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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

The representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

Pupils prepared for Concert, Oratorio and Lyric 
Stage. 

Winter Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Phila- 
delphia. Summer Residence: Dresden, Germany. 
New York: Hardman Hall, 138 Fitth Avenue, 
Mondays and Thursdays 


ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


With National Conservatory of Music. 





Pianist 


Address 210 W — Place, New York. 





ACHILLE ERRAN it, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Cenductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York, 
Address 100 West 12 Sth Street, New York, — 


HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON, 


Basso, 
Concerts and Musicals, 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address: 102 East 57th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 





y ME. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 





1146 Park Avenue, near 9st Street, New vY ork, 


MISS CARROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 \"est 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
Vest 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 243d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS. 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 

Address 44 West 20th Street. New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av v., New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church --Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin. 67 Irving Place, New York. 


{iss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: 324 West 57th Street, New York. 
‘*It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my « nfidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—W™M. Mason 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD, 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Famous Method forVoice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons, Mondays, 2 “% 4. Visitors admitted. 
Send for prospectu 
THE VIRA, tio West 39th St., New York. 














Ses HOR’ r ENSE E HIBBARD, 
PIANIST ann TEACHER. 
Pupit OF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore 
1672 Broadway New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridavs. 


CARL Le VIN ‘SEN, 


Vocal! Instructiva 
Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


G. WARING STEBBINS, 
Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
Orgar.ist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
Address 19 Verona Piace, Brooklyn. 
MME. OLIVE BARRY (Contrai/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 


LAMPERTI (4ider) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
ae _ Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West ‘9th Street, New York. 


EVANS 
NER, 














Address 





Mme. KAT H ARINE 
VON KLEN 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 





Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr. and Mme, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street, New York. 
CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition, 
472 Lafavette Avenue, Brooklyn 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 


GERRIT SMI’ r H. 
Organist and Conductor 

Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Aveuue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th st. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 
LEONARD E. AUTY. 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1483 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 











Mr. H: ARRY PE PPE R, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Voca! Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Orator1o—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {= West 59th Street, New York. 
. * 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


Mr. SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio: 53 East 59th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broad wavy and 3&th Street, 

















New York, 


THE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 


VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING. 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New Y ork. 


TOWNSE ND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York. 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMmMa JUCH and 
MARIE ENGL E. 18 Irving Place, New York.* 


VICTOR HARRIS, mane 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 34d Street, New York. 


Dr. CARL 








Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. : 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
53h Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WE TMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
MME FL ORENZA v'ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York 


Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils trom 9 till 1. Recommended 
by Monsieur J. Bouhy, of Paris; for the past two 
years his pupil and assistant Address 421 West 
5ith Street, New York City 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National ( onservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street. New York 
MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony 
Analvsis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d St., New York 











University 





AD. NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address 
Steinwav Hall, 109 East 14th St..New York City. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated per contract 
126 East 83d Street. near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15, 
11 East 59th § Street, New York City. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


‘Taternational College of Music, 


Theeminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director, 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED, 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK, 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





3 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 





Instruction. 


| Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INSTRUCTION, 
3 East dist Street, New York. 
ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
Now in Europe. Will resume October 1. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
New York. 





A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
142 West 120th Street, New York. 


Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist 
Kngagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, oor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
osu Studio: 1402 Broa iway, New w y York. 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Under the auspices ot ANTON SEIDL. All 
branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
Ss F ROEHL. ICH, Director. 


Mr. | LEO KOFLE R, 
Voice C ulture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinitv Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
ot Breathing Address by mat! 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 F fth Avenue, New York 


Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 











Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 


“) Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
. Eu "er Re 
Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy For terms, dates, &c., ad 
dress at residence, 1423 Broadway, or H. M 
Hirschberg, 46 West 15th Street. New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 





Tenor 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Productior 
Studio: 649 Lexingt Avenue, New Y 
HENRY PRICE, 
3ass 
Oratorio and Concert 
Care No Novello, Ewer & Co., E. 17th St., New York. 
J. ELI ELDON HOL E 
Tenor 
Vocal Inst r Convent St. Elizabett 
Tone Production and Singing Mondavs and 
Thursdavs = 12 East 116th Street, New York. 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
3asso 


Pupil of Mme. FLORE ~y A pD’'ARONA 
Concert—Oratorioand V« Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West “ged Street, New York. 
Miss BERTHA BUCKLIN, 
Violinist 
Address 133 West Sith Street 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 


New York 


(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& tsrau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction: 
Private Studio: The Florence 
109 East 18th Street, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio, 212 West 69th Street, New York. 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 

Italian Method 
123 West 39th Street, 
SicGnor GIUSEPPE DEL 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phiia., Pa. 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


New York City 


PUENTE, 





CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher ot Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
ervatorv, Berlin. Terms moderate. 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Hardman Apartments, 
128 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of teaching the 
art of singing. having practically given evidence 
of herabillty todoso. In faith, 
*PRANCESCO LAMPERTL.” 
NI NICE, March 25, 1 Bx‘) 


iD So gilaamaaa 


OF MUSI 
CARL V. LACHMUND. Director. 


LACHMUN 


TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 


E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
122 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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THE MUSICAL OGOURIER. 





Boston. 


Boston. 








Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
, 146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 

















Delle Sedie { Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. f§ French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
iia ee el . 320 Boyiston Street, Boston. 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston, 
JOSEPH EMIL€ DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston 
Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
as _911 Boylston Street, Boston 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 


and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 


FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbrighia Method. 
The Glendon, 252 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 


Care MacCuoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 
MYRON W. WHITNEY. 


Bass - Concert and Oratorio. 
‘oca! Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYAT Be 
Teacher of Stanton —Italian Method, 
Studio 24. 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Miss HARRIET A, SHAW, 
Harpist, 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN BEATS UCS. 
cher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, a3 


Soprano, 


Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston 


TOWNSEND, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio, Teacher of Singing, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





STEPHEN 





CLARA E. MUN YGER 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 





ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
3 Park Square, Boston, 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Recitals —Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston 


Mr. anD Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto 
Recitals, Concerts, Uratorio. Teachers ot Singing. 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 











CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Studio : 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New Ye ork City. ity. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; st. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights 
For Terms for Conducting address St James 

Church, Madison Ave. and 7list. St., New York 








Mrs. ELIzaBETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12m tol P. M. 
3 East 4ist Street, New Y ork. 





ARTHUR WHIT ING, 

Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hal!, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer-Pianist. 
Pupils reccived in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interp-et atic yn 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence: 1838 West 84th Street, New York 


Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS 


136 Fifth Avenue *The Commonweath,” 
: isa A * East Urange, N 
New Yerk. | Mondays & Thursdays 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 
For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Sth Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street. New York. 


COVERED STRINGS. 


Aliso reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of tone 


7™ and durability, all 


J my own production. 





Also Genuine Italian Strings 


MANUFACTURER OF STRINGS 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 








THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


SEASON OF ‘96 and ‘97. 


Students can enter atanytime. Class Enrollments the second day of every month, ending April 


2, 18097. 


--- OUR SPECIALTIES: ... 


Piano Technic. 
Preparing Teachers to teach the Virgil Method 
correctly and scientifically. 


Practical Harmony. Lessons in Theory and 
Playing. 

Advanced Instruction in Interpretation and 
Public Performance. 


Free Recitals every Wednesday evening, beginning October 14. 
Souvenirs of the Summer School Recitals will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp 
Schoo! literature can be had by applying to the Director, 


Mrs. A. K, VIRGIL, 26 & 29 West igth Street, New York. 





Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 

Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ tor use of students 
Lessons in claSs or separately. (Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocuticn. 


Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached, 77 Rue Blanche, Pari» 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 

PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
Speaks English, German and Spanisn. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 


tor Freu.ch Pronunciation. 
14 Rue de Villejust, PAKIS, FRANCE 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric decilamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne, 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 
30 Rue st, Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISK: A, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Vonna ot the lialian Opera, 
Prepares tor Uratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
34 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM, AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, DUeclamation, Mise-en- 
scene. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every MontuH. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 6% Rue de Prony, Paris. 


M. EMILE BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Style 
TKANSLATION, 

JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 
State Professor in Paris 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 

Manuscripts, Books, Papers 
Soe Rue Montesquieu, AS NIZRES, FRANCE, 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION A 
SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 Avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 

















‘ime. ARTOT DE PADILLA 
(LESIREE ARTOT), 
39 Rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau. PARIS. 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 


de UOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
24 Rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 
35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 
WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 Rue Clement Maret. MME. Taleo EN. 
American comfort guaranteed t ar i. Notastog 1‘ 
piace, but a Home Bells, I eae, Hell hrooms, | t 





8 BOULEVARD EMILE oo PARIS. 
Ali Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught French conversation every evening 


Mme FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE, 


White Plains, N.Y. 


his Conservatoire demo ne in America conducted or 
the plan of the Conservato > 

The language spoken w ill be French, and taught gratis the 
first three months 

Violin, Piano, Singing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything 
necessary for an artist's career thoroughly taught 

Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
graduates, 

One Free Scholarship in each department. Competitive 
examinations twice a year in presence of a jury of experienced 
artists. Resident pupils taken. for terms, &c., address 


Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Steinway Pianos used in this institution 











MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 Rue de ia Victoire, Paris. 





JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scine. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 
11>” Rue de Milan, Paris. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—PARIS. 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER 
P ROFESSEUR bE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Aad School for Opera. 





Voiee Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Ciassic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 
17 Rue de Treves, 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
tsall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d'Albert, Staven- 
gg Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pable de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Musie Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the Univererty of the State of Mew York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Werbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept. 
Louis Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS. 
Musical Director and Secretary. 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. 


HIGH-CLASS 
4a ARTISTS. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East {7th Street, 
fr NEW YORK. 


To Choral Societies and Church Choirs. 
Sacred Cantata, “SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfilment). By 
WILLIA™ S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 40 cents (108 pages), Words of Text $1 per 100. 
“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.”’"—Church Times. 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W., 
Or direct from the Composer 
88 Lansdowne Koad, Kensington Park, W. 




















UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 

cal profession and 


public. 
















CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BosTON. 





J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Stupio, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





HESS-BURR 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCHS, 


2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Curicaco, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


MARCHESI METHOD. 


OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL, 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball! Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 





Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Centrai Music Hall, Chicago 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 





34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867, 


Chicago Musical College. 


‘ : 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, President. 

DR. F. ZIEGFELD, 
LoulIs FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, } Musical Directors. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, | 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, | 
Catalog se giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


Chicago. 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST, 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL. 





MapDAME DOVE BOETTI 
will continue her lessons for Opera 
and Concert in Milan, commencing 
January 1, 1897. Address her at the 
Associazione Internazionale Teatrale, 
4 Via Silvio Pellico, 
Milan. Italy. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
. “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


Mrs. L. M. DUNN, 
First and oldest exponent of Madame Cap- 
PIANI’S method in the West. 
For tone production, voice building and 
coloratura it is unequaled. 
Call or address INGLESIDE 5, 
1 Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
...+- SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA WEISS, 


Late of Vienna Conservatory, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
Suite 905 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, ‘ . . Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, . ; Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, ° ° . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . : : . Organ. 





S. E.JACOBSOHN, . , ee - Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c, 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


WMWAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT “> SAWED VENEERS, 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development 


London, England. 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHBOL OF MUSIC. Patron and Honorary lla Teta 


éstabdlishea by the Corporatien of Londen, 1880, For prospectus apply to the Secret 
Princifal—Sik JOSEPH BARNBY. a ee ae 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages % Elgin Avenue, London, W. 


-. Foot Houston St., East River, 








taught. >” Geant eae = 
Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing. M. PANZANI, 


Sight Reading :{nstrumental), Choral, Orchestral, L > 
. Me — ate instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
ede a a es, Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi 
prizes, &c., given. aaa eee ueoceity Ap ypence > 
Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
of twelve weeks. Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students | foT opera orconcert. Address ‘ 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 


Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus ane 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. The Month ly Jou rnal 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Professor of Voice Production Great Britain and Ireland. 

and the Zisthetics of Singing SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


The best means of advertising everything connected with 


at the Royal College of Music and the | music in Engiand, Ireland and Scotland Specimen copies and 
terms will be forwarded upon application to the Society's 


Guildhall School of Music, ofices: 19 Berners N, W., ENGLAND. 


i. wavpiwerow cooxe, | [IQNCERT |}IRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 








Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 

1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, ~— — 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 224 REGENT ST LONDON * 

and Stammerers, 5 8 

18 EAKL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CONSERVATORY ELINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalic Joachim Pr. H. Goldschmidt; Voca! 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano) 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 





A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 








FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PRUF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister 

Applications can be made daily fron 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 190 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(RSTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A TuorovuGH Musicat EDUCATION AFTER THE MeTHODs OF FoREMOST 
EvuROPRAN CONSERVATORIES. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
1 ’ - ’ ’ - ° 
P : . Se " 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the 8 hool Year and Summer Term. 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
§ ay > + , - . 

Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 


semble Playing, Klocution and Physical Culture ; 


also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ee 


ress. For Catalogues addres 
Mise CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School). 


DRESDAN, GHURMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Drdiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c,; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
Education from the beginning tothe finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of Septernber. Admission granted also at other times. P1o- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO ard 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal, Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musica) History), 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHtTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIN, 
A. PaPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
POENITZ (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, WILLY NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello), etc , ete 

: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 

§2@r Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 

Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


On Sept. 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 1, 1896. } 


HAT parents are blind with regard to their 
children isa proverbial saying ; that occasionally they 
are also deaf is perhaps not proverbial, but it is true never- 
theless. One of the most glaring examples of this pa- 
rental deafness is Prof. Julius Hey, one of Berlin’s most 
renowned vocal teachers. He has a daughter, Miss Otti, 
a charming, good-looking and sweet young lady, and one 
who is said to be a valued assistant in the professor's ex- 
tended teaching practice. How this is accomplished I don't 
exactly understand, for the young lady's own vocal efforts 
are anything but technically flawless, despite the fact that 
she seems very musical as well as intelligent by nature. 
But what is still more surprising to me is the fact that quite 
unquestionably the renowned father does not hear that his 
pretty daughter has no voice to sing with, and a vocal re- 
cital such as I heard on Tuesday of last week in Bechstein 
Hall was not a pleasing exhibition, and ought not to be in- 
dulged in by a man of Professor Hey’s standing, even if 
the friends of the family lend assistance in the way of at- 
tendance and applause. 
The second half of the program contained the following 








novelties 
OE, BOR Disc cccsestestucweksiWedosuandes Rich. Strauss 
Die Kénigskinde altde sches Volksliec 10 ) 
Liederseel yp. 10 H. Zumpe 
‘ 
4 Ed. Behn 
/ 
at J. He 
‘ 
ten Mag ae F. Mott 
R Prochazka 
wie ein Fink, op. 16.. H. Sommer 
* * @ 


ard in the cold concert hall of 


On the same evening I 
the Hotel de Rome part of a very interesting chamber 
music soirée by the G. A. Papendick organization. The 
program was made up of Dvordak’s string trio, op 74, for 
} 


the rare combination of two violins and a viola: Saint 


Saéns’ C minor piano and ‘cello sonata, op. 32; Schu- 
mann’s F major string quartet from op. 41, and the 
Beethoven B flat piano trio, op. 97 

Mr. Papendick is an excellent pianist for chamber music, 
and his string quartet, consisting of members of the Royal 
Orchestra, Messrs. August Gewitz, Richard Jaeger, Martin 
Thronicker and Bruno Wendel, proved in Schumann's dif- 
ficult work that they had given time and thought to a satis- 
factory musical ensemble. The ’cellist, Mr. Wendel, also 
pleased me very much in the finale from Saint-Saéns’ 
sonata, which was the only movement of this work I 
heard. 

On Wednesday evening I heard the concerted efforts of 
the Mueller-Ronneburger Vocal Quartet given atthe Hotel 
de Rome. A vocal solo quartet is not always a thing of 
beauty. Its principal charm lies in the mating and blend- 
ing of the four voices which must be well matched and 
suited to each other in timbre as well as force, and above 
all in absolute purity of intonation. Both these qualities 
were missing, and the last named at moments distressingly 
so, in the efforts of the Mueller-Ronneburger Vocal Quar- 
tet. The woman after whom the organization is named 
is ano longer youthful or pleasing soprano. Anna Hecht’s 
alto voice does not blend with hers. Our old friend Julius 
Gantzberg's tenor was clogged by a cold in the head, and 
r, has a dry, unyielding and un- 





the bass, Anton Diasel 
compromising voice. Now you can imagine what the ef- 
fect of this ensemble was, especially if I add that in the 
way of intonation each singer maintained his or her own 
individual pitch, which frequently varied with that of the 
piano used for accompaniment, and of course with each 
other in the a cafe//a selections. 

Again the program was fairly interesting, and for that 
reason I herewith reproduce it 
Quartet, Sonntaggs am Rhein ............+.0+. esas G. Vierling 
Arie a. d. Legende Der Geiger v. Gmiind (neu) ....R. L. Hermann 

(Mit Violine und Clavierbegljeitung.) 
Katharina Miller-Ronneburger, Professor Jacobsen 

Quartet a capella 


Re eee — F. v. Holstein 


Verstohlen geht der Mond auf.. | L. Schlottmann 
Die Brinnlein, die da fliessen.. 


Aus dem Serbischen Liederspiel (neu © 000 eee 
Quartet, Schlimm fiir die Manner 
Duet, An die Nachtigall 
Quartet, Unter dem Mandelbaum 
Duet, Ich vergénnt’ es ihm 
Solo, Die Braut. 
Quartet, Die gefangene Nachtigall 


Quintet, Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh (neu).,,......... R. L. Hermann 


Lieder 


Komm wir wandeln zusammen.... oe oe P. Cornelius 


Der Hidalgo.. R. Schumann 


Julius Gantzberg 


Duct, Still wie die Nacht......-ccccccsecess ° C. Gétze 


Anna Hecht, Anton Daseler 


Quartet a capella 


Aus der Fremde............. oeee . B. Vogel 
Liebesfeier.... ITTITITITITTTTTTT Tit TTT itty R. L. Hermann 
Quartet, Friihlingslied (manuscript) ......... eevee Martin Jacobi 


You will notice that Georg Henschel's Serbischen 
Liederspiel is given as ‘‘new."’ I heard it in New York 
more than six years ago. Reinhold L. Hermann’s vocal 
quintet is very pretty, while the aria with violin by the 
same composer did not strike me as a very felicitous effort. 
Professor Jacobsen, from the Hochschule, performed the 
violin solo miserably. 

Martin Jacobi is a local composer who has some lyric 
invention of commonplace order, but many of his pub- 
lished songs are popular in Berlin 

** * 

The committee having in charge the usual Thanksgiv- 
ing function at the Kaiserhof honored me with an invita 
tion to turkey, dance, &c., so I cast concerts to the winds 
for Thursday evening. The committee was composed of 
Ambassador Uhl, Vice-Consul Zimmerman, ex-Consul 
Kreismann, O. B. Boise, Messrs. Griscom, McGee and 
McFadden. 

Ambassador Uhl presided, and in proposing the 
Emperor and President made the best speeches that I 
have heard at any Berlin celebration. 


Consul Carroll, from Dresden, responded to ‘‘ The day | 


we celebrate."’ 

Ambassador Uhl introduced a very welcome innovation 
in deferring the speeches until dessert was brought on. 
Our dinners have heretofore been delayed, and conse- 
quently half spoiled, by the introduction of speeches be- 
tween the courses. As the company assembled they 
were graciously welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Uhl, who 
exerted themselves throughout the evening to make the 
affair a social success. 

After dinner the tables were quickly cleared away, and 


the room was soon filled by bright faces and becoming | 


toilets. 
seeming to enjoy the occasion to the fullest. 

Among those present were the wife and daughters of 
Ambassador Uhl; Mr. Thompson, of Yale College, who is 
to marry Miss Lucy Uhl on December 9; First Secretary 
Jackson, Mrs. Jackson, and her niece, Miss Rutter; Second 
Secretary Squires and Mrs. Squires, Vice-Consul General 
and Mrs. Zimmerman, with their daughter; Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Jones, of Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge, 
of New York; Mrs. Dr. Webb, with two nieces; Mr. and 
Mrs. McGee, Mrs. John Worthington and daughter, of 
New York; Consul and Mrs. Moore, from Weimar; Mr. 
Percy Martin, Arthur Nevin and Mrs. Cottlow and Miss 


Augusta Cottlow. 
** * 


César Thomson, the great Belgian violinist, made his 
Berlin début on Friday night, in Bechstein Hall, before 
a rather small but enthusiastic audience, among which 


Thomson, as well as 





there were many connoisseurs. 
Ysaye, was at one time concertmaster of the formerly 
famous Bilse Orchestra in Berlin. He is therefore well 
remembered here. 

Of his playing I need say but little, because Thomson 
you all heard in the United States last season, and, 
moreover, our violin expert Abell was in attendance. 
The cycle of concerts Thomson intends giving here has 
so-called historical programs, but wherein the historic 
part consists I cannot see, for this first program contained, 
varied by vocal soli, the following violin selections 
Tartini’s Devil's Trill, played with wonderful facility of 
execution and perfect cleanliness of intonation; an adagio 
by Ries; Thomson's arrangement of a Passacaglia, by 
Handel; a fantasia by Paganini, and Ernst’s Concerto 
Pathétique, in F sharp minor. 
groups of Lieder, by Brahms, Richard Strauss, Mendels- 
sohn, Massenet, Wagner and Vidal, of which I heard only 


Interspersed were two 


the first and second. They were sung by Mrs. Lydia 
Hollm, a vocalist who can boast of few claims to appear 
publicly in conjunction with such an artist as César 


Thomson 
*“** 


The event of the week, so far as our American colony 
at Berlin is concerned, was Miss Jessie Shay's concert, 
which took place in the Singakademie the same night, and 
which showed a full and enthusiastic attendance. About 
the success of the pretty young lady from New York I 
have already advised readers of Tue Musica Courter by 
cable. It now remains for me to confirm my cablegram 
and to give you a few of the details of the evening. 

Miss Shay made her début with the Henselt F minor 


piano concerto, a work which has not been heard in Berlin 


Dancing continued until after 2 o’clock, everyone | 
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Georg Henschel | for a good many seasons, and which, because of its great 


technical difficulties, is played but very rarely anywhere. 

I came into the Singakademie just in time to hear the 
| brilliantly performed finale of the first movement, which 
| was received with tokens of approval by the audience. 
| The larghetto was tenderly sung on the piano, and the 
allegro agitato, with its giddy but somewhat too banal 
and trite waltz theme, carried the audience into ecstasy 
and brought on salvos of applause, in which the members 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra and their leader, Pro- 
fessor Mannstaedt, joined heartily. 

A group of solo pieces, consisting of Raff's prelude in 
B flat, Schumann’s Prophet Bird, and a concert study in 
A flat by Schloezer, again showed Miss Shay’s virtuosity, 
the suppleness of her fingers, and neatness as well as 
variety of touch to the best advantage It was noticed 


that the selections had been made with an apparent pref- 
erence for the display of the technical side, but in Schu- 
mann’'s little Idyll of the Woods Miss Shay also gave 
some conclusive proof of the poetical potencies she is 
possessed of 

The great attraction on the program to me was Pade- 
| rewski’s Polish Fantasy, which on this occasion was per- 
| Sormed for the first time in Berlin and which up to that 
| evening I had heard only from the composer. I can pay 
| Miss Shay no higher compliment than to say that her in- 
terpretation strongly reminded me of Paderewski’s, espe- 
| cially in the more lively portions of this superb work. In 
the short adagio episode, slightly reminiscent of the 
second theme from the slow movement of Rubinstein’s 
Dramatic Svmphony, Miss Shay lacked tenderness and 
warmth. Moreover, she was most severely handicapped 
| by the orchestral accompaniment, which was too heavy 
throughout, and which at intervals dragged unmercifully. 
Professor Mannstaedt seems to grow more indifferent from 
day to day, so far as orchestral accompaniments are con- 
cerned, and I therefore do not regret that he will cease 
| his Berlin activity by the end of the present season, and 
| intends to return to Wiesbaden, where he will conduct 
opera, just as he did before he was called to Berlin 

Instead of quoting all of the Berlin critics on Miss 
Shay’s concert, I shall, as they all agreed upon the excep- 
tional merits of Mr. Alexander Lambert's favorite pupil, 
content myself with translating Max Marschalk’s criti- 


cism in the Vosszsche Zettune, because it is at the same 


| He said 


time the most exhaustive and the fairest report 


The number of American concert givers is on the in 
crease. Since the beginning of the season we have had 
| three of them, and now Miss Shay, a pianist, has joined 
the number. Generally the Americans pursue their mu 
sical studies in Europe, especially in Germany. Miss 
Shay, however, has been educated in her native land, in 
New York, by Alexander Lambert. She is an honor to 
her teacher, who, however, has had a very gifted pupil 
in Miss Shay. ‘The young woman is endowed with re 
markable artistic abilities. She possesses power of touch 
even to that high degree which is demanded in the Hen 
selt F minor concerto. Besides, her tone is noble and 
supple (geschmeidig), as well as capable of variegated 
shadings. With tenderness, for instance, it was applied 
in the larghetto of that concerto, and in Schumann's 
Prophet Bird. ‘The performer's technic was equal to all 
difficulties, no matter whether they consisted in brilliant 
bravura passages or in flowing and pearl-like figures. In 
her delivery Miss Shay combines clear insight with 
natural musical feeling. 

That settles :t! 





I could not stay at the Singakademie after the storm of 
applause which must have followed the Polish Fantasy 
(which some of the Berlin critics who know little or no 
French calla Fantasy Polonaise, though the work is not 
even in triple time), and could not await the satisfying 
of the encore fiends, for I had to catch the night train 
for Cologne, where on the following day, Saturday, No- 
vember 28, took place the premiére of Reinhold L. 
Herman's opera Wulfrin. 

*? * 


Here again I am in a position to fall back upon and 


corroborate my cablegram to the effect that Reinhold L. 
Herman’s music drama Wulfrin, constructed on Wag- 
nerian lines, was an unqualified success at its Cologne 


as the chief 


} 


premiére, and that the composer, as wel 





artists, among whom were the two American sing 
Olive Fremstad and Marion Weld, were called before 


the curtain more than a dozen times, and that laurel wreaths 
were thrown upon the stage in abundance 


The libretto of Wulfrin, which opera was finished only 


a few weeks previous to its premiére, was written by E. 
Wolfram, the same poet who wrote for Herman the book 
of last year’s successful opera Vineta. ‘The story of 
Wulfrin is taken from one of the most admired and most 
powerful of German novels, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer's 
Judicatrix, the Woman Judge, and the difficulties the in 
the purposes of dramatization 


y Mr. Wolfram in a masterly 


tricate story offered for 
have been surmounted b 
manner. 

In the time of the old German empire, then stretching 
southward as far as Northern Italy, there lived in the 
northern parts of the Alpine mountains Count Wulf, a 
brutal, self-willed, vicious ruler, whose gentle and deli- 
cate wife, by whom he had a boy, was one of the principal 
objects of his abuse and capricious hatred. The preca- 
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convent, where she soon after died of a broken heart, 
knowing full well that Count Wulf only wished to hasten 


exceeding beauty whose rich estates adjoined his own. 


but proffered his suit for /w¢/a’s hand to her father, by 
whom he was accepted. 
a resistance which was as determined as it seemed inex- 
plicable, until the suspicious father, a chum of Count 
Wulf’s, ana blindly given over to his interests, discov- 
ered that one of the young knights attached to his own 
household was the secretly accepted lover of his daughter. 
In the scene that followed this discovery the father heede1 
not /ut/a’s prayers nor her tears, and, having killed her 
young lover before her very eyes, he marries, her off to 
the older count, too late, however, for all parties 
conc ‘ned. The young girl, in the unguarded solitude of 
her existence, had given to her lover Peregrinus more 


than merely her heart. 


vice, and in the love for her unborn child, she knew but 


legitimate husband, the Count. A feud had arisen during 
the wedding festivities, and Count Wu/f was detained by 
the bloody consequences. On his return to the castle 
Malmort his young bride offered him the cup of wel- 
come—but with it a drink of death. He was poisoned, 
and died before he could descend from his horse. /u/¢ta 
would have taken her own life also, had it not been for 
her unborn child, but now having in a way in self-defense 
committed the evi] deed, and the child, Pa/ma, being born 
in due time, /wfta began a life of virtue, justice and 
authority which soon became the admiration of Charle- 
magne’s empire. Though young, yet her daring, her 
keenness of judgment, her contempt of hardships and of 
death, made her famous among her followers. The 
emperor gave her power over life and death, and soon 
she was as much feared as she was admired. In her 
sternness toward everybody, however, there was one re- 
deeming trait, one luminous feature—the overpowering, 
passionate love for her child, a beautiful girl. After her 


abhorrence of the vicious and her love for her offspring. 
In her riper womanhood these two réles of her feelings 
grew still stronger and became more marked. And I 
may as well state right here that this delineation of 
Jutta's character, the constant and frequently quite sud- 
den transition from one feeling into the other, the exquisite 


trayed musically in Herman's opera. 

The curtain rises when Pa/ma has reached the age of 
seventeen, and when petty foreign rulers attempt an occa- 
sional onslaught upon /x/ffa’s domains, the invaders 
thinking it an easy matter to overthrow the rule of two 
defenseless women. The son of Count Wulf by his first 
wife, Wulfrin, had been taken away to Italy before 
Wulf’s second marriage, and stepmother and stepson, 
both now in the prime of their lives, had never met. 
Neither he nor anyone else knew of /u/ta’s crime of hav- 
ing poisoned her husband. There were, however, rumors 
afloat, and people occasionally did and would talk about 
Count Wulf's sudden and mysterious taking off, after his 
young wife had offered him the cup of welcome. ’Tis 
true she had apparently tasted of the cup herself before 
she offered it to him, but still the circumstances were 
strange and looked suspicious. The dauntless pluck of 
Jutta silenced suspicions, which however were never quite 
allayed, and now she sent down to Italy to beg Wulfrin 
to return home, if only for a while, and to destroy these 
ugly rumors by his presence, for little as she feared or 
cared for herself, the future of her child was at stake. 
Wulfrin did not come. What did he care for the two 
strange women? Why should he seek again the spot in 
which he had spent such an unhappy childhood? Thus 
he remained stubborn until a young squire, a neighbor 
of Jutta's, named Waltramus, who was deeply enamored 
of Pa/ma, his former playmate, made the journey to 
Italy and prevailed upon Wu//rin to return home. 


And here the long exposé of the opera ends. The 


rious state of her health placed an inseparable barrier be- 
tween them, and he finally forced her to take refuge in a 


her death in order to be able to marry a budding girl of | 
Count Wulf did not wait long after his first wife’s death, | 


But the young woman offered | 


And now in her loathing for | 
Count Wulf, whom she deemed the personification of all | 


one means to save herself from the hateful embrace of her | 


crime her soul had been governed by two passions—her 


womanly softness, and the fierce hardness of an almost | 
sexless ruler of lives and consciences, is admirably por- | 


drama, for the explanation of which a few lines will 
suffice, sets in. Both men, Wulfrin and Waliramus, 
are captured by the troops of the Longobards’ prince, 
Witichis, when already near /ufta’s castle. While 

Waltramus is liberated by Wietichis so that he may 
bring as ransom the costly family jewels, /u¢/a herself 
kills in a raid the Longobard prince and brings her step- 
son in triumph to her castle. Here she demands from 

Wulfrin to be judged, and the stepson pronounces her 
free from all guilt in his father’s sudden death. The 
warrior, who has never known family ties, becomes com- 
pletely subjugated by /u//a's apparently noble character, 
and more so by the almost passionate devotion and the 
exquisite attachment of his half sister, Pa/ma. She is 
the betrothed of Wadtramus. But in the second act, 
| when Wulfrin takes his sister to the home of Wa/tra- 
musto give her away to him in marriage, a sudden in- 
domitable passion for her rises in the brother’s heart. As 
he becomes conscious of his own guilty feelings, which at 
first he tries to overcome, he loses all mastery over him- 
self. During the dances and festivities when Pa/ma 
affectionately tries to ween Wulfrin from his sullen 
| silence, he seizes her and throws her against the rocks 
with vehemence, as though she were the embodied temp- 
| tation of the evil one. 

A terrible tempest breaks loose, as if the fury of the 
|elements were joining in the storm that rages in Wu/- 
frin's breast. He picks up the seemingly lifeless body 
|of his sister and carries it across the mountain to her 
mother, who is awaiting their return in dreadful anxiety. 
In a scene of stirring grandeur /u//a tears from Wulfrin 
the secret of his heart, and he rushes away to accuse 
himself before the emperor. /x/Za is left alone with her 
daughter, who is not seriously hurt, only senseless and 
| stunned. While the mother is watching at the couch of 
| her beloved child sleep overtakes her. She dreams of 
Peregrinus, her long lost lover, and in her words she 
| betrays to the daughter, who was awakened by her 
| mother’s speech, the secret of her birth. Before /utta’s 
| and the spectators’ eyes the dream assumes a definite 
shape, and she finally discovers in the ghost that ap- 
proaches her the figure of her murdered husband, Wu//. 
From her bosom she draws the phial which still contains 
some of the poison, and shrieks the confession of her 
| murder at the ghost. But Pa/ma has also heard it, and 
| between waking and dreaming she rushes toward her 
mother with an exclamation, while the apparition of 
Count Wulf disappears. /utfa awakens from her dream 
with a start, and knows that her long hidden guilt isa 
secret no longer. 

In the fourth act the Emperor approaches, coming with 
Wulfrin to pass judgment. /uf/a is leading her daugh- 
ter after her illness, which has robbed the young girl of 
all temporary recollections of the immediate past, into 
the garden of her castle. Here, leaning upon her 
mother’s breast, Pa/ma discovers the phial, and the 
accident brings back to her suddenly the incidents of the 
terrible night of her mother’s revelations. Before the 
girl's accusations the mother no longer quails, but con- 
fesses all, giving her life, from which all joys have long 
since departed, into the safe keeping of her daughter. 
Palma feels that she may and does love Wulfrin, who 
is not her brother, and concludes to die with her hero 
before the Emperor. ‘Then /u//a’s pride and resistance 
are broken, she confesses all to Char/emagne, but the 
Emperor is loath to believe in the guilt of this hitherto 
irreproachable woman, the stainless ‘‘Woman Judge,”’ 
and deems her action as the last and greatest sacrifice 
of motherly affection. /uffa, however, proves the truth 
by taking the remnants of the deadly poison with which 
she had killed her husband. The Emferor has his men 
set fire to Malmort, the seat of all this horror, and leads 
the young people, united in love, with him to happier 
climes and a brighter future. 

Reinhold L. Herman has written to this libretto music 
which little resembles his previous operas. One point 
ought to be mentioned at the outset. The composer told 
me that the work was written in one sitting—a sitting of 
ten long months, to be sure—with a constant strain and 
great intensity, and was snatched away from his writing 
table by the copyists before the last note was dry, so to 
speak. Thus Herman neither saw again nor heard a note 
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of the orchestration until within a few days previous to 
the performance. It is quite natural therefore that the 
orchestral score must contain some excrescences, some 
Wagner reminiscences and superfluities which certainly 
would have been eliminated if but a few months had in- 
tervened and a revision been feasible. 1 believe that 
these points, obvious at once and yet utterly irrelevant 
when the general worth of the score is considered, will be 
remedied, perhaps before the next repetition of the work, 
surely before another opera house gets hold of Wulfrin. 
As it was, the public of Cologne, to whom Herman was an 
utter stranger, absolutely decided in his favor. The com- 
poser was called out after each act, but the strongest 
ovations were tendered him after the second and fourth 
acts. The second act, after the long exfosé of the first 
act, is scenically as well as musically effective and beau- 
tiful, containing a great deal of variety. Even the only 
severe criticism on the work published in the Cologne 
papers (the other three are all laudatory) says: ‘‘ The 
ballet is of such an exquisite grace and charm of melody 
that only a Frenchman could be supposed to be its 
author.’’ 

The contrast from the sunny stillness of the mountains 
through which Wu/frin and Pa/ma wander hand in hand 
to the gay festivities of the betrothal, later to the out- 
break of the tempest and to the despair and almost brutal 
action of Wulfrin, is overpowering. The musical de- 
picting of the emotions of remorse, anguish, love, re- 
vengeful triumph, and of all things awful that beset the 
breast of the guilty in the dead of night, make the third 
act (which belongs entirely to J/u¢/a and Wulfrin) some- 
thing remarkable. Theesong of /uf/a at the bedside of 
her child is exquisite; the distant prayer of the nuns, 
accompanied in the orchestra only by the low rumblings 
of the double basses, is of most elevated conception. The 
ascending climax from the whisperings of the loving 
woman to the triumphal shriek of the outraged and once 
wicked wife, going through all the different phrases of 
her soul life and revealing the deepest recesses thereof, is 
exceedingly true and powerful. The gruesome approach 
of the ghostly apparition, the peculiar threatening sounds 
of the elements, as they try to sweep in through the win- 
dow and staircase to add their part of weirdness and 
horror to the situation, are intensely dramatic. 

And then comes after this picture of night gloom one of 
the loveliest numbers of the opera—the duet of /u¢/a and 
Palma in the garden. It was sung by Miss Marion 
Weed (Pa/ma), soprano, and Miss Fremstad 
(Jutta), contralto, both Americans and pupils of Lilli 
Lehmann, in unsurpassed perfection. The entrance of 
the Emperor gives Herman a chance to show his mastery 
over choral masses and to employ the orchestra, with all 
its rich splendor, in a pompous yet melodious march in | 
Cmajor. The duet between /Pa/ma and WUulfrin 
(soprano and baritone), if I except a strong Szegmund 
reminiscence in the orchestra, 1s very original and effect- 
ive. Miss Fremstad lent to the confession of /u/fa F 
(which in its utter musical simplicity almost returns to 
the ancient modes) such a touching expression that the 
gentle phrase which leads to the consoling end of the work 
kept the audience in their seats in charmed silence until 
the last note had floated away. ‘ 

The principal merit of the opera seems to me to be the | 
happy delineation of the emotions, sad or joyful, of the 
different persons. The music allotted to Pa/ma is of the 
purest and, so to speak, maidenly conception in modern 
opera. Miss Weed, who has been but a few months on 
the operatic boards, sang it admirably, and the slight 
hesitation in gestures and action rather added to the 
charm of her young girlishness. Miss Fremstad (/u//a), 
not gifted with a great but with a most expressive and ar- 
tistically managed voice, aroused great enthusiasm in her 
many dramatic episodes, in which quite frequently she 
held the audience spellbound. 

Kaufing, the tenor (Wa/tramus), has some charming 
bits of song allotted tohim. He has a fine stage presence 
and a beautiful voice, but he needs a bit more of warmth 
and temperament to give fullest weight to his utterances. 
Fricke (Wu/frin) threw himself heart and soul into his 
part. He is a great favorite in Cologne—and also in 
Berlin, where he sang at Kroll’slast summer. The difficult 
and quite dramatic title part gave him every opportunity 
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to employ his fine high baritone voice in cantabile pas- 
sages, and his energetic physique in those moments: in 
which sword and action alone seem to be the solution of 
the riddle of his life. When I add that Rud7o, bass, was 
well represented by Koehler, and the Emperor sung by 
Herr Freibier (promising name, that), nothing remains 
to be said except that the chorus sang extremely well, 
and that the decorations, as well as all other stage busi- 
ness, had been carefully and effectively prepared. 

Muehldorfer led the work with his accustomed clever- 
ness and enthusiasm. The orchestra, at moments a trifle 
obstreperous, otherwise did very well with the difficult 
music. 

The opera, which in all its dramatic intensity gives a 
chance for beautiful singing to everyone in the cast, and 
which contains a clever bit of composition in the great 
evening prayer (the finale of the first act), by the employ- 
ment of a basso ostinato, B flat, G, C and E flat (the 
sounds of the convent bells), is to be repeated twice this 
week at the Cologne Opera House. 

** 

I spent Sunday at Cologne, among old friends, and met 
among others Richard Strauss, who had just come from 
Frankfort, where he had conducted his latest work, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, at the first performance, and had, as 
he told me, achieved a success. 

Strauss is a very modest man, and does not like to talk 
about himself; still he was full of his latest creation, which 
he is to conduct at Cologne to-day and which I heard 
here in Berlin under Nikisch at the Philharmonic concert 
last night. The composer gave me an explanation of his 
newest work, which does not quite tally with the several 
analyses that so far have already been published about it, 
but which gave me the clue to the whole. He said to me 
about the following 

‘I did not intend to write philosophical music, nor to 
portray Nietzsche’s great work musically. I meant to 
convey musically an idea of the development of the 
human race from its origin, through the various phases 
of development, religious as well as scientific, up to 
Nietzsche's idea of the Uebermensch. The whole 
symphonic poem is intended as my homage to the genius 
of Nietzsche, which found its greatest exemplification 
(he used the German word Sethaetigung) in his book 
Thus Spake Zarathustra."" This explanation of his 
work brought its understanding at one bound nearer to 
me than volumes of commentaries by Dr. Reimann and 
his ilk could or would have done. Late in the afternoon 
Richard Strauss, at the home of Prof. Wuellner, made an 
attempt to play the most complicated score so far ever 
compiled by any composer—upon the piano. It was of 
course only a sketch, and could not be anything else, 
even if Strauss were a Liszt. 


| . P : 
the first theme is given out by four trumpets, is of ele- 


| make of this close. 





mentary power and, despite its utmost simplicity, of un- 
surpassed and overwhelming grandeur and effectiveness. 
The different episodes of the work, which form one 
symphonic, coherent whole, and last about thirty-five 
minutes, are described in the score as Von den Hinter- 
weltlern, Von der grossen Sehnsucht (this is very strik- 
ing), Von den Freuden und Leidenschaften (the latter 
quite Tristanian), followed by Von Wissenschaft, which 
science is represented by a five part fugue and Der Gene- 
sende. The close of the work is the only thing in it that 
does not satisfy me. It is the musical exemplification of 
an eternally unsolved question mark. A war between the 
two principal keys of B major and C major that predomi- 
nate in the work, and which war remains undecided. 
The violins give the B major chord in the highest posi- | 
tions, and under it the double basses answer with the 
contra C. There is no harmonic solution, and no resolu- 
tion of this harmonic enigma. I don’t know what to 





So deep was the impression created by Zarathustra that 
the audience remained silent for a few seconds after the 
end, and then broke out in tempestuous and long-lasting 
applause, which remained unbroken by opposition. The | 
Berlin critics, however, are vastly at variance in their | 
estimation of the work. Nikisch did wonders with the | 
Philharmonic orchestra in this most difficult and most 
intricate of scores. One thing is certain--the success was | 
so great that Zarathustra will be repeated during the 
course of the season. 

The remainder of the program brought out in orchestral 
works the charmingly performed D major symphony | 
(No. 2 of the B. & H. edition) of Haydn, and * by request’’ 
the Tannhduser overture, with which Nikisch scored a 
repetition of his sensational success based mainly upon 
that horn second voice (given out by six horns) which 
Jungnickel can’t find in the score. 1 was not one of those 
who had joined in the ‘* request,’’ for the program was, as 
usual, much too long, and the Tannh&user overture in 
concerts needs a well earned and much needed rest. 

The soloist of the evening was the once famous pianist 
Sofie Menter. She did not secure a great success, and in 
fact made very little impression. It is too bad we are all 
growing old, but then that’s the law of nature. Only | 
people should know when it is time to stop, and many 
don't seem to be able to comprehend this, among them | 
Sofie Menter. She played the Beethoven E flat concerto 
like a prim old maid, stiffly, disjointedly and without 
force or poetry. In the first movement she made several 
changes which were neither Beethovenish nor particularly 
pleasing or effective. The close of the slow movement 
she played in slight gallop tempo, and the rondo was 
rhythmically bad. The tone, despite the fact that she 





As I said before, I was back in Berlin in time to hear played upon a superb Steinway grand, was weak and 


Zarathustra last night, under Nikisch, and the effect 
which the work created in an admirable performance was 
an indescribable one. Not considered as program music 
at all, but as absolute music, I do not hesitate to call it 
the grandest orchestral score that has ever been penned 
by mortal. This is a strong statement, but I make it with 
forethought’ and intent. ‘Thus far Strauss has in each 
succeeding orchestral work surpassed its forerunner. 
Who knows what he may still give us? Whatever it may 
be, I doubt whetherZin a technical way it can surpass 
Zarathustra. The opening of this work, built upon the 
lowest note, C, of the organ, enforced by the contra 
bassoon and a roll on the big drum, upon which bass 





dry. 

The next program is made up of Schumann's Manfred 
music and the Beethoven Ninth symphony. 

Four Americans performed Haydn's Emperor Franz 
string quartet at the last Sondershausen conservatory 
pupils’ evening. They were Alfred Spiel, from Detroit; | 
Bernard Sturm, from Cleveland; Theodore Rentz, from | 


Pittsburg, and Julius Sturm. 
** * 


In Kiel the Karl Loewe monument was unveiled on the | 
centenary of the great ballad composer's birthday, in the 
presence of his only surviving daughter, Mrs. von 
Bothwell. 
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The death of William Steinway, the noblest, biggest 
hearted and most liberal musical Maecenas that ever lived, 
is a sad blow to his many friends and admirers in this 
country. The German papers, foremost the Ser/iner 
Tageblatt, contain long and appreciative obituary notices 
of the deceased. Many of the young American music 
students here have lost their supporter, and will be in 
distress if there are no provisions in the will to continue 
his generous aid after his demise, or if ghe heirs should 
not feel it incumbent upon themselves to carry out any 
further the deceased's plans of assistance to others. 

Personally I lose in William Steinway the truest, most 
trusted and most trustworthy friend I have ever found 
in the path of my life. I shall cherish and hold sacred 
his memory as long as I live. 


se? # 


Callers at Tue Musicat Covurier's Berlin offices last 
week were Miss Jessie Kimball and Mrs. Lovering, from 
Boston; Charles Joseph Dyer, from Worcester, Mass.; E. 
Albert Witte, editor of the New Yorker Signale, who in- 
tends to settle down in Vienna; Prof. Jedliczka; Mr. D. D. 


| Dexter, of New York; Leo Stern, the English ‘cellist, 


who made a success at the Gewandhaus in Leipsic, and 
who will play here before Emperor William in a few days. 
Mr. Stern then leaves for the United States, where he is 


to make his début in January in Chicago; also Mrs, Mary 


Howe-Lavin, and her brother, Lucien Howe, on their way 
to Stettin, where our fair coloratura singer will guest in 
opera next week. I also met Morris Reno, busy man and 
manager, from New York. O. F, 


Recital at Cook Academy.—A delightful piano re- 
cital was given at Cook Academy, Montour Fall, on De- 
cember 9 by Miss Cora Eleanor Luer, with the assistance 
of Mrs. Sidney Decker, soprano, and Mr. John K. Roosa, 
violinist, both of the academy musical faculty, with Miss 
Alice Jane Roberts and Mr. Edwin Randall Myer at the 
piano 

Tapping-Jewell Song Recital.—These ladies, pu- 
pils of the well-known teacher Ernst Catenhausen, gave 
an enjoyable recital in Steinway Hall Monday evening. 
Mrs. Tapping has a brilliant, clear soprano, and was ‘par- 
ticularly happy in two ysongs by Nevin. Miwaukee, 
Wis., should be glad in the possession of such a singer. 
Miss Jewell showed thct she is rightly named, for hers is 
a gem of a contralto voice, displayed to excellent advan- 
tage in Thomas’ Summer Night. Together the ladies sang 
some pretty duets, a lullaby by Mr. Catenhausen especially 
well, Miss Beach also assisting in two trios 

A Pupil of Tecla Vigna.—The pupils of Mme. Tec- 
la Vigna, of Cincinnati, are fast bringing the reputation of 
their admirable teacher into greater prominence. The fol- 
lowing is a brief extract from a notice of some length 


Another Cincinnati soprano has received deserved recognition ir 
Indianapolis at the recent first concert of tl rchestra there The 
Indianapolis Journa/, of last Wednesday said The soloist of tl 
evening was Miss Elise Dorst, of Cincinnati, a pu] f Tecla Vigna 
Her first aria was the erated one from The Queen of Sheba, by 
Gounod In her secor f the 7 um she gavea bole by 
Verdi. The latter was and an a ! f alizatior 

pleasing singers who has appeared 





Miss Dorst is one f the 
here for some time.’ 


Mile. Rita Elandi (Amelia Groll), the singer who is mak- 
ing a great success in Wagner roles, is also a pupil of Mme 


Tecla Nigna. 
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ADDRESS: 
MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 
154 West 84th Street, 
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Miss AMELIA 


EINEBERG, 


Concert Pianist, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH, 
Berlin, 





For terms, dates, etc., address 


No. 259 West 113th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


(Concert and Oratorio. | 





SOPRANO. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITALS. —.. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 118 W, 13th St,. New York. 


Louise St. John 
Westervelt, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, 


Corncerts, Recitals, 
Musicales, 


Sole Direction H.M. Hirschberg 





Musical Burean, 


35 West 15th St., New York 





BARITONE. 
American Tour until January 15, 1897. 


GEORGE W. FERGUSSON, , 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





HIRSCH, 


CONTRALTO. 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, &c. 
address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL. 


BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, or 
327 Amsterdam Avenue, 
—u— NEW YORK. 








ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all matters 
pertaining to the Art of Singing 
Voice production, Concert, Church, 
Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi 
vates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
lass taught dramatic action. Stage 
Practice, rublic Performance, etc. 


149A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, - 
PARIS, December 9, 1896. J 
CANTIQUES DE NoéL. 
CTING.—The worst actor in life is the friend 
who can lie to you while he looks you straight in 
the eyes. 

Insufficiency.—Might as well say that good looks make 
a good wife as to say that a good voice makes an artist. 

Education.—Viewing the influence of music on emotion, 
and the influence of emotion on event, it is astonishing 
how little music is cultivated for and by the people. 

Appreciation.—Beauty and ability are duly appreciated ; 
there is no credit for quality. 

Praise.—People do not know how much they do for the 
world when they praise people. 

Distance.—Feelings can separate more widely than 
oceans, 

Pardon.—It is easy enough to forgive; to forget that 
one has been capable of doing that which hurt is another 
thing. 

Independence.— Never let anyone walk over you—no? 
even yourself. 

Restitution.—The woman who breaks up a home for 
the sake of a career had better reflect that she will have 
to make that home for the whole family the rest of her 
life. 

Labor.—How hard a homely woman must work to 
make up for not being beautiful—and then she does not 
do it. 

Error.—The arrangement of streets in Paris is like 
Truth—the slightest deviation from the straight line and 
you are lost, little by little. 

Opinion.—It is not differing from others that is harm- 
ful; it is insisting that all others are wrong. 

Service.—Everyone is good in doing for you; where is 
the one that can think for you and will not forget? 

Imitation—-Is the microbe of certain failure, in any line. 

Men like women as employés. Of course they do. 
Ten men cannot do what one woman can do, twenty can- 
not do what one will do, when she feels for the master 
interest, sympathy, not necessarily love. It is the sex 
instinct. Some women are made over the soul of a dog 

God pity them! 

A Distinction.—Men are not brutally selfish where 
women are concerned; they are only brutally stupid. 

Ingenuity.—The resources of selfishness in getting 
things done for it are most admirable. 

Arrogance.—There is nothing insignificant that people 
take so much of with such good grace as arrogance. 

Loving.—The misfortune of loving is that nothing else 
seems worth while. 

Disappearance.— What becomes of dead birds and “‘ fin- 
ished musicians "’ ? 

Fidelity.—How can you expect fidelity of a husband? 

Resistance.—In a wrestling match a good half of the 
effort goes in defense. 

Force.—It requires brains to be good. 

Enjoyment.—Nothing is any good if anything is the 
matter; everything is good if nothing is the matter. ,. 

Thoughtlessness.—Thoughtful people are made every 





| day to weep and swear through the thoughtlessness of 
| thoughtless people. 
Deafness.—Where are the ears of people who find some 
| playing and singing good? 
Inspiration.—Not where you are, but your feelings that 
make your spirit. Riding in a balloon does not make you 


| light. If you could get the balloon inside of you, you 
| could soar. 

Wisdom.—Everyone should keep an understudy in hap- 
| piness. 


Supplemental Education.—If we could hear the thought 
| of every stranger who gave us more than a passing look 
on the street in the day, what an education it would be! 

Individuality.—There is of course an individuality in 
nations, as in persons, to be respected. But imagine if 
out of respect to individuality in appetite, each member 
| of a household were to insist on choosing and preparing 
his own meal, what a house! There are occasions when 
| the nation’s housekeeper should not only decide, but do, 


| when union of action under one head is the best for the | 


individuals. 

Plagiarism.—It is by the force of old thoughts that 
new ones are created. 

Logic.—Many things are so which are wholly illogical. 
| A short dress may become more muddy than a long one 
through the very fact of its length, which makes one 
neglect to protect it when necessary. 

Offenses.—The next worst thing to a woman with a 


past is a woman with a future. 

Internationality.—The law of might makes right alone 
speak internationality. We cannot afford to get along 
without the superiority created by each other. 

Murder.—Love cannot live with Conscience slain by his 
side. 

Waste.—Half a good woman’s power to achieve is used 
up in endurance and self-restraint. Her superb spirit- 
uality was meant for better things. It is like pavinga 
gutter with gold for want of stones—dead waste. 

Earning —One can live without making much in the 
hope of better things. To possess what is too dearly 
bought is the end of enjoyment in it. 

Career.—I cannot imagine a woman deciding on a pub- 
lic career in springtime. 

Money.—It is not only the direct evils of the money 
making system that are to be deplored. But so ingrained 
has selfishness become as a result of it that the way of 
one who attempts to travel by a cleaner route is more 
difficult than the selfish one. 

Amiability.—Nothing on earth irritates like well inten- 
tioned imbecility. 

Famished.—When a child is crying for simple milk, you 
cannot divert it with pearl-handled knives, gold pencil 
cases, diamond bracelets or ruby rings. 

Pity 'tis.—What beautiful to-days we could have only 
for the to-morrows! 

Unnecessary.—When there is such abundance of ex- 
quisite happiness to be had in the straight ways of living, 
what is the use of seeking itin the crooked ones? 

Conventionality —People are not conventional as much 
as they are stereotyped. 

Sensitiveness.—One thing that prevents the growth of 
unselfishness is the selfish way in which it isaccepted. The 








| delicacy of a sacrifice does not appeal to one person in 


fifteen. 

Recompense.—There is no recompense on earth for the 
woman who chooses to be straight instead of happy, either 
from the esteem of those she repulses, the reward of those 


woman who would if she would not. 

Luxury—Comes to men from Fortune, to women from 
men. All that a woman can ever make herself is only 
‘‘ earnings.”’ 

Possession—Some people have everything on earth that 
heart does not wish. 

Sickness—The body out of tune. 

Death—The end of any happiness. 

FANNig EpGAar THOMAS. 





COINCIDENCES IN MusicaAL WRITING. 





M. Jean Hubert has at Fischbacher’s an interesting 








who pretend to esteem her, or the punishment of the | 


volume in which he traces resemblances more or less 
striking between passages of different composers. He 
frames the little bouquet of distant relatives in the follow- 
ing poetic reflection of Richard Wagner: 

‘* One must see in the artist but the blossoming of col- 
lective force, a blossom capable, however, in its turn of 
And of Musset 


producing new germs.”’ 


Rien n’appartient a rien, tout appartient 4 tous; 

I] faut étre ignorant comme un maitre d’école 
Pour se vanter de dire une seule parole 

Que quelqu’un n’ait pas dite ou pensée avant nous. 


He also deduces the statement that of all the masters 
of the most powerful genius or of the most incontestable 
talent, not one is exempt from what he styles ‘‘ réminis- 
cences,”’ 

These réminiscences he holds to be an inevitable con- 
sequence of circulating thought, of the influence of idea 
on idea, and of the state of art at the moment of produc- 
tion. He considers the wonder to be not that there are 
so many, but that there are not more, viewing the fecun- 
dity of musical production. He also makes a distinction 
between coincidences of manipulation and coincidences 
of ideas. It goes without saying that inferior writers 
and common plagiarists are exempt from consideration 
in the search. 

That the greatest geniuses have been isolated in these 
procédés no just person can maintain, no more than he 
can deny that the marrow of style is divers styles. Men- 
delssohn and Schumann owe their robust foundations to 
Bach; further, they owed much, no doubt, to each other. 
The compositions of Brahms betray admiration of Schu- 

Rienzi testifies that Meyerbeer and 
Many triumphal scores of the French 


mann and Schubert. 
Auber have lived. 
school owe their success to Gounod, and Wagner is now 
tracing the victory fur others yet to come. 

Not only has this secret influence been exercised in the 
lines of harmony and instrumentation, but even in phrase 
Marschner and Reyer owe many a pas- 
In Lohengrin and in Tann- 


arrangement. 
sionate outburst to Weber. 
hduser, as in Rienzi and The Flying Dutchman, may the 
author of Euryanthe be recognized. 

There is a strong likeness between a passage in Bach's 
Passion and a symphonic passage which serves as the 
entr’acte of the second act of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

In one of the most masterful pages of Don Juan Gluck 
may be heard, or at least remembered. The likeness of 
notation is striking between the Oracle’s prediction of the 
death of the Azag and the words of the Cozzmander, by 
which on a succession of B naturals he expresses his haste 
and the necessity of his running off. 

Mozart in his turn was imitated (if it should be called 
imitation) by Devienne, a French writer, who in a rondo 
of the Visitandines has an arrangement of notation almost 
identical with Colomba o tortoin the Enchanted Flute. 
In Joconde, by Nicolo, is also a Mozart souvenir (the in1- 
tial theme in the G minor symphony). 

In the Barber of Seville Rossini has complimented not 
only Spontini but Mozart. ‘The Quando Corpus of his 
Stabat Mater is likewise reminiscent of Haydn's Quando 
Corpus. An ass’s bray is photographed in harmony in 
the quarrel between PAa@dus and Pan, and in the bottom 
phrase of the Mendelssohn overture. An allegretto of 
Mendelssohn, second symphony (B flat, 6-8 time), in the 
same key and time, and with slight modifications other- 
wise, appears in a rondeau by Dandrieu, 1684-1740 

The ‘‘ lights out’’ phrase of the Huguenots brings to 
mind a motive in the eighth fugue of the Well Tempered 
Clavichord. The celebrated Lohengrin Wedding March 
moves exactly as does La belle nuit, la belle féte in Boiel- 
dieu’s Deux Nuits. In the Crépuscule des dieux is a 
twin passage with one in Rhinegold, and for the eyes at 
least a third occurs in the overture of La belle Mélusine, 
by Mendelssohn. A chevauchée memory is found in Les 
Hébrides, and the introduction of the third symphony of 
the latter is made to pulsate in the phrase between 
Briinnhilde and Siegmund, second act, scene four, of Die 
Walkiire. Thirty-seven times is repeated in the first act 
of Parsifal a phrase which is but vaguely traced in the 
Reformation Symphonie, by all of which it will be seen that 








For Open Dates and Terms of __ eee 


MARIE BREMA, 


In America after February, 1897. 


H. PLUNKET GREENE, 


/n America after March 20, 1897, 


4DDRESS 





Mr. MORRIS RENO, 
144 West 74th St., New York. 








Marie Parcello 


CONTRALTO, 


CONCERT ana ORATORIO 


‘Mile. Parcello sang + ~~) ei 
GALIGNANI's MESSENGER (Paris). 

‘*A voice of pure. rich, vibrant contralto 
quality—of unusually wide range; an ac- 
complished, llig an ym pathetic 
Young artist.’""—THe Musica Courier 

“A voice of unusual power and sweet- 
ness. Her style is distinctly dramatic.’’— 
MAIL AND Express. 

“Mile Pepcello pecsteces a rare Ccon- 
tralto.""—Boston Times. 

“A contralto of wide range and delight 
ful timbre,”"—AMERICAN REGISTER (Paris) 

A “Mile. Parcello sang with such fervor 
and breadth of style that she created a 
profound impression.”"—LONDON TIMES. 


Address : Studio 1202 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 








Photo. by Cameron, Londen. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, GRAHAM REED, 
PIANIST. BARITONE. 


Concerts and Recitals of Song and Piano. 


Applicants for Tuition address 
STUDIOS: Steinway Hall, New York, 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 


CORINNE MOORE- 
LAWSON, 


SOPRANO. 


MANAGEMENT 








H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU 


36 West 15th Street, New York. 
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there was a strong line of sympathy, occult or studied, 
between these two souls so distinctly different to all ap- 


pearance. 


‘* Adieu, gloire et patrie,’’ in the third act of Auber’s 
‘a toi ma derniére penseée ”’ 


Haydée, is made to read as 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Marcelle Pregi sang Marguerite in the fiftieth presen 
concert. * Fournets, the only Berlioz Mephisto, is plz 


ing. How can it be that two first-class singers can rep 


from Guido to Genevra, by Halévy. Somebody had the | sent so differently the same character? As well ask w 


temerity to point out this interesting fact’ to Auber, and 


received a full view of the latter’s back for his pains. 


It is remarked that while Halévy’s influence was ex- 
erted upon composers of his day, very few of these coinci- 


does not the pink have the odor of the rose. 
Mme. Guy d’Hardelot regrets that her health does r 


hopes to go next year. Anew song has been added 


ing the Devz/ at the Opéra, so horns and hoofs were lack 


9 





ta- | in Philadelphia society, hearing that a certain singing 


tion of the Damnation of Faust at last Sunday's Colonne | teacher excused her financial severity to her pupils on 


ay-| the ground of the ingratitude she so often received, 


‘Good heavens! On that score I should not 


| replied 
re- | suppose the Lord would evet give us anything! 

hy Two lovely American girls at the Marchesi school this 
year are Miss Brimson of Boston, and Miss Weaver, of 


10t | Pennsylvania. Miss Weaver has finished French work for 


vermit of her being in America again this season. She| concert, and is now taking up German songs—Schubert, 
I g £ g Ul g 


to | Schumann, Brahms, &c., after which will follow a thorough 


dences may be found in their scores. The reason for this} her repertory, Avec toi, companion to Sans toi. She/| review of all, and then she will return home to orna- 


would be an interesting point to discuss. 


Even the individual Reyer is not free from these remi- 
niscent influences, active or passive. In the third act of 


Sigurd is a fleeting souvenir of 

l'Africaine. ‘The delicate little 

prelude to Connais-tu le pays ?, 

by Ambroise ‘Thomas, is reflected 

in a ritournelle in Roi d’Ys, by 

Lalo, and again in the third act 

of Verdi’s Ballo in Maschera, Sei 

gneur, donnez par grace. Lenep- 

ven and Massé have heard the 

same suggestions in Noces de 

Jeannette and Deuil d’Avril. 

Of course there is a suggestion 

in movement, rhythm, shape, asin 

melody. A melodic musician is a 

fountain for dramatic writers to 

draw from, and of these Mozart | 

and Mendelssohn are oceans. 

With all of Brahms’ originality 

he drew from Schubert, Beethoven 

and Mendelssohn. Gounod may 

be generously traced in the clas- | 

sics. | 
Harmonic reminiscences are } 

charmingly traced by M. Hubert, 

and from the most interesting 

pages of his work. For instance, 

a duoin Romeo and Juliette and 

a passage in Hayén’'s twelfth 

symphony (B flat). Chords accom- 

pany the disappearance of the vis- 

ion of Marguerite before Faust 


and certain chords in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream are sim- 
ilar. Atous mes maux fidéles in 
the Stances de Sapho is found in 
a Schumann Etude Sympho- 
nique (a passage in E marked 
Marcato il canto "’). 
To continue this delightful in ° 
vestigation would be but to fill 
more pages with surprises. To 
myself it has been a revelation in 
musical literature possessing a 
strong fascination. It is a very 


curious feature of composition, the 


| 
marking of resemblance by rhythm | 
without melody, sometimes with } 
intervals quite different — key, 
phrasing and intention often dif- 
erent. When intentional it 1s 
clever, when unconscious absorp- 
tion it is interesting, when occur- 
ring without possibility even of 
absorption it becomes weird and 
prophetic. 

It is only :egrettable that this 
rapid suggestion is not accom- 
panied by the notations, as won- ———— 
der is deepened by the sight, es- 
pecially in harmonic correspon- 
dence. —— 

MIETTES. 

Marie Van Zandt was beauti- 
fully received. The papers are 
full of applause of themselves, showing how very nice they 
were to be so nice. Miss Minnie Tracey is here study- 
ing Italian and German réles and learning interpreta- 
tion from composers. M. Reyer is a strong admirer 
of her as a singer and actress. A _ beautiful girl, 
large, vigorous, with good sense and practical intelli- 
gence, Miss Tracey is one for the new school. Maurel 
undertook to coach Delna not to be so gamine as 
Zerlina, and Delna would not have it. (That puts the 
case very mildly.) 

Miss Sazanne Adams is having new costumes made. 
Her engagement with the Opera closes in a few months. 


| 
| 


This is the young woman of whom Mr. Grau spoke ad- | 


miringly, saying she was the only singer who ever refused 
to go to the Metropolitan because she was not ready for 
America. 

Miss Estelle Potts is at the boundary of the promised 
land. ‘‘I am just beginning to find out what it means to 
be a prima donna,”’ she says. 

Nevada is having success in Russia. 











speaks with warm admiration of the poems of E 
Wheeler Wilcox and their dramatic possibilities, maki 


lla | ment, it is to be hoped, your concert stage. Miss Brim- 
ng | son has all the usual operas in French, and is now study- 


background music more suitable to them than conven-' ing German réles of -/sa, Elizabeth, Ruiinnhilde and 











PARIS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MUSICAL COU 


tional accompaniment. For example, she wrote scenic 


music for The Birth of the Opal, The Blue Danube an 
Tired, all of which are very successful as effective recita 
tions. 

The Misses Flavel leave Paris this week for America 
after seasons of careful musical study, vocal and instru 


mental. From New York they go to Washington, where 
they remain some time and where their accomplishments 


will be appreciated, and thence to their home in Astoria 
Ore, 
Miss Mandelick has been heard by Ruicordi. ‘‘ The 


king of Italy,’’ as he is styled by the artists, was most 
enthusiastic in praise of her voice and talents, Miss 
Stelle, of New York, is passing all the operatic réles in 





Sieglindein French. She means 


later to take them up in German. 


The directors have their eyes on 
this young woman, and all hope 
ee el for happy recompense for the 
pains she has taken 
Saint-Saéns says that Don Juan 
should be sung in Italian. The 
Hymne 4 Sara Bernhardt, to be 
given by the Colonne orchestra 
and chorus on the occasion of her 
féte, is by Gabriel Pierné. The 
Opera house direction permits a 
repetition by its dancers of the 
classic dances given at Versailles 
before the Czar. The representa- 
tion will be for the benefit of the 
Dramatic Artists’ Society. A Mr. 
Lohengrin, by Audran, is being 
played here. A portrait of Ros 
sini was sold this week for 6,000 
frs., and a manuscript score of 
William Tell for 4,700 frs. ‘The 
Chanteurs de St. Gervais have 
recommenced their excellent work 
in the domain of sacred and clas 
sic music. 
Mme. Ambre Bouichére gave 
the first of her pupils’ auditions 
this week. It was given in one 
of the city theatres, with cos- 
tumes, décors, mise en scéne, &c. 
This is splendid drill for operatic 
students, nothing better, and 
Mme, Bouichére in indefatigable 
in her efforts to make them of 
| the greatest value 


Fannie Epcar THoMAs 


New York Ladies’ Trio. 
The New York Ladies’Trio played 
on December 8 with the Paterson, 
N. J., Orpheus (¢ and on No 


vember 28 with the Palma Club, 





Jersey City, to which concerts the 
following notices refer. The trio 
will play on December 28 in a 
chamber concert at the Brooklyn 
Art Institute 

The New York Ladies’ Tri« 4 portior 


| f the assisting talent, followe wit 
| G a Adag n Sche ° rt 
te Dora Valesca Beck« 
s Flavie t n Her v 
s toe 














They rendere | active < 
’ I ‘ ne the espe al feature 
eve x Tt I selectior 
= we ally we ver Mr. Wiske 
Iw Song ne f the latest r 
s of the talented conductor 
“ e Urpheus ¢ lut was the tl rd 
eee. t he program and was rendered 
the first time in publ ast evening 
It at e arouse stone off the 
rudience for, be possessing trt 
é was capita Mme. Ruth Ye i, the sopra of the 
evening, isa singer iality He e is deligt y 
1 | resi and pure Call, Paterson, N. J., December 1300 
The Palma Club was filled last night at what was esteemed tl 
finest concert ever given by the club The instrumental art 





the New York Ladies’ Trio, were Miss Dora Va 


| 
| 
prone the title of 
4 lesca Becker, violinist ; Miss Flavie Van Den Hende, \ ncel st, 
| Miss Mabel Phipps, pianist, and a more charming at 1 thoroughly 
| artistic eendering of their two numbers on the rogram has ne 
| been heard in this city. Miss Becker's violit aying was remark 
’ | ably fine ;: her bowing and technic and the road, full tone she pr 
| doen, ee expression she gives to all her work, shows 
> | her mastery of the instrument. Miss Van De Hende, the 
| cellist produces a rapturously ri h, pure, ever tality f tone 
| Miss Mabel Phipps, the pianist of the trio, is very artist Her 
touch is firm, her technic and a mpanying are | The Journal, 


| Jersey City, N./., November 28, 1& 


French with Juliani, and is almost ready for a debut. 


Miss Adelaide Kalkmann, of St. Louis, returns home 


soon. She has been studying with Sbriglia. Mlle. Jane 


Vieu is a young French composer just coming to view. 
She is tall, dark, brilliant, and sings her own songs. 


— VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and the other Nicolas—for sale. Ad 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


Dr. Riera, the handsome young Spaniard, well known | dealer 
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GODOWSKY 


LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 
BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
82 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





ANNA LANKOW, 


Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


SREITKOPT € HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 





FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 








BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, Solo Violinist. 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, Solo ’Cellist. 


Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


THE EUTERPE TRIO. 
i 133 West 84th Street, New York, 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For terms, dates, &c., address 


S. HARTMANN, care of THe Musicat Courier, New York. 


MISS INEZ GRENELLI, 


—or— PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 





For terms, dates, etc., address direct 
155 West 66th St., New York 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
136 Fifth Ave., NEW YORE. 


Director of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Sonata Readings. Analytical Recitals. 


LOouoIs V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 








MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKONSTLER PRIZE 1892. 
‘I recomme ind Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of 
musical theory, especially of its higher branches. 
MUNICH. I. RHEINBERGER. 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. ae Hall, 
Covent Garden, etc., concerts, and Professor of 
Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


Concert Pianist. 


Por terms dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 92d Street, New York City, 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


— MAKERS OF THE — 


**Gemiunder Art” Violins, 
** Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 

Send for new Catalogue. 42 East 23d St., New York. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 


CONTRALTO, 
123 West 30th Street, New York City. 

















ELEANORE MEREDITH, 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS: 


9 West 2ist Street, New York. 


From Paris. 


STUDENTS EN AMATEUR. ° 








HE Misses Nellie and Katie Flavel, of Astoria, 


Ore., are specially interesting as students from the 


fact that they are in no way compelled to prepare them- 
selves as professionals and have no intention of following 
a public career. Wealthy and well cared for, they study 
music because they love it, desire to attain in it, have 
talent for it and because, like all sensible girls, they real- 
ize that life is full of vicissitudes. 

Miss Nellie studied in New York with Mr. Sonnekalb, in | 
San Francisco with Zoberbier and others. Her intention | 
was to go to Berlin to continue her studies, but meeting in | 
Paris M. Santiago Riera, the eminent professor of piano, 
shé was so impressed by his style, conscience, breadth of | 
feeling and idea, and the disinterested manner in which he | 
gave his attention to her progress, that she remained in | 
Paris. She is more than satisfied with her progress. 
Schumann, Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein, Liszt, with Saint- 
Saéns, Chaminade, Godard, Pfeiffer, of the French school, 
have been the burden of her work the past months. M. 
Riera evidently appreciates his pupil, as he has dedicated 
to her Valse Elégante, his last composition. In Paris she 
has been in requisition in many circles where singers 
are many and pianists few among society girls. She 
played regularly at the meetings and afternoon services 
of the Union American Church, and frequently at the re- 
ceptions held at the home of Dr. Thurber, the pastor 
of the church. Attwelve she was organist of her home 
church. 

Miss Katie, a vocalist, is alsoa good musician. Pupil of 
Mrs. Marriner Campbell, of San Francisco, she appreciated 
that woman’s teaching since being in Europe and finding 
that she was not obliged to undo or waste time in begin- 
ning at the beginning, asso many are obliged todo. Her 
voice is a pure high dramatic soprano, capable of agility 
and clean execution. Her execution, indeed, has been 
highly complimented. She has gained much in dash and 
style. Pleurezmes Yeux, Cavatina from Pécheurs des 
Perles and Hérodiade are types of the style she enjoys, 
She hasacquired all the standard arias, which the flexibility 
of her voice and a born sense of absolute pitch make easy 
work. In London she means to add to her styles with Mr. 
Randegger. She touches E flat and lower A. 

The sisters have done more social work in Paris than 
falls to the lot of many foreign pupils. Although loving 
music and being earnest students, they were comparatively 
care free, and their social natures, accomplishments and 
a talent for rich and varied dressing made them much 
sought after by many sets, who see them depart with re- 
gret. They have traveled much, having visited nine coun- 
tries in Europe. The girls inherit their musical talents 
from their mother, who was a good musician, and who 
made them good sight readers even as children. Their re- 
turn home will be made by London. Bon voyage et 4 
bientot ! 








Augustus Hyllested and Royalty 


F course royalty cannot make or destroy genius, 

but it is certainly an evidence of some superior quali- 

ties in a musician when people who hear everything of the 
best show him marks of special favor. 

Mr. Hyllested as a pianist has been specially favored by 
courts and royal personages who are genuine music lovers, 
It is a well-known fact that the Princess of Wales attends 
his concerts in London. In this gracious act there is quite 
as much real love of his playing as there is courtesy to a 
gifted countryman. He has also been invited to Marl- 
borough House, and has received charming souvenirs from 
host and hostess. He has visited for weeks at Itzehoe, the } 
home of the Princess Louise, who is a sister of the King of | 
Denmark, and played several times at Holyrood House, 
the home of Lord Aberdeen when Lord High | 
sioner. 

Last year in the course of a concert tour King Christian | 
of Denmark called him to the castle of Amelienbourg and | 
talked long and freely with the pianist. Prince Hans is | 
one of his most ardent admirers, testifying sincere admira- | 
tion when the pianist played at the Prime Minister's. 

Last year Hyllested was invited by the dowager Em- | 
press Frederick, who is a daughter of Queen Victoria and 
mother of Emperor William, to play his compositions at her | 
palace in Berlin, and she graciously gave him presentation | 
to various personages in England. He has also visited the 
dowager Empress Dagmar of Russia, who is the mother 
of the Czar, at the Castle Bernstorff. He was known by 
King Oscar of Sweden as a child prodigy. He has been 
decorated by the Italian Government, receiving the gold | 
medal of the order of Per Merito Artistico Musicale, also 
diploma of the order of Cavaliers of Honor, for his compo- 
sitions. He is royal court pianist to the Princess Louise. 








Bulow’'s Letters.—The Neue Deutsche Rund- | 
schau publishes a correspondence between H. v. Biilow | 
and Emil Heckel about a plan for establishing a national 





theatre in Mannheim. 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


| 
BASSO, 


| Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and of “The Bostonians,’ 
begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST S3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 


ADDRESS 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St, or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, 


contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, New York. 


University School of Music 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO Jonas, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. Lamson, A. B., Head of Vocal Department. 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Directer. 


The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
im this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1605-86. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


New York College of Music, 


128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 
Terms from $:5.00 upward per Quarter. 

Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


NINA RATHBONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 











Miss AMY FAY 


is open to engagements for 
PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on applicaton. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 





es ‘VY CNG oul ~~ 
4 |- “+ 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


JEANNE FRANKO, 


Solo Violinist. 


—ALSO— 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 
114 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALES@A BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address, 120 East 89th Street, New York. 














SOLO OR STRING QUARTET. 
40 West 20th Street, New York. 


| Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, the Royal 


sir 
for 
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Louise LAINE. 


Louise Laine), was born in Waverly, N. Y. She | 
appeared in public first at the age of six years and was al- | 
ways thereafter in demand. At the age of twelve she be- 
gan her solo work in church. She studied voice, piano, 
pipe organ and harmony in private lessons at Elmira Col- 


lege. 
Her first church position of importance was in the 


famous choir of T. K. Beecher’s church in Elmira, her en- 


gagement being the direct result of her singingof With 
Verdure Clad at the closing concert of a music festival 
then in progress. During the year previous she had been 
studying with Mrs. P. S. Hulbert, a woman in private life 
who, having had all the advantagt of European training, 
took an affectionate interest in the young singer. Upto 
this time the young girl’s studies had been for pure love of 
music ; her ideals were so high and her self-confidence so 
small that it was only with the greatest diffidence she un- 
dertook the performance of important works, and it was 
only the strong encouragement of Mrs. Hulbert, herself a 
fine vocalist, that decided the girl to definitely devote her- 
self to her life work. From that time she has been an en- 
thusiastic, earnest student, never content with the present, 
ever working for higher points. 

After fifteen months in the Elmira church she resigned 
her position to continue her studies in Boston, where she 
pursued the study of piano under Mr. B. J. Lang, but 
after a year decided to devote herself entirely to her voice, 
although she still plays well. 

Her vocal studies were continued under Mme. Rametti 
(who retired from teaching that year), Messrs. Charles R. 
Adams, John L. Hodsdon and Arthur J. Hubbard. She 
sang with success with Mr. Bernlard Listemann's Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and his String Quartet. 


Being offered a position in Halifax, Nova Scotia, she 


accepted for one year, but was persuaded to remain three | 


years, during which time she was soloist of the Orpheus 
Club—the chief choral society in Nova Scotia—the soprano 
of St. Matthew’s Church, the head of the department of 
voice culture in the Halifax Conservatory, and the soloist 
for the Beethoven (string) Trio. 


3esides these duties she took the chief réles in the light | 


operas given by the Orpheus Club every year in addition to 


heir regular ncerts, an he also gave a series ¢ rocay | 
their regular conce , and she also gave a series of vocaj 


recitals under the patronage of His Excellency Lieut. Gen. 
Sir John Ross and his honor Lieut. Gov. M. B. Daly and 
the American Consul General, Mr. W. C. Foye. Her sing. 
ing had such an effect as to make her widely known all 
over Canada, notices of her work being to this day eagerly 
and affectionately read by friends and strangers alike, and 
it is said that no singer in that city ever achieved the po- 
sition there accorded to her. 

Since returning to Boston she had filled many New 
England festival engagements and always with success. 
Her repertory includes all the standard works, while new 
works always claim attention. During the past two sea- 
sons she has, with her friend Miss Rogers, given a series of 
historic recitals in various private houses in Cambridge, 
which have attracted wide attention and great interest, 
nothing of the kind having ever been heard there. Her 
recital of a year ago was regarded as one of the events of 
the season. Of Mrs. Blackmore it has been said by one of 
Boston’s best critics : ‘‘ She is one of the few that have ob- 
tained an enviable position on merit and not on influence,” 
and her name was included ina short list of widely known 
musicians who ‘‘ present diversified and entertaining pro- 
grams."—PAilip Hale in Tue Musicat Courter, /uly 
29, 1590. 

Of her teaching it may be of interest to know that one 
of her Canadian pupils while visiting in London and de- 
siring to continue her studies went to Sir Joseph Barnby 
for criticism and advice. Sir Joseph, upon hearing her 


sing, said : ‘‘ You have evidently had the best of training 


and have nothing to unlearn, and with such a foundation 


you will progress rapidly.” 


Mrs. Blackmore spent the spring and summer of this 


RS. RICHARD BLACKMORE, JR. (Miss | year abroad. Upon arriving in London, the change in 
i climate, after the season’s severe strain, produced a reac- 


tion, and all engagements had to be given up, her physi- 
cians not permitting her to sing until late in June. Her 


appearance before the Green Park Club—a most exclusive 


| women’s club, of which the Princess Christian is president 
—elicited generous admiration, and her voice was spoken 
of by the most prominent members as being one of the most 
beautiful of the season. She was especially and personally 
commended by critics and artists alike, who not only re- 
gretted the ill health that had prevented her earlier ap- 
pearance, but assured her that another visit would surely 
result in a notable success. Indeed, arrangements are 


pending with one of London's leading managers for another 
season. 
Mrs. Blackmore was especially pleased to be under the 


instruction of Signor Randegger, who pronounced her 




















MRS. RICHARD BLACKMORE, JR.—LOUISE LANE. 


voice one of unusual beauty and urged her to return to an 


undoubted success. Mrs. Blackmore was entertained on 


several occasions at the house of the former Boston soprano 


Miss Alice Esty, and also among other professional people | 
widely known in London, meeting always cordial welcome 
and earnest invitations to return. She is now in Boston for 
the winter, in splendid health and voice, devoting herself 
as usual to her work. She is an enthusiastic teacher, hav- | 
ing the power of imparting knowledge and inspiring con- | 
fidence to a very high degree. 
Mrs. Blackmore is proud of the fact that she isan Ameri- | 
can trained singer. In London she was often asked with 
whom she studied in Europe, and great surprise was shown | 
when she said always, ‘‘I was educated entirely in the 
United States.” In an interview Mrs. Blackmore said 
** Please do not misunderstand me. I am bigoted in favor 
of no county ; art should be universal, but I do believe in 
individuality. We may be taught one truth by one teacher, 
and another by some one else. It remains for our individu- 
ality to seize upon and assimilate that which we hear. I 
believe in the widest education for singers. I have re- 
ceived vocal ‘points’ from a symphony concert. I have 


fore sonatas are available as 
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been instructed while listening to some execrable singing 
two of my watchwords to my pupils are ‘listen’ and 
‘think."” Appended are a few press notices 


The solos of Mrs. Biackmore, of Boston, were most pleasing, and 
particularly the last number did the clear voice of the singer 
leave a strong impression Jribune, Manchester, N.H 

Assisting the Boston S f Expressior 
Handel's Rejoice Greatly was beautifully sung by Mrs. Blackmore 


Mrs. Blackmore in her singing fascinates by her wonderfully rich 
and absolutely pure tones, while in her phrasing she shows great 
dramatic intensity f the utmost de acy with equal facility 


Boston Time 


Mrs. Blackmore is pleasing and has a fine soprano 


to look uy 
voice of brilliant quality Boston Herald 


was a great fav ite at the grand con- 


Mrs. Blackmore i 
Expressand Standard, Newport, Vt 





cert (of the Festival 





The sing f Mrs. I kmore was nire ‘ the society 
was very fortunate in securing her set es Gazette, St. John, N.B 

The work of the soloists was excellent. Mrs. Blackmore was be- 
fore the ence for the first time, and was well received, especial 
notice being deserved in the second part Monitor, Concord,N. H. 

Mrs. Blackmore's charming v e has seldom been heard to better 
advantage than in the Lorele Liszt Jribune, Cambridge, Mass 


Mrs. Blackmore oice, rich, brilliant 





especially in its u part n quality ina 
word, she possesses what may fairly be called a voice hors ligne 
She is a singer to er y Transcript, Boston 

Mrs. Blackmore deserves particular mention, because of her fine 
voice—a dramatic soprano—and pleasing personality She sang the 
aria from Le (¢ especially wel Transcript, Boston 

he society was very fortunate in securing Mrs. Blackmore. She 
has a nellow v e,a Ss rator singer in every sense of 
the wor Sun, S Ap Vv. A 

Miss Laine (Mrs. Blackmore) is a singer of much ability, possessing 
a voice of remarkable range and purity Journai, Corning, VN. } 


Beethoven Readings.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett’'s 
courses given under the above title have now been defi- 
nitely arranged for New York and Brooklyn. The Brooklyn 
course will be given in the Art Building on Montague 
street, and the New York public course in Chickering Hall. 
Both courses will consist of ten readings on consecutive 
Tuesdays, beginning January 19. The hour at Chickering 
Hall will be 11 o’clock in the morning, and at the Art 
Building 2 o'clock in the afternoon 





These readings are not announced specifically as piano 
recitals, although each includes the recital of one of the 
Beethoven sonatas They are not specially studies in 
Beethoven in the sense of endeavoring to bring out the 
points in which Beethoven differs from other great com- 
posers. They are studies in the scope of musicianship, so 
to speak. They attempt to give music students a definite 
ground for deciding whether a composition is to be con 
sidered really good music or not. The methods adopted 
by a great composer in handling musical material of all 


sorts are pointed out, in order that the difference between 


the simple elements, with which often very inferior writers 
are ‘‘inspired,” and the artistic use of those elements may 
be recognized. The sonata form, being the most compre- 
hensive and valuable musical form, affords the best oppor- 
tunity for this sort of study. Everything that is worth 
doing in the production of piano music can be and has 
been displayed in the construction of sonatas, and there- 
illustrations of musical work- 
manship of all sorts. Beethoven has been chosen, not 
alone on account of his commanding position as a com- 


poser, but also because of the wide dissemination of his 


works ; for it is Dr. Hanchett’s desire that every person 


attending his readings shall bri 
work to be utilized. A request of this sort is easily grati- 


y with him a copy of the 





fied if the work is a Beethoven sonata, but many would 
ignore it if unfamiliar works were selected. The very 
familiarity of the works is a further reason for using them, 
none of the extremely difficult works being given a place in 
the scheme, since they are also the less familiar and 
therefore less well adapted to the purpose in view. 











MISS 


FANNIE HIRSCH 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
% 


11 East 73d Street, 
wy NEW YORK. 





S 
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Published by (7, Schirmer, New York. 


W. H. NEIDLINGER. 
Small Songs 
For Small Singers. 





Clementine IN AMERICA 


E VERE-sapio. 


With beautiful illustrations in colors 
by WALTER Borsetr. 


Price $1.50 Net. 


The best collection of Children’s Songs published. 
Adopted by the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and leading 





Hore Savoy on Leaome Acewrs, WEW YORK. 


Kindergartners. 





Wa. H. 


RIEGER, 


Teor 


20 Qe 
ORATORIO, 
CONCERT 


AND 


SONG RECITALS. 


For terms, dates, 
etc., address 


18 E. 22d Street, 
New York. 
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Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
Page the high grade schools of music which 


are doing such service in diffusing a correct taste in 
this country and laying a basis for future art production 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music holds a conspicuous 
place. Growing out of a foundation for the study of sacred 
music in the early years of Oberlin College, it has attained 
its present dimensions by means of steady and healthful 
development. Under favorable conditions and skillful 
management it has become one of the largest institutions 
of its kind in America, 

The Oberlin Conservatory last year gave instruction to 
720 students. The faculty numbers twenty-five besides the 
director. The needs of this large community are fully met 
by the appliances with which the school is equipped. The 
conservatory building is one of the finest, perhaps the 
finest, structures of its class in the country. It was the 
gift of Dr. and Mrs. L. C. Warner, of New York, who ex- 
pended over $100,000 on it, not counting the cost of its fur- 
nishings and instruments. Nothing is lacking that could 
facilitate the work of the teachers and students. The 
eighty-five practice rooms are provided with the best in- 
struments ; and lesson rooms, lecture rooms and concert 
hall are supplied with every modern convenience. 

Besides individual instruction, upon which chief reli- 
ance is placed, the principle of co-operation has been de- 
veloped and systematized in the most complete manner. 
Chief among the general advantages are the opportunities 
for hearing music. Every Wednesday evening throughout 
the year vocal and instrumental rehearsals are given by 
teachers and students, which all are required to attend, so 
that those who take part have the experience of public per- 
formance, and those who listen may hear music of the 
highest merit given by the more proficient of their fellows. 
A course of concerts, twenty or so in number, is given dur- 
ing the year by orchestras, string quartets and individual 
artists of eminence. The Musical Union, a choral society 





composed mainly of students of the conservatory and col- 
lege, which has won a high reputation among musicians, 
gives two concerts each year, the first being the annual 
performance of The Messiah just before Christmas, the 
second, in the spring term, presenting some other work of 
high class. Celebrated singers are always engaged for the 
solo parts on these occasions. Not less valuable is the 
Sunday singing of the choirs in the churches of the town, 
which is hardly excelled by the work of the best choirs of 
the large cities. 

Technical instruction is based on the most approved 
methods. The reputation of the conservatory is such that 
its graduates are sought by heads of institutions, and may 
be found in all sections of the country successfully admin- 
istering positions of influence. 

The Oberlin Conservatory requires of its candidates for 
graduation a broad scientific musical culture ; proficiency 
in a single direction, however brilliant, is not sufficient. 
For graduation three studies are required, two of which 
must be piano and theory (including harmony, counter- 
point, analysis and history of music), the third may be 
singing, organ, or an orchestral instrument. Candidates 
must also give evidence that they have successfully pur- 
sued a course of literary study equivalent to that provided 
by the best high schools. The theory course is especially 


thorough ; the whole number of terms required is eighteen, 
of which six are devoted to counterpoint, canon and fugue. 
In the course in history of music 140 lectures are given 
each year, covering every department of the subject. The 
value of this course is enhanced by a very large collection | 
of works on music in English, German and French, con- 
tained in the college library. The course in musical analy- 
sis, which occupies three terms, is designed to train 
students to think musically, and to follow more intelli- 
gently the masterpieces while listening to their per- | 
formance. 

A valuable feature of the equipment of the school is the 
circulating library of sheet music, comprising over 14,000 
numbers, which is open to students for use in practice 
without extra charge. 

The Oberlin Conservatory is not content with affording 
its students every variety of musical privilege, it recog- | 
nizes that the man or woman is more than the mere mu- | 
sician. The present marked drift toward the association 
of musical instruction with university work was anticipated 
in Oberlin at the outset. The question whether the pecu- 
liarly talented aspirant for professional honors is advan- 
taged by the combination is of much less moment than 
that of the immense benefit that comes to students at large 
from the stimulating and humanizing life of a collegiate 
institution. 

The Oberlin Conservatory is a constituent part of Ober- | 
lin College. The library, lecture courses, hygienic oversight | 
and physical training—all the agencies which act for the 
collective and public benefit in a modern college—are open 
to the conservatory students. And more definitely, any 
member of the conservatory may take a single study in 
the college for one-half the regular fee, and teachers both 
in the conservatory and the college are ready at any time 
to assist students in planning a systematic course of liter- | 
ary study, in the belief that such study promotes symmetry 
and breadth of culture and also makes musical study more 
intelligent and leavening to the character. The college 
authorities take a similar view of musical work, and stu- | 
dents of the college are allowed college credit for certain 
lines of conservatory study. 

The town of Oberlin is distinctively a college town ; its 
social usages and municipal administration are controlled 
by the purpose to make it in every way convenient and | 
attractive for educational work. It is no cloistered or 
hampered life that Oberlin students lead, but one in 
which the most ample provision for intellectual and moral 
growth is encompassed with flexible safeguards against 
evil. Oberlin has always been distinguished for the singu- 
lar vigor of its intellectual and spiritual life. The value | 
of this to the student of music cannot be overrated ; the 
tendency of musical study to excite the imagination and | 
the emotion at the expense of the judgment finds in the 
Oberlin atmosphere a corrective and compensation. 





The Claque at Vienmna.-—-Schoentag, the head of 
the claque at the Vienna Opera House, where Hans 
Richter, is conductor, recently profited by a benefit per- 
formance on the occasion of his completing twenty-five 
years of service. He is the inventor of the dravo a catena, 
a chain of bravos starting in one corner and taken up in 
different parts of the house. 


Sang Without Light. 
HE following, signed ‘*Carl Keepsie,” appeared 
in the Poughkeepsie News-Press of December 10: 


Something ocurred at Vassar Brothers’ Institute last 
evening which was not foretold in the program of the 


| Rubinstein Club. The concert began under the brightest 
| conditions. The members of the club had taken their 


places on the stage, and more than 100 lights contributed 
their brilliancy to the scene. The first number on the 
program was sung. Ebb and Flow was its title, by 
Charles King. The audience greeted the number with 
enthusiasm. The number deserved it, for it showed the 
club in admirable training. The melody was sustained, 
the contralto was so satisfactory, and the strength and 
fullness of volume was so marked that even the critics of 
concerts looked disappointed, as if fearing they would 
have nothing with which to find fault, and quite satisfied 
with the way,in which the concert began. 

Then came the second number. Hans Kronold, the 
well-known ‘cellist, played Souvenir de Spa, Servais. Mr. 


| Kronold is an artist whose work is pleasant to remember. 


He is slightly dramatic, but mannerisms are soon accepted 
as the full, round tones, the intense feeling, the true 
sympathy of his work betray the faithful artist. Mr. 
Kronold was encored, and played Gounod's Ave Maria. 
This was most acceptably played, and just as the last 
strains were lifting the {souls of the hearers, the devo- 
tional having been fully awakened, the most unexpected 
incident occurred. The lights went out. Every incan- 
descent light in the whole building went out at once, and 
the Ave Maria, sweet vesper hymn, was finished with 
only a few lingering gaslights, like tapers in a chapel, 
flickering in the room. The dramatic artist could not 
have planned a more impressive incident. But the inci- 
dent was not planned, neither was it considered at all 
dramatic. Something had happened to the electric wire, 
and the electrician was sent for. In the meantime the 
audience sat in semi-darkness, while young men in even- 
ing dress rushed hither and thither about the neighbor- 
hood borrowing small lamps, parlor lamps, piano lamps, 
all kinds of lamps, for light must be had. 

It was in this emergency that the Rubinstein Club did 
what, in all probability, no other singing club in Pough- 
keepsie could do, and: that was to proceed with the next 
number on the program. The full harmony of the well 
drilled chorus was heard by the audience, while the 
singers, in their radiant costumes, seemed only indistinct 
figures among the shadows. A jewel gleamed here and 
there and added an interest to the scene. Mr. Chapman 
occupied his place as director, and whatever he seemed 
like to the singers whom he faced, he seemed like a suc- 
cess in pantomime to the people in the audience. If I did 
not happen to know that the lights went out by accident 
I should be inclined to share the belief of many who were 
there—that it was all arranged for effect. The number 
which was sung in the artificial twilight was Mother’s 
Song, and here are some of the words 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 

The stars begin to peep; 
Safe in its nest 

The bird has gone to rest; 
Mother will sing, 

And sweetest slumber bring, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 

Could anything be more fascinating? Did ever a touch 
of genuine human interest more unexpectedly break its 





| way into a concert program? This song, very pretty, 


truly artistic in its simplicity, was well sung, and the 
words were heard distinctly. This showed how intelli- 
gently, how splendidly, how faithfully the club had re- 
hearsed and studied. With such a club how could a con- 
cert fail? 

After about fifteen minutes the lights shone out again, 
and the incident was soon forgotten in the succeeding 
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would have not only shown of what she was capable of 
doing but she would have won merited applause, if not 
distinguished herself, among the very élite of the world’s 
artists, because those were the people with whom she was 


Mr. Apo.pHue BEER. 


R. ADOLPHE BEER is a teacher who should 
be better known in the States than his rare modesty 
and retiring disposition permit him to be. 

Savant, conscientious, a passionate lover of teaching, 
with large ideas of philosophy, philanthropy and humanity, BOL Spe tc sectes IM tag artery tein slags: eg aoe 2 
and of art entire, as well as music, he has filled an honored Sadi gg ipo ere er ee ~s P . 
place in Paris art circles for the past thirty years. Besides | over here into the i aris studios, and, —s thom placed 
this he has traveled all over Europe and heard the best | face to face with European ideals, realize what a task is 


placed.” 

‘‘Should not all pupils be prepared for all rdles on leav- 
ing the Paris studios?” 
“I sincerely wish that all Americans who so lightly 


put before us. 

** While it goes without saying that American pupils are 
finely, often richly, endowed with voice, intelligence, 
personality, it must be remembered that the New World is 
not art ripe, as is the Old; that its processes of musical educa- 
tion are not the same, and that young people are not un- 


artists of his own and other large cities. 

The art of music rather than the occupations of the 
theatre has been his life work. His high ideals and im- 
mense modesty have given hima place of grand value | 
among his pupils, friends and real artists. 

As cantor of the leading synagogue in Paris, an immense | 
gamut of musical expression has been touched. Recita- | : 
tion, diction,’ phrasing, the power of expressing through | makes the route much longer and oftentimes much more 
vocal lines alone without the aid of outside means, and the | 
sibility of leaping over the ground as you imagine. The 
| study of singing proper is a much slower process by the 
lack of acquirements that should have preceded it. Be- 
sides a débutante cannot be expected to have stage experi- 


constant expression of dramatic noble lines have given him 
a power of musical resource which few singers possess, and 
which is invaluable to his pupils. This is especially so in | 
a day when so much meretricious effort is expended. : 
ence. 
No, but when a person in New York pays his $15 or $20 
for a seat in the Opera House he does not go into it for the 
| sake of making excuses for incapability, he goes there to 
hear a superior production.” 


As professor Mr. Beer fairly gives himself for his pupils, | 
time, effort and means. He knows nothing but their good | 
once they fallinto his hands. Without worldly wisdom or 
desire for gain, what he gets from one goes to another, and 
ingratitude leaves no ill will in his heart. He is fair and 


just toall sorts and conditions of men,and seems wholly | ‘ E q 
he gets much besides for his $15 or $20; he has there 


free from envy or jealousy : : . 
: ive or six of the most brilliant stars in the world who have 


His teaching is done in his artistic home in the Salle | ° : : 
been imported for him. 


| 

| ‘*He should also bear in mind that so long as he does 

| . . 

| holl } } | > ee y 4 -ncourage national art he must 

and musical, and wholly in sympathy with her husband's | "% do os arthly thing to e soma national art he mus 
expect to import it. He should treasure every sign of tal- 

| ent that he sees in a compatriot, protect and encourage it 


Pleyel quarter. His wife, daughter of the house of Alex- 


andre, known among us for its superb organs, is artistic 


work. A lovely, interesting woman, she is invaluable as 


friend and counsellor of the young people, many of whom “pr: J : : : 
| as a result of the painful ordeal of getting it, and likewise 
| in the hope of raising up a national opera with home tal- 
| ent one of these days. So long as débutantes are repulsed 
} P22 ' ls isc ¢ > “re is c > ‘ ay w see N 
ent director of the theatre at Vichy is his pupil, and three | and discouraged there is no h »pe th at way, yOu See, fiss 
1 Hunt is a capable, clever girl, with superb voice, careful 
. rai x, detailed ins ‘tion, with dramatic temperament. 
Of present promising students, a M. Aubert, a real tenor, inom g detailed instruction thd 7 Me Compe aoat 
| I have heard no fault found with her voice or her method ; 


who has had all his instruction from this one teacher; Mlle. | : 
| it was only her lack of stage experience, and even so, I am 


can testify to her sympathy and affection. 
Mr. Beer has many trophies of his professor’s skill filling 


ambitious engagements as artistsor teachers. The pres- 


of his pupils have been engaged at the Opéra Comique. 


Wanda, who is to enter the Opéra Comique soon, and Miss ; . : % aaa ant as 1 : 
Clara Hunt, who made her appearance in the Abbey & | sure had she played a rdle she would have avoided even 
Grau Company last year in America that reproach. 
Tue Case or Miss Ciara Hunt. ‘*But an impresario cannot give out réles just to encour- 

A | age beginners. He must change, arrange and rearrange 


‘* Are you glad th pupil made the step that she 





did in going to Ame before a capricious and exigent public. 
i 4 thing, & < , @ . ° . 
‘‘Yes and no. Pupils as well as teachers must learn by | ‘I do not at all blame an impresario in the circumstance, 
2S é ° UPUS é 741 @S leacners must iear xy | “i 2 . . 
| A ¢ | - ‘ P ;circur te > g »xcelle an. é oT. 
experience. I would not know what I do now of American | least of all, as in this circumstance, an excellent man, a per 


consciously initiated into art study, as are ours. This | 


| difficult for the foreigner in Paris, and diminishes the pos- | 


I know; but he must remember in the first place that 


they have, and think of the difficulties and obstacles that 
enter into that education, and let them improve little by 
little. 

‘If Miss Hunt had a good opportunity to sing in a good 
opera company, and learn what cannot be taught her else- 
where, she would become a valuable prima donna, It 
| would not take her long till she would prove a credit to 
| herself and her country, on condition always that the 
| audiences reflect on the conditions and not insist that a 
| débutante rank parallel withthe most brilliant stars in the 

world of many years’ experience. 

‘Proof that my convictions in regard to Miss Hunt are 
well founded -since her return from America she has been 
engaged by M. Lamoureux, of Paris, one of the most diffi- 
cult musicians in Europe,to sing in his concerts in Paris 
this coming season.” 


| 
| 

Mexico.—The Saloma Quartet gave its third concert 
of chamber music at the rooms of A. Wagner y Levien, 





| 


| city of Mexico, on December 9. The members of the or- 
| ganization are Messrs. L. G. and A. Saloma, R. Sanchez 
and F. Velasquez, and Mmes. C. Munquin, I. Peralta, E. 
Rosales and A. Pardo 

Miss Clementine Sheldon.— When Miss Sheldon 
was in Paris studying a brilliant future was predicted for 


her by many important musicians, amongst them Delle 


Sedie and De la Grange. Delle Sedie, her teacher, himself 


| offerec o stand sponsor for her with any impresarios o 
ff .% tand f } t I r 
agents who might wish to engage her. In London she 
read oratorio with Mr andegyer and was daeignted Ww 
i t th Mr. Randegg 1 lelighted with 
| his masterly treatment of the work. He advised her to 
c<eep to concert and oratorio work ‘hile in London she 
keep t t 1 t Wl London sh 
et and hear any musicians, among them Albani, } 
met and heard man g tl Albani, Mr 
loyd, fatkin Mills, en avies, Ella ussell, Regina 
Lloyd, Watkin M B D I R l g 
e Sales, Mrs. Fisk, &c. She is a resent a sing- 
de Sal M Fisk, & S t t at Bing 
hamton, N. Y., and is prepared in addition to her church 
engagement to sing in concert elsewhere. Miss Sheldon 
has a light soprano voice of great charm and flexibility. 
4 s \ 
Mary Wurm.—The well-known pianist Mary 
Wurm, whose performances at the Berlin Exposition were 
so attractive, is at present seriously ill and threatened with 
consumption. According to the opinion of her physician, 
the only chance of her recovery and restoration to health 
lies in a sojourn for three years at Cairo. During her 


career she has made many sacrifices for the benefit of her 


relatives, who now, when she is in need of pecuniary assist- 
ance, prove hard-hearted to her appeals 3aron von der 
Horst, of Magdeburg, has issued an appeal to all the un- 


known admirers and friends of the young artist, begging 
them to unite in raising a sum sufficient to enable her to 
] her health is restored. The 


toa southern climate till 


go 
sum required is only 15,000 marks. Contributions will be 


received by Baron v. d. Horst, 56 Kaiserstrasse, Magde- 





, fect gentleman, a clever man of business and an unusually 

needs, audiences and management had the step not been | rect gentle * " 
| successful operatic manager, as 1s Mr. Grau. 

‘ But I repeat that at this stage of art matters in Ameri- | 

| 


taken.” 


‘** Do you consider that she made a success?” : ; d ‘ 

‘‘ Well. she was at least chosen from this studio by the | @ the Americans should be patient and indulgent with 
sll, she was at least chosen f1 this studio by the 

, ' 1d ¢ alit , , 4 | their young compatriots, especially when the voice or 

first manager in the world for qualities which he saw and $ . ’ 


aliti ¢ + re ¢ ; hi > y , -@ 

- r ; | other qualities are there, as in this case. Why,,people are 

approved. There were hundreds in Paris at the same time | 1 r ; , F : 1G is, a an 

1 , . | more indulgent in France anc vermany than in America, 

who were seen and heard but were not chosen. She is at | mr ; Ras ; , ; , , : 

, , 13 acies cannot be performed in Paris studios no more 

least before the public to be criticised and talked over, =< I : : ° 4 
than anywhere else over the earth. We are singing teach- 


while hundreds have sunk into oblivion. She exists as a lo all. N : , hi . ; 
129 < ¢ ers, wecannotdoall. No one else does anything for those 
musical factor while many have sunk out of sight. In so . ’ 5 


much she has success.” 
‘* Why did she not make more of an appearance?’ 


young women.” 
‘* What do you suggest?” 
‘* First of all, an operatic club here in Paris, where pupils 
. . 
to sing Aida, she was coached and trained especially for | of all the teachers should constantly assemble to play their 
Instead of | Toles. They could be aided by retired actors, or by a chef 


‘She was chosen with the understanding that she was 


that opera, with of course other valuable work. 
who was not a singing teacher. It is essential for obvious 


that she made her début in a man's part, something no 
reason that he be not a singing professor. 


débutante should ever have to do. Besides she had to 
establish a débutante’s reputation by one hurried line. ‘‘After that, supplemental theatres supported by your 

** You know how it isif you go into the presence of some | towns for musical propagation and the propagation of ar- 
one who, while standing, demands brusquely what you | tists. This is feasible, practicable, and America should 
would say and what you wish; you cannot plead your cause | have them. Until these are established there is nothing to 
as if invited tranquilly to be seated, and are given your | do but watch jealously all traces of budding talent, cherish, | 
time courteously to represent yourself. I am convinced | nourish and encourage it. Reward the girls for the patient | 
that had Miss Hunt gone through Aida as an opera she | hours of toil and sacrifice that they pass in acquiring what | 








burg. 
Maud Davies.—Miss Maud Davies, whose success- 
ful soirée musicale in Paris attracted so much attention re 


cently, is a diplomaed pupil of the New England Conserv- 





lis makes of her a much 





atory of Music, in Boston T 
sounder musician than are many people who become vo- 
} 


calists. There she studied solf harmony, theory of 





+ 


music, history of music, &c., subjects which are not gen 
erally taught in private studios. The benefit of this is 
shown in her rapid progress since going to Paris. She 
was not obliged to return to beginnings cr to undo. She 
could go forward. At a concert given in the Salle Erard 
last year she made a distinct success. She has sung before 
; 4 

Miss Sibyl Sanderson, whe was delighted with her voice; 
for Mme. Eames, who was equally encouraging; in the 
salons of Miss Fanny Reed, Mrs. Harris Phelps, and 
always with applause and demands to sing elsewhere. An 
excellent début in Europe is certainly in store for her. 
Managers are I 





eady talking tober; but she is a wise 
student, who believes in perfecting herself as much as 
possible before commencing. While traveling with her 
parents she sang also in Berlinand at The Hague—always 
with the same result. Her repertory is Sonnambula, Di- 
norah, Lakmé, Romeo and Juliet, Traviata, Faust and 
Lucia, to which she is constantly adding. 








Season 1896-97. _m 
The Great Dutch Pianist 


_ SHEVERING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, W., New York. 








~ ee First New York Recital in Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 8. 





NEW YORK SUCCESS. 
“ SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato and his touch is extremely 
good.’’—New York Times, November 16, 1896 






“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tir 
»f melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone the 





rings out truth.”—New York Sun, Noveinber 16, 1896 
“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique and a decided poetic feeling Vew York 


Herald, November 16, 18.6 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
lous wrists, supple and sonorous a a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.’ York Morning Advertiser. 
November 16, 1896. 





“He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianis 
—sensuous, emotional,intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm,’’—Aew York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896 


“His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judg- 
ing from the flattering comments of last night.”—ANew York 
Press, November 16, 1896 


“ When the occasion required it, he could accomplish wonders 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making 
a display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at 
once that the man placed the forcible expression of 
moods above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mai and Express, 
New York, November 16, 1896. 


thoughts or 
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Bayreuth Festival of 1897. 
—~ NOVELLO, EWER & CO. beg to in- 


form their patrons that it has been decided to hold a 
festival at Bayreuth again in 1897. The season will consist 
of three complete cycles of Der Ring des Nibelungen, and 
eight performances of Parsifal, in the order specified. 
Tickets for the Nibelung’s Ring will be issued for 
the complete cycles only, price $20 each, for the four 
days together, and an additional booking fee of one dollar 
for each complete ticket. 

Subscribers to these cycles will have the first right to 
purchase tickets for the Parsifal performances, immediately 
preceding or following each cycle, at the rate of not more 
than one ticket for each of the two Parsifal performances, 
against every ticket taken for the cycle. The price of tick- 
ets for Parsifal is $5 for each performance, and an addi- 
tional booking fee of 25 cents for each ticket. Applications 
for Parsifal alone can at present only be entertained for 
the separate performances on July 28 and August 9. The 
allotment of seats will take place in March next, according 
to priority of application, and payment need not be made 
until then. 

Applications to be addressed to Novello, Ewer & Co., 
American agents for the Bayreuth Festivals, 21 East 
Seventeenth street, New York, N. Y. 


LIST OF DATES. 


Monday, July 19. ........c2sseescccces oeeee sceses Parsifal 
Cycle 1: y 
Wednesday, July 21......... pebakenee ere Rheingold. 
EEE, TE Os 5 0.0000 <a nenvectysatseennes Walkiire. 
DOMIEY, FOG BO. occ. ccccccccccoesesuseveeses Siegfried. 
Saturday, July 94. ......0cccccseess mineenerens 
IN. SUNT ico sc o0 5: oda cece tec shonays¥eatee Parsifal. 
Wednesday, July BA. iccvavervenvdeesspeedis shavaes Parsifal. 
PriGay, JOG DO. occ cscevecccccccessscenevcsceces Parsifal. 
Cycle 2: 
Monday, August 3...  sccccccecs- ....ee-Rheingold. 
Tuesday, DE in. ciccle ceniteie ces Osteen Walkiire. 
Wednesday, August Diives<xbdceddak web Siegfried. 
Thureday, Auguat &.........0ccce0s Goétterdimmerung. 
Sunday. August &. ........cccccvcsscccceccsveees Parsifal. 
Peemnaay, Biel ©. 6 cscccovcccccscsecessosvcnes Parsifal. 
Wednesday, August 11............. bias sees etemin Parsifal. 
Cycle 3: 
PaterGay, Aummest 16 ooc..s. escseccssseus Rheingold. 
I, PES BE odns cowie ct posiricicosonseas Walkiire. 
ee eer errs Siegfried. 
Tuesday, August 17,....... .Gétterdammerung. 


RMR, DOING Bie oo oc cc sccdcevesecseccessess Parsifal. 


The performances commence at 4 Pp. M., and terminate 
about 10 p. M., there being intervals of about an hour be- 
tween each act. The theatre is situated within fifteen 
minutes’ easy walk from the railway station, and there are 
two restaurants in its immediate neighborhood where din- 
ners, suppers and light refreshments can be had at fixed 
prices. After the performances, at 11 Pp. M., trains will run 
in every direction. 

A special committee will assist visitors in finding suitable 
odgings at moderate charges. There being no lack of 
good accommodation in Bayreuth, applications for rooms 
need not be made until May or June, and a proper form of 
application will accompany the tickets. 

In the Bayreuth Theatre ali seats are almost equally 
good for seeing and hearing; the seats rise as they go 
back, and the gallery, which is reserved for royalty or 
other distinguished vistors, is situate at the back behind 
the last row of stalls. 

Tickets once booked cannot be returned. 





A Maine Festival. 

HE State of Maine is to have a great music 
jubilee in October, 1897. Lewiston has been selected 
as the focus, and a chorus of 1,000 Maine voices is to be 
heard in important musical works, under the leadership of 
Wm. R. Chapman, who is from Maine. Nordica, who is a 
Maine girl, is to be the leading soloist. The mass chorus 
is to be made up of choruses from Auburn, South Paris, 
Bethel, Norway, Farmington, Gardiner, Waterville, Rock- 

land, Brunswick, and a half dozen other towns. 

Mr. Chapman will arrange most elaborate programs, and 
one day of the festival will be devoted entirely to popular 
works and national hymns. 

The chief aim of the enterprise is the permanent estab- 
lishment of an annual festival association, which is to pro- 








WM. R. CHAPMAN. 


vide for the people of Maine a great musical treat, they in 
return to provide the chorus and the financial support. 
This would be of vast benefit for the future culture of the 
State and would exert a tremendous influence on eall those 
who aspire to a higher moral and mental elevation. 

Mr. Homer N. Chase, of Auburn, Me., is the general 
manager of the Maine State Festival, and his ability and 
energy have made possible this great enterprise, which 
now bids fair to eclipse previous State festivals. Mr. 
Chase is giving his entire time at present to this work, 
and he richly merits the praise he has always received and 
the thanks of all the music lovers of Maine for his untiring 
efforts for the good of this festival. Mr. Chase has charge 
of the united choruses of Lewiston and Auburn, and has 
an able assistant in Mr. O. D. Stinchfield, who conducts the 
weekly rehearsals. 

Special mention should also be made of Mr. Parke G. 
Dingley, Mr. Staples, of Lewiston; Mr. Herman L. Horne 





and Mr. Marcus H. Carroll, of Norway, and Mrs. J. G. 
Gehring, of Bethel, for their efficient aid in organizing 
choruses through the State. The names of all these people 
should become known, for it is due to them that this festival 
will become a fact. Mr. Chapman will become responsible 
for the musical success which through his efforts is already 
assured. 





Richard Pohl Dead. 
ICHARD POHL, the musical writer and com- 


poser, died December 17 at Baden-Baden. Born at 
Leipsic, September 12, 1826, he studied at Karlsruhe, Got- 
tingen and Leipsic, and after a brief period of teaching at 
Graz and Dresden went to Weimar in 1854, where he 
formed an intimate friendship with Liszt. 

From 1856 to 1860 he, with F. Brendel, published Anre- 
gungen fiir Kunst, and was joint editor of the Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Mustk. After Liszt’s departure from Weimar 
Pohl in 1864 went to Baden-Baden, and edited the Pade- 
élatt. He was an ardent champion of the new German 
school of music, and wrote many articles in various jour- 
nals, under the pen name of Hoplit. Among his works 
the most important are Akustische Briefe fiir Musiker, 1853 ; 
Bayreuther Erinnerungen, 1877 ; Autobiographisches, 1881 ; 
Richard Wagner (1883, in Waldersee’s Essays); Richard 
Wagner, Studien und Kritiken, 1883; Franz Liszt, 1883 ; 
Hektor Berlioz, 1884; Die Hohenzage der Musikalischen 
Entwickelung, 1888, and his translation of Berlioz’s col- 
lected writings into German. 

Pohl was alsoa poet, and published a comedy, Musikal- 
ische Leiden, in 1856, and Gedichte, 1859, and wrote the 
text for Schumann's Manfred and Liszt’s Prometheus. His 
compositions consist of pretty ballads, op. 1 and 2; Mi- 
gnonlieder, op. 4, 5, 6, 10,12; a musical drama, Die Wall- 
fahrt nach Kevlaar; Abendlied, reverie for string orchestra; 
Wiegenlied, nocturne for piano and violin ; In der Nacht, 
for four male voices, with piano, and two chamber pieces 
for ‘cello and piano. He married a celebrated harpist, Jo- 
hanna Eyth, who died in 1870. 





Stockhausen.— Professor Stockhausen, of Frankfort, 
has undergone an operation for cataract, and will return to 
his labors as teacher. He writes that his singing school 
will be continued under his own personal direction, and 
that he will resume his instructions, both in private and in 
classes, as teacher and accompanist. 

Beethoven Manuscripts.—The reported discov- 
ery of three marches by Beethoven in the archives of the 
Teutonic Order seems, like the reported discovery of Wag- 


ner manuscripts at Zurich, to be no discovery at all. Of the 
three marches supposed to be discovered several auto- 


graph copies exist. Beethoven used them on several occa- 
sions and wrote new instrumentation to suit the conditions 
under which they were performed. The first was com- 
posed for the Bohemian Landwehr in 1809, as is known 
from the autograph in the Astaria collection at Vienna. 
There are two autographs of it in this collection, one with 
the trio. The collection possesses also an autograph of a 
trio forthe second march. The three marches were worked 
over by Beethoven for the carrouse/ which took place at 
Laxenburg to celebrate the natal day of the Empress Marie 
Ludovica, August 25, 1810. The marches thus revised 
were published in the supplemental volume of Beethoven's 
works issued by Breitkopf & Hartel in 1888. The first 
had already been published in Beethoven's lifetime by 
Schlesinger in Berlin in his collection of quick marches for 
g ju 

the Prussian army, under the title of York's Corps, 1813, 
arranged for a military band. 
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SUZA DOANE, 


CONCERT PIANIST. 


Prize Pupil Leipzig Conservatory. 
PIERCE BUILDING, - - BOSTON. 





HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Répertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). 


421, W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Sieveking. 

ARTINUS SIEVEKING stands before you a 
young man of gracious and dignified bearing, with 
a tall, close-knit, elastic physique, betokening enduring 
strength, and with a naturally clever face illumined by 
large human sympathy. There are no external signs of 
the virtuoso about the Dutch pianist, no atmosphere of 
student and sedentary recluse. Sieveking is first and 
before piano playing a vigorous, manly man, in love with 
manly sports and life out of doors, and fitted beyond most 
men for the perfect enjoyment of free and vigorous exer- 
cise, through a superlatively healthy organization, which 

he knows how to preserve. 

He wili converse with you with absolute fluency and 
intelligence in any of six modern languages you may 
prefer. His English is as smooth, as well chosen and ex- 
pressive as his native Dutch; his French is polished, and 
in German, Italian or Spanish he is equally at home. His 
musical ear, added to a superior native intelligence, has 
served him well in this mastery over language, which in 
Sieveking is a rarely remarkable gift. 

‘*Do I study much, practice, and how?"’ he answered. 
‘* Yes, I will tell you presently. But first, I would like to 
say that I do not call myself a piano virtuoso. That term 
to me means little. I have mastered technic as a medium, 
but what I forever strive for is to become master of the 
composer’s inner meaning, so that I may interpret it 
faithfully to the world, let the result be virtuosity or not. 
To me every composition isa picture for which technic 
s the frame. I try to see that picture as the composer 
drew it. I can see and hear a storm when I play, see a 
fair landscape stretching before me, imagine myself in 
love, or facing some great personal sorrow; in short, I 
strive with all my imagination to enter into every phase 
of life, nature or art which a composer may have con- 
ceived. After this I seek for no effect but that of lovely 
tone. 

‘‘T practice systematically, except on the days I play in 
public, anywhere from five to seven hours. I give an 
hour at least to finger exercises, and use several studies 
by William Mason which I consider invaluable. Octaves 
I think probably require more practice to keep up well 
than other features in technic. Trills are also trouble- 
some, but then a man with a soft arm is generally in good 
condition and need not make specifications."’ 

Now what Sieveking means by a soft arm is just such 
an arm as he himself possesses, but which not one pianist 
in ten thousand can boast of in the same degree. You 
feel this arm ina devitalized condition, and the entire 
muscular tissue is soft as an air cushion. But like a flash 
of lightning, at the player’s will, these muscles, through 
shoulder, arm and side, become like so many bands of 
steel. The entire muscular system with Sieveking is so 
marvelously developed and under such complete control 

particularly those muscles governing the hand for piano 
playing through arm and shoulder—that he is enabled to 
compass feats, either of strength or delicacy, which few 
players can command in the same degree of contrast. 

The change is electric in rapidity. From a state of 
wholly relaxed pliability Sieveking can change in a quar- 
ter of a breath toa muscular tension in which the arm is 
like so much cast iron, while the fingers remain absolutely 
flexible. His muscular control is astounding, the varia 
tion from a tension of the most powerful force to a com- 
pletely inert tissue being made by him with the velocity 
of a fan in regular motion. The command which this 
gives him overa keyboard is unusual, because between 
full tension and no tension whatever Sieveking can con- 
trol absolutely every minute degree of tonal pressure. An 
idea prevails with some that great muscular development 
in the case of a pianist will only result in a great amount 


of force. It helps force most certainly, but it helps deli- | 





same immediate and absolute control of Sieveking’s it 
would be a discovery to duplicate. The nervous system 
is made subservient to the muscular in so perfect a state 
of development as this, and reliability and repose are the 
results to be expected. 

‘‘In the practice of repertory,’’ Sieveking continued, 
‘“‘T use the metronome for studies—always. I begin 
practice at half tempo, playing at least four times each 
with right and left hand separately. By gradual degrees 
I raise the tempo to the proper pace, at which I play as 
long as I consider necessary. I always practice mezza 
forte, never piano, never forte, and I make no attempt at 
tonal shading whatever, simply a monotonous mezza 
forte repetition, whatever the spirit of the work. No 
matter if staccate, I practice everything legato, to pre- 
serve muscular control, and raise the fingers as high as pos- 
sible. If you can play legato well the staccato will be all 
right. I am in love with the keys, and never leave them 


even in staccato playing; that is, I lift the fingers without 
the hand, you understand. I play staccato without my 
wrist, that is all. At no finished performance do I use 
more than 50 per cent. of my force, so that I can get tone 
without limit. I try not to exhaust the quality which 
sings. 

“Yes, the government under which I have my muscles 
enables me largely to conserve my strength. For in- 
stance, in chord playing, even when I strike chords in 
rapid succession, 1 find time between each to relax the 
muscles and thereby relieve the strain." 

To be a personal examiner at close range of exactly 
how Sieveking accomplishes this is a wonder-lesson in the 
elastic use of an absolutely flexible muscular organization. 

‘*T have,’’ he continued, ‘‘ while using the same finger 
pressure four different degrees of tone. There is the 
lightest, from only the finger; then finger combined with 
hand, then arm, then shoulder. In playing a chord I can 
also manage to bring a full tension on one finger, while 
the others are comparatively relaxed, should I wish to 
make one tone sing longer or stronger than the rest. Each 
finger with me is wholly independent. 

** Now," continued Sieveking, ‘‘ people start sometimes 
when they hear that I never strike a note without pedal. 
I believe in constant contact between the keys and pedals, 
through the fingers, and even in the case of a sixteenth 
chord I will use pedal, relinquishing it in the same way 
as I relax the muscles, with what you are pleased to call 
a ‘ touch-and-go rapidity." Yes, my pedal work, where 
pedal is not meant to be sustained, does not violate the 
rule. I use pedal on the tone, but relax instantly, no 
matter how brief the note before the next is struck, so 
that matters are never blurred. I do not care to conceive 
the effect of any tone on the piano without pedal, that is, 
bien entendu,"’ added Sieveking, ‘‘in my own case, hav 
ing made the study and acquired the control over pedal- 


ing which I believe I have. Of course where pedal is sus- 


cacy quite as much, for thoroughly trained muscles | 


brought under perfect control will effect in piano playing 
every shade of color, every degree in dynamics which the 
performer's will can suggest. A set of muscles under the 


tained Ido so just as any other pianist, but where no 
pedal is indicated I still employ it, only in the manner of 
perpetual pressure and relaxation, as I have described. 
Oh, yes, I know this is a new and strange departure in 
piano playing, but the enhancement of tone is very great. 
I consider the piano destined for the aid of pedal as I use 
it, if players would cultivate the pedal control as I have 
worked to govern it for so long. 

‘*Do my muscles ever stiffen and play me false, you 
ask. No, not unless the arms get cold from chill or draft, 
and this is dangerous for a pianist. Always keep the 
arms warm and soft. In case of cold, or fatigue from 
overwork, I apply massage with a horsehair glove—do it 
myself—until my arms are in a red glow. This makes 
them flexible at once and renews vigor. 

‘*On the day I appear in public I don’t play a note 
otherwise. Iam also careful what I eat, but particularly 
what I drink. Liquids of any kind, wines especially, are 
bad. They induce perspiration and weaken you. Pianists 
should at no time drink between meals, as the habit of 
perspiration can be acquired and is disastrous. No, my 





hands never perspire. The forehead will, despite every 
precaution. On the day I play I take a little cocoa and a 
few eggs about three hours before, then a substantial meal 
afterward. But I am invariably careful to keep the sys- 
tem dry, using only enough liquid to sufficiently moisten 
food at meals. 

‘*Have I a favorite composer 
would be the man who never wrote anything for the 
piano. Iam not a pianist of any special repertory, any 


I think not, unless it 


more than Iam a piano virtuoso. I don’t stand up and 
say I can play twenty-five sonatas and a dozen concertos. 
I study and acquire new works constantly, and if I have 
left the practice of some old work aside for a time and 
wish to include it in a program I take and practice it 
again after the manner of half tempo, legato touch, and 
each hand separately for a time, which I have described 
to you. No, I won't even say I play a half dozen con- 
certos, and I will say I can strike as many wrong notes at 
times as any man who plays. But then, I have said it, I 
am not a virtuoso. My first idea is the faithful, the 
poetic and dramatic interpretation of a musician's mean- 
ing, and my primary technical ideal is to sing this forth 
in as pure and sweet and vibrant a tone as piano mechan- 
ism under complete finger and pedal control will permit.’’ 

Saint-Saéns’ new piano concerto, the fifth, lay on the 
piano. ‘‘] have not looked at it yet,’’ said Sieveking, 
‘* but it will come next.”’ 

It must not be supposed that because Martinus Sieve- 
king give some new nuts to crack on the theory of piano 
playing he is a man of other than serious modesty 
and even reserve concerning his art. What he says he 
says in answer to questioning, and his views are enun- 
ciated without any flavor of dogmatism. He speaks of 
things as he feels he has proved them to himself, and with 
an earnestness and simplicity which there can be no mis- 
taking. The keynote to the character, musical and per- 
sonal, of Sieveking, may readily be found in a firm, seri- 
ous, unaffected truthfulness. He has no pose, artistic or 
personal, but carries the conviction of manly, earnest 
fidelity, and a wholesome absence of affectation in every- 
thing he undertakes. 

A fine, frank, virile manner, which also bears the stamp 
of good breeding, belongs to Sieveking, and he is emi- 
nently courteous and kind. His conversation covers a 
wide range, showing sound general culture, while his 
choice of English and the facility with which he expresses 
himself are a marvel froma foreigner. When it is remem- 
bered that he is equally felicitous in so many other 
tongues, Sieveking is made to standa kind of linguisti¢ 
hero. 

He can grasp with the simplest ease on the keyboard a 
chord embracing from C to G above its octave. His en- 
tire hand is flexible as a rubber ball, and can be bent into 
almost any position, but let Sieveking charge that hand 
with muscular force and it will take the power of a strong 
individual to move a finger 

All this highly developed bodily tissue is under the 
control of a temperament plastic, refined, but strong. 
Sieveking can have no association with things morbid. 
Mentally, physically and artistically he is a refreshing 
specimen of duly regulated character and strength. 








A Friend of Wagner Dead.—The death is an- 
nounced of Otto Wesendonck in his eightieth year. The 
deceased, who resided in Berlin from the sixties, was an 
intimate friend of Wagner's during his Zurich exile, and 


] 


the young composer found for a long time a home in his 


u Wesendonck 





house. Five of the Lieder written by Fr: 


were set to music by Richard Wagner 








Nibelungen Ring at 


Berlin.—Berlin, December 
5.—Der Ring des N y ll 


) igen will be produced at the 





ci 
Berlin Opera House next week. The performances will be 
given at the special request of the Emperor, and the works 
will be presented by the Bayreuth cast of artists. Despite 


the high prices there is a strong demand for seats 
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Mme. Medora Henson. 


Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 
In America January, February and March, 


Mrs. KATHARINE FISK,)/Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


In America after April 5, ‘97. 


Mr. LouIs FRANCIS 


Soprano. 


Contralto. 
In America January 20 to 
February 20, ‘97. 





Tenor for Oratorio. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLI s Season of 1896-7. 


“VERDI'S REQUIEM. The tenor was Mr. HAMLIN. 
sweet and sympathetic.""—New York World, December 2, 1896 
“SAMSON ANI) DELILAH Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson we 
notes were especially good "'— /rowaence Jelegram, November 21, 1896 





For terms, dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction Brown & Weld, 


Mr. ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD 


1000, 1001 & 1016 Steinway Hall, CEXIOAGO. 


BROWN. 


Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, 
Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97 


His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure, 


i His high 





Mr. Leo Stern. 
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Carreno in Finland. 
HELSINGFORS, November 23, 1896. 
Mr. Hermann Wolff, Berlin, W.: 

Dear Str—I send you herewith an account current of 
Mme. Carrefio’s concerts. As you will see by it, Mme. 
Carrefio gave four concerts here in Helsingfors. The first 
two herself, then one with orchestra and a fourth 
popular concert. Mme. Carrefio could not go to Abo, as no 
arrangements had been made for her there, and in conse- 
quence it was resolved to give four concerts here. The 
success was unexampled, as I telegraphed to you. The 
applause and bravas surpassed all previous demonstrations. 
After the third concert Mme. Carrefio received a large 
beautiful laurel wreath and a bouquet. The students 
wished to take the horses from her carriage, but this was 
not permitted. The audience at her popular concert was 
so charmed that Mme. Carrefio had to play one piece after 
another, and after calls of ‘‘ Hand! hand!” the listeners 
rushed to touch her hand and her dress, nor did they cease 
until Mme. Carrefio had promised to come back. When she 
said in Swedish ‘‘ Jag komme tillbaka” (I come back) the 
enthusiasm passed all bounds. Such a success had never 
been seen in Helsingfors. On her departure she was es- 
corted with songs to the railroad station and several hun- 
dred people were present. J[adies and children brought 
flowers. 

Inclosed find a notice from one of the journals. 

MaTHILDE LINsEN. 


Nya Pressen, November 15, 1896. 

Mme. Carrefio is absolutely a pianist of the first rank. Since her 
last visit here she has developed new and brilliant gifts as an artist. 
The volcanic in her temperament does not predominate throughout, 
as formerly, but when she wishes and the music demands it the 
inner fire glows as ardent as ever. But the volcano is now covered 
with a carpet of the most varicolored flowers, from the glowing 
rose to the sky blue violet, and they lend their perfume and charm 
to all that Teresa Carrefio’s hands conjure from the keyboard. 

It is, in the first place, her astonishing versatility, the faculty of 
giving to each piece its stamp of individuality, that lends sucha 
great interest to Mme. Carrefio’s present playing. She grasps with 
equal depth the epic sublimity of Bach, the deep earnestness of 
Beethoven, the grace of Schubert, the schwadrmeret of Chopin and 
the geniality of Liszt. She evidently prefers Beethoven, and this 
givesto her art peculiar earnestness and dignity. But it is not the 
Beethoven “of everybody,” the Beethoven who composed the Moon- 
light sonata, whom she interprets, but she performs with the same 
devotion and love the young Beethoven, the young Beethoven of 
the Mozart period, and she gives to this purely classical, pious 
style such indescribable grace that the public is as strongly en- 
chained by this pure, simple, music, devoid of all effects, as by the 
most dazzling modern fireworks. Wespeak now of her wonder/ully 
beautiful playing of the rondo schw&armerei, op. 51, acomposition 
whichIdid not expect to find in the artist’s répertoire. But with 
what nobility, with what plastic beauty did she stamp this work ! 

Beethoven's C sharp minor sonata is not played in the same man- 
ner by two pianists. It is wonderful how differently it is conceived 
and can be conceived. Quot capita, tot sensus. Madame Carrefio 
formed a new conception of the adagio, and hark! how the instru- 
ment sings! What noble sorrow, what poetry she introduces into 
her play. The most difficult movement of the sonata, the allegretto, 
became a marvel under the hands of Carrefio. Liszt said of this 
movement : It is a fresh forest flower on the road of dim, grand de- 
sires. Such a forest flower the allegretto becomes only in the per- 
formance of Madame Carrefio. Of all the enchanting beauties 
which we heard yesterday this simple allegretto was perhaps the 
most beautiful. The presto, again, received an entirely new, sur- 
prising character. No passionate, exaggerated bravura, only clear- 
ness, power, measure and intelligence, and the conception was 
Beethovenish, which one could not but admire in the 


genuinely 
highest degree. It was alittle Chopin suite, delicately and naturally 
combined, that Madame Carrefio made of the preludesin B flat 


ble beauty. In Liszt’s Campanella and D flat major étude Madame 
Carrefio displayed the full splendor of her technic. This technic 
reaches the highest point of modern pianistic finish, and is, withal, 
so pearly pure and clear that not the slightest bit of trickery, no 
hocus-pocus with the pedals, no false quiver, can be detected. The 
touch of the pianist is equally remarkable, so vibrant, so full and 
powerful is the tone. The forte is known as the specialty or Madame 
Carrefio; it is a powerful, almost virile, convincing fortissimo of 
absolute virtuoso quality. 

The applause of the listeners to Madame Carrefio’s playing was 
tempestuous. The enthusiasm passed all bounds. The public ap- 
plauded frantically, and with cries of * Brava ” called out the artist 
repeatedly, and at last, when she had with amiable generosity added 
one number after another, among them a rhapsody of Liszt, an 
étude by Henselt, a pretty waltz of her own, the admiring audience 
rushed up to the piano, where the charming Juno ruled supreme. 

KARL FLODIN. 








Vanderveer-Creen. 
E publish herewith, reproduced, a number of 
extracts from important papers which give opinions 
regarding the singing of Mme. Vanderveer-Green, who is 








MME. VANDERVEER-GREEN. 


well known in this country, and who has sung at a great 
many musicales here lately. 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green is booked for a long tour all 
over the country, and will sing in a large number of cities 
before she returns to Europe. 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green, who is possessed of a mezzo-soprano 
voice, sang with extreme good taste and artistic finish. She gave 
four songs. The peculiar quaintness of the Willow Song was duly 
appreciated, and her encore song, The Lullaby, was especially 
charming. Her ambitious efforts during the evening were Chante 
Arabe (Bemberg), with ’cello; Mon Coeur s’ouvre a ta Voix, Saint 
Saéns, and In Sevilla. Thelady gave unqualified satisfaction to the 
critical audience, and the committee are to be congratulated on 
their choice.—H/ull Daily News, England 





major, &c., and the G flat major étude. The last named was played 
with such charming freshness, such brilliant drzo, that the whole | 
hall burst into loud applause, and the artist had at once to repeat 
the number. The other Chopin pieces were played with incompara- 


Mme. Vanderveer-Green was the vocalist. She is an American, a 


school. Her voice is mezzo-soprano, and in all her songs she is de- 
cidedly artistic before anything else. 





Mme. Vanderveer-Green sang Lalo’s beautiful L’Esclave with great 
charm, and was encored in a Sérénade Printaniére by Mlle. Holmés: 
she also sang Tschaikowsky’s exquisite Nur wer die Sehnsucht 


kennt.— London Daily Times. 


He was assisted by Mme. Vanderveer-Green, an accomplished vo- 
calist, who sang expressively and like an artist some well chosen 
songs by Tschaikowsky, Lalo and others. Mme. Vanderveer-Green 
should remain in England.—S/. James’ Gazette, London 


The concert was further memorable for the beauty of Mme. Van- 
derveer-Green’s singing. We have rarely heard anything more 
charming than her rendering of Lalo’s L’Esclave and Holmés’ Séré- 
nade Printaniére.—London Musical News 


Mme. Vanderveer-Green delighted her audience by her charming 
delivery of songs of Tschaikowsky and Lalo.—London Sunday 
7imes 








Mme. Vanderveer-Green is one of ,the most cl K Ww 
before the publi She had scarcely been heard in London whe 
she sang on the opening night at the Queen's Hall concerts in the 


well-known aria from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Dalila, Mon Coeur 
s'ouvre a ta Voix. She gave the accent of genuine passions to 
Dalila’s seductive strain, and her subsequent singing 
ballad, Loch Lomond, showed that she could be simple and touching 
as weil as intensely dramatic— /7he Speaker, London 





Mme. Vanderveer-Green’s rendering of He Was Despised was 





most artistic, her perfect intona 1 é 
securing a triple recall.—Dazi/y News, London 





Mme. Vanderveer-Green 
singing ofthe Three Ravens. This lady's strength appears to lie in 
such ballads.—London Daily Telegraph 


may espect 





Next in point of favor after Mme. Nordica was Mr. Rieger He is 
d f 


certainly artistic to a high degree, ar 


his beautiful tenor is broad 

















rich and sympatheti His execution is dramatic, possessing that 
fire and spirit that carry his aud e by storn The Times, Rich- 
mond, Va., November 11, 180 

The well-kr or, Mr. William H. Rieger, was in exce 
voice. His suy nging of the aria from Verd Il Masnadier 
was irreproacl 1, suffused with the cu 1s gla r genius, 
which few can gain possession of, called forth another tempest or 
approval which had to be lu ] th t he Dispatch 
Richmond, Va,, November 11, 18ot 

Mr. William H. Rieger, the well-know tenor aptivated the 
audience with his exquisite selections He sang with ease and 
grace, and hister r, Ta tes were a eg f lof 
genius as the re of « H W ve full and 
sweet andr as t an ha gz s 
were as clear and richas the peal of distant mes He waser red 
several times The Ne Lynchburg, Va., N mber 17, 180k 

Mr. Rieger, the or, also took the ho ys He isalvr 
tenor par excellen His voice is tender y thet A re 
markable thing about his voice is {Fe t 


ters The Tribune, Knoxville, Tenn., November 15, 18ot 








Mr. William H. Rieger shared the honors of the evening with the 
diva, Madame N lica. He hasa beaut l a tenor of 
the highest range, of wonderful sweetness, and he uses it most artis- 
tically, and his high not marvelously ear, flexible and 
sweet. In all, it was stand r t r vices 
heard in Louisville for any a da H n y ‘ 1 tl 
audience, and at each appearance was given a uble reca The 


I 
Commercial, Louisville, Ky Vovember 17, 1806 


The 


very 





ior, Mr. Rieger, evident! 
ose for the highest r 





without being over-luscious, his mett 


and his efforts are wrought by insight of his su 
straightforward artistic training The program 
d th 


$ ever 


width of emotional range, ar 


Lassie wi’ the bonny blue een, which 








pupil of Marchesi, and has been thoroughly trained in the Parisian 


The Courter-Journal, Louisville, Ky., November 17. 180 





Mary Louise Clary, Hmerica’s Greatest Contralto. 





Carl £. Dufft. 


3. B. McKinley, Tenor. 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


End Other Leading Artists. 





Remington Squire, Manager. 


113 West 96th 


Street, Hew Dork. 3. hb. Mckinley. 











RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (Cantab), 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 


Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, Sa the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

Address care of 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 





F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE. (organizea 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint ; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 


The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 
Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circular address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Questions. 
ScHOOL OF STENOPHONETICS. 


L'THOUGH quoted at length in these valuable 
columns, I want to ask the readers of THe Musica. 
Courier the same question that I ask my classes in reading 
music : 
tally, for profession or for pleasure—where lies the phi- 


If you are studying music—vocally or instrumen- 


losophy of undertaking the use of it financially if you 
cannot read music ? 

Fancy learning any language like a parrot! Supposing 
you speak French or German, what use is it to you if you 
cannot read it? Another question: Why is it so many of 
our excellent vocal aspirants slip out of the public school 
drill in reading music and on joining choirs cannot read a 
single hymn wth the words ? 

Then 


they do with the assistance of the solfeggio and numerals. 


“If I may try wzthout the words I can,” they say. 
Is that reading? The saying is a trite one equally in- 
It is the only 
Does any- 


disputable that ‘‘ Knowledge is power.’ 
thing that is (aside from the little green strip). 
one possess any knowledge of music by leaning on other 
than a development /o entirety of their musical sense and 
ability ? 

My next question is, If you learn to lean on the solfeggio 
and numerals to guide and prop you from interval to in- 
terval, after a year’s study have you developed or cramped 


your musical sense? Or have you a better idea of the lan- 


guage than before? No, you haven't. As the writer 
writes so must you read, You must ‘catch the soul” of 
the simplest study to read understandingly, else you don't 
You must understand how the sentences are 


framed and formed, and it is all very simple and beautiful 


read at all. 


too. 

How many zealous students of the piano, violin and of 
the voice are there who read music with the solfeggio and 
numerals over those who read by interval placement by 
a knowledge as musicians of their work? By virtue of 
the hosts of ma/ural readers 1 have studied out steno- 
phonetics, because of those who re ad the right way, who 


+ 


read music as an actu t 


al language to themselves by innate 
euphonic sense of tone association ; wof by virtue of those 


who read wrong, or who try to understand reading 





Such piles of letters trom north, south, east and west 
lie before me with these contents, ‘‘I have studied read- 
two years, three, four, 


ing for so and so long and yet I 


cannot understand what I am doing.” Because you have 
been /eaning on something e/se beside your musical sense 
(not your ear) to guide you. (An excellent ear for musi 
is too frequently abused to be of the greatest service to 
its possessor.) The sense is what you must get at—your 
one master, both in interval and meter. 

A final question or two as to reading music in schools 
How many teachers whoteach reading music in the schools 
read themselves? I recall seven I met last season who 
declared to me that they were ‘‘ supposed to understand " 
what they were doing ‘‘ but wedon’t,” they said. ‘I have 
no more idea of music than a horse,” said one frankly, and 
‘one is Old Hundred, 


‘*] know /wo tunes,” said another ; 
and the other——” ‘* Well, the other is what?” I asked, and 
the young woman hesitated, ‘‘ the other zsm'7,” I sug- 
gested, seeing her perplexity, to which she gratefully re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, that must be what I wanted to say.” What 
What master, 


teacher of the solfeggio believes in it 
leader, musician, composer? No teacher of it believes in 
it, be he a musician, but it is all he has to make ideas 
tangible. And the excellent methods he has worked out 
are really more tangible without it. 

Music is alanguage. One should begin to learn it early, 
but although fourteen to twenty is the receptive age for 
most things, yet my classes chronicle those who have mas- 
tered it intelligently lapping twice that age and within the 
given time of study. You will never understand reading 
music until you understand transposition, and you cannot 








understand transposition, the art of spelling and reading 
music mentally into sentences, until you understand pho- 
netics. Any musician will second the use of the alphabet of 
transposition, which, while it serves you as an instructor, 1s 
no “sé to you whatever after you have learned to read, un- 
less you so desire—for mental stimulus !—and a week's ap- 
plication of this funny little alphabet opens the door you 
may have allowed to close with rusty hinges during play 
time, 

Only a musician and reader can teach reading, I mean 
can develop a reader. It is ‘‘ teaching ’ too much that crazes 
and kills. May FLoreNceE SMITH, 

803 Carnegie Hall 


Miss Suza Doane. 
ISS SUZA DOANE, 


often been referred to in these 


whose successes have 
olumns, isa New 

When 
t} 


only thirteen she was accepted at the Leipsic Conservatory, 


Yorker by birth, although now living in Boston. 





MISS SUZA DOANE. 


studying piano with Bruno Zwintscher and Carl Reinecke, 
and harmony with Aloys Reckendorf. After four years’ 
1 training she was honored by receiving the Helbig 


caretu 


prize, and left Leipsic after playing Beethoven's G major 





. . 91 
concerto with orchestra, recelvin excelient notices trom 





the press. intry Miss Doane 
played before Leschetizky, who predicted a brilliant future 
for her. 

Upon her return here four years ago she made her dé 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York, achiev- 
ing a distinct success. Since then she has been heard 
often in other cities, and is now busily preparing for reci- 
3oston, Brooklyn and other cities. 


tals in For so young 


an artist—Miss Doane is but twenty-two—her repertory 
is very large, embracing ten concertos, besides several 


hundred solo pieces. 
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Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in San 
Francisco. 
M ME, ZEISLER’S first appearance in concert in 
San Francisco will not soon be forgotten by those 
who were present. The concert took place November 10 


in Metropolitan Hall. Following is the program 





Toccata and Fugue, D minor (transcribed by Tausig) Bach 
Menuett, E flat major ) 
Bagatelle, op. 119, No. 2., Beethoven 
Chorus of Dervishes (transcribed by Saint-Saér ’ 
l'urkish March (transcribed by Rubinstein) ° 
(From the Ruins of Athens.) 

udes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
. nig gee ee. ~g / Chopin 
Valse, op. 4, N« ‘ 
Gondoliera, op. 41 eo Moszkowski 
Rhapsodie No. 12 : cece oe ; Liszt 


The music lovers present knew for what they had come 
to hear the greatest living woman pianist—and when Mme. 
Zeisler stepped on the stage she was cordially greeted. It 
is greatly to the credit of Mme. Zeisler’s love for her art 
that the audience had no perceptible effect on the manner 
in which she played. She could not have thrown more 
spirit into her playing than she did on this occasion. 

As the strains of the first number died away a burst of 
applause broke on the ear. The applause was so pro- 
longed for the menuet that it was repeated, to the great 
delight of the audience. The wonderful octave work in 
the_Chorus of Dervishes electrified everyone, and at the 
close of.the Turkish March Mme. Zeisler was recalled 
again and again. 

This gifted woman's playing of the Etudes Symphoniques 
roused the greatest enthusiasm, and shouts of ‘‘ Brava, 
brava!” Graciously responding to 
minor Bar- 


rang through the hall. 
repeated recalls Mme. Zeisler played the F 


carolle of Rubinstein. Oh, the exquisiteness of that vel- 


vety, legato tone! One could hear the sobbing of the 


At the conclusion of the program the audience 


waves ! 
rose en masse, ladies waved their handkerchiefs and men 
shouted ** brava” and pounded the floor with their canes. 
San Francisco audiences are demonstrative when pleased. 

During her stay Mme. Zeisler gave six recitals, and 
played once with the Symphony Orchestra. At the or- 
» of Chopin, the D 


minor concerto of Rubinstein and the scherzo of Litolff 


chestral concert the F minor concert 


were given before a large and very appreciative audience. 
Mme. Zeisler was the recipient of many beautiful flowers 
and a laurel wreath. 

At her final recital Mme. Zeisler wasassisted by Sigmund 

3eel, the talented concertmaster of the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the program included the C minor sonata of Grieg 
aud sonata of Rubinstein. 

After the recital a delegation of musicians accompanied 
Mme. Zeisler to the ferry and escorted her across the bay 
to the train which was to bear her to Portland. 

It is with genuine sorrow that we part with Mme. Zeis- 
ler. Her concerts have been a feast and her charming 
unassuming manner won her many friends, who sincerely 
regret her departure. While in San Francisco Mme. Zeis- 
ler was the recipient of much attention from the local 
musicians. A very delightful breakfast was given to her 
by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Bendix, at which the leading musi- 
cians of the city were present. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Lisser 
tendered her a large reception. A. 5. G, 


Aus der Ohe Arrives.—Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, the 


; oh "1 


pianist, arrived on the Lahn Friday, and will make her 
first appearance at the next Symphony concert, January 1 


and 2, playing the Liszt E flat concerto Rosenthal was 
to have played at this concert Miss Aus der Ohe will 


l 





play in Toronto subsequently, and then in Boston with the 
Symphony Orchestra February 5 and 6 and two recitals in 


Boston on February 9 and 16. 










American Tour, 
Season '96-97, 
Beginning November, 1896. 


Under the Direction of 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17TH STREET. NEW YORK. 


The Great 


Pianist 









tw The STEIN WAY Pianec will be used. ) 


Tour 

to begin in 

February, 
1807. 


Address 

for Dates, &c., 

the 

Manage- 
ment. 
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Rupert Hughes Replies. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
INCE Douglas H. Stewart, M. D., has written 
an ‘‘ open letter ’’ to the editor of Godey'’s Magazine 
through your columns, may I use the same universal 
post-box for a reply? Without making any communica- 
tion to the editor of this magazine Dr. Stewart has 
genially rushed into print to inform my indulgent pub- 
lishers that their contributor is a gross ignoramus. But I 


must insist that the evidence he adduces does not sub- | 


stantiate his denunciations. 
Dr. Stewart says that he has been asked to write 


” 


a 
series of articles answering 


critiques of American composers. I am glad that my 


my series of biographical | 


modest effort to widen the recognition of native writers | 


has provoked so much attention, though I can’t say that 
| have heard the loud yells for a Stewart to make reply. 
But I am to be deprived of the distinction, it seems, for 


the braw Scot ‘lacks the time necessary,’’ which is a | 
canny way of saying that he has a good practice. I might | 


borrow his shrewdness and advise your readers to peruse 
my guilty article. But to take up his points of attack 
(though, unfortunately, it takes somuch more room to de- 
fend than to accuse): 

‘‘Mr. Hughes states that a composition is written ‘in 
six flats and five sharps.’ No well informed critic would 
make such a comment, as almost the first thing taught a 
pupil in music is the names of major and minor keys. 
Six flats may be the signature of G flat or E flat minor, 
five sharps of B orG sharp minor, and it is impossible 
from the coatext to tell which is meant.’’ 

Dr. Stewart might have had the decency to assume that 
1 knew the names of the keys. He should have had the 
primitive comprehension to understand the meaning of 
my expression. The introductory thesis of my article on 
the compositions of Homer N. Bartlett was the reasonable 
enough claim that the worst of all sorts of trash is bril- 
liant trash with difficulties in the way of execution. I 
said of a certain over-popular work, that while it ‘‘ has a 
French name, is written now in six flats and now in five 
sharps, and while it glitters with much. tinsel, these three 
qualities, instead of redeeming it, only emphasize its mu- 
sical worthlessness.'' It would have been bold pedantry 
to mention key names in a work appealing, like all these 
articles, untechnically to a popular audience. I saw no 
need of parading an elementary knowledge of signatures 
and relative minors, and I was not endeavoring to de- 
scribe the tonal structure of the piece; only its elaborate- 
ness. 

The ability and the willingness to quote with due 
honesty to the context are inherent in few commentators. 
Dr. Stewart is not one of the glorious few. Having gar- 
bled my meaning he misquotes the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. In speaking of a florid bit of writing I spoke of the 
composer’s ‘‘ out-Heroding Chopin in bravura,’’ so Dr. 
Stewart, in order to combat the truism that Chopin was 
given to throwing in ornaments of the greatest brilliance, 
rushes to that refuge of the amateur, the British Encyclo- 
peedia, and effaces my metaphor by solemnly quoting a 
statement that Chopin was ‘‘the negation of bravura.’’ 
But the Encyclopedia was itself quoting the opinion of 
‘‘an amateur’’ on Chopin's style, not of composition, 
but of piano playing! Since he is so eager for authori- 
ties, he will find the Cyclopedia of Musicians referring 
to Chopin's ‘‘ immense brilliancy ’’ as an executant, and 
Schumann calling him ‘‘ a bold, stormy tone poet.’’ 

Next our slashing surgeon says: ‘‘ The writer alludes 
toa similarity betreen the Prelude and Chopin's Funeral 
March. I take it for granted that Mr. Hughes has fallen 
into the error of calling the third movement of the second 
sonata, op. 35, by the name of Chopin’s Funeral March.”’ 





MUSICAL 

The author is evidently of those lovers of cant that think 
it unseemly to refer to well-known works of art by their 
popular names. But in writing a popular musical article 
I should always prefer calling the Moonlight Sonata or 
Mendelssohn’s Spinning Song by the names that suggest 
their whole nature to the general reader to heaping up 
the opus numbers and the key. So here I referred to the 
piece that is universally known and revered as Chopin's 
Funeral March. I was not unaware that it was one of the 
movements of a sonata any more than 1 am ignorant 
that Beethoven’s Funeral March on the Death of a Hero 
has a similar frame. As to the similarity of this work 
to Mr. Bartlett’s prelude, which Mr. Stewart flatly denies, 
I can only flatly reiterate the charge of reminiscence and 
leave it to the reader to decide for himself. 

These three foolish charges are all the proofs of my 
‘‘ignorance’’ Dr. Stewart has got together. They are 
so silly and so mincingly peevish that they refute them- 
selves to anyone familiar with the work they attack. He 
adds to the injury the insult of insinuating that my article 
shows ‘‘a thinly veiled animus.’’ But what little ac- 
quaintance I have with Mr. Bartlett came about entirely 
through my preparation of the article on him. I esteem 
him highly, and have absolutely no reason in the world 
for animus against him. The article on him was written as 
all my music articles have been. I secured all his pub- 
lished works and numerous manuscript scores and 
studied them faithfully. My opinions on his writings are 
only my opinions (of course), but they are honest, 
founded on a faithful study of music and the kindred arts, 
and on a great desire to secure meet honor for the good 
work being done by living American composers and 
almost utterly neglected by miscellaneous publications. 
My tendency is to praise freely and blame stingily. I 
have carefully studied thousands of compositions in 
making up this series, and against one or two outbreaks 
like Dr. Stewart's I can put many words of cordial praise 
from musiciahs of prominence. 

The world would be dreary without differences of opin- 
ion, but there are differences and differences. Dr. Stew- 
art’s is of the latter sort. I thank you heartily for giving 
me so broad a clientéle to appeal to against an attack so 
absurd but yet so annoying. Rupert HuGues. 

DECEMBER 18, 1896. 








At the Union League.—Under W. R. Chapman the 
Apollo Sixteen, with the Adamowski Quartet, gave a de- 
lightful smokers’ concert at the Union League Club last 
Saturday evening. The part songs were sung in most 
finished and artistic style, and the enthusiasm of the club 
members and friends was at a high pitch. Mr. Chapman 
was congratulated on all sides for the wonderful degree of 
perfection which the ‘‘ Sixteen” have attained this season. 
The playing of the Adamowski Quartet is always an artis- 
tic pleasure, and the combination was indeed a musical 
success. Why can’t some of us who are not Union League 
Club smokers hear the Apollo Sixteen and the Adamowski 
Quartet in concert? 


Adele Lewing.—Adele Lewing recently played in New 
York at the Huberman Recital in Carnegie Hall, of which 
the New York Staats Zeitung said : 


In the concert participated the pianist Fraulein Adele Lewing 
In all her numbers she appeared as an earnest artist, devoid of all 
acrobatic nonsense. The principal movement of the Chopin scherzo 
she interpreted with a somewhat unique but.very consistent 
conception. She succeeded exceptionally well with the middle 
movement. She closed with an original composition, a Character- 
stueck, that in spite of showing a little influence of Schumann and 
Brahms, yet proved that Miss Lewing also in composition does not 
wish to tread an ordinary road, but endeavors to choose her own. 
The young lady made a favorable impression by her playing as well 
as by her composition. 


COURIER. 








Carreno Management. 
NEW YorK, December 17, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
ILL you kindly permit me to state that a no- 
tice in your last issue, under the heading Carrefio 
Management, setting forth that I had placed the manage- 
ment of Madame Teresa Carrefio in the hands of R. E. 
Johnston & Co. is utterly without foundation. I did, after 
numerous applications of that firm, give them permission 
to accept engagements for Madame Carrefio upon a per- 
centage, but that is all. 

I certainly do not intend to place the management in 
other hands on the eve of Madame Carrefio’s arrival in this 
country, and after having placed on substantial guaran- 
tees appearances with the following organizations and in 


the following cities : 

Philharmonic Society of New York, in Carnegie Hall, on Jan- 
uary Sand 9. 

New York Symphony Society on June 29 and 30; with 

Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra at Chicago, February 5 and 6 ; with 

Boston Symphony Society at Boston, February 19 and 20 ; with 

Cincinnati Symphony Society March 1 and 2. Additional engage- 
ments with 

Boston Symphony Society, as follows: Philadelphia, February 22; 
Washington, February 23; Baltimore, February 4; New York, 
February 25; Brooklyn, February 26, and Providence, March 10 
Also a number of recitals in the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Madame Carrefio’s success in America is now assured 
beyond a doubt, and for the. few remaining concerts I shall 
be pleased to receive offers from any reputable musical 
agency, but the management will remain, as in the past, 
solely under my personal direction. 


Very truly yours, Rvupo._rnH ARONSON. 
J y) 





NEW YORK, December 16, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I have just seen to-day'’s Musica Courter, and Iam very 
sorry the article about Carrefio appeared as it did, because 
it was not my intention to have you understand it so. It 
looks as though the management of Carrefio had passed 
into our hands, and this is not so. 

I am afraid Mr. Aronson will be very indignant abou 
it, as we are simply empowered to negotiate for dates, and 
have no interest whatever in engagements already made. 
It was our intention to so intimate to you, and we regret 
there should have been any misunderstanding. which evi- 
dently is the fault of neither of us. Please announce in 
your next issue that we are associated with Mr. Aronson to 
negotiate engagements for Mme. Carrefio, and oblige 

Very truly yours, R. E. JoHNsTON. 








Date of the Meistersinger,—We have never seen 
notice taken of the fact that the exact date of the action 
of Die Meistersinger can be established. The year must 
be one of two, for Hans Sachs is referred to as a widower, 
and the period of his widowhood dates from March, 1560, 
to August, 1561. Much the more probable is the latter 
year, for his apprentice would not be likely to suggest his 
marrying again three months after his wife’s death. The 
exact date must, therefore, be June 23 and 24, 1561, the eve 
of St. John the Baptist’s or Midsummer Day, and the 
festival itself. At this date Hans Sachs was sixty-seven 
years of age, but it would be mere pedantry to insist that 
his impersonator should necessarily make up in exact ac- 
cordance with this fact. There are many contemporary 
portraits of Hans Sachs. One, taken in his fifty-first year 
(Bronsamer’s wood cut) represents him with a full, square 
cut beard and, so far as can be seen under his cap, curly 
locks in fair abundance. Even in his eighty-first year, ac- 
cording to Herneisen’s painting, he had a profusion of side 
locks, though his hair had become thin at the top. 

Wanted—Position as accompanist and to coach singers 
in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a young lady 
who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. X., care THE 
MusicaL Courier, New York. 











SPOOR AY MOO 


AMERICAN BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. Violoncello Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted. 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Medizval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations. 








Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 


_ MRS. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and 
fine specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical 
Programs for the Recita!s will be furnished on application. 

ddress all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IENZKOWSKA, 


(LESCHETIZKY PIANO METHOD.) 


Mme. DE W.ENZKOWSKA is principal assistant of 
Prof. Leschetizky of Vienna, and represents him in 
this country. 





Open for Concert Engagements and [lusicales. 
ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, City. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 EAST 62d STREET, NEW YORK, 
Formerly 37 East 68th Street. Near Madison Avenue. 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applications please address 
to Emi GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 











FANNIE B3LOOMFIELD 


Available for engagements east of 


the Missouri River 


FEBRUARY ONLY. 


Pacific Coast Tour—Nove mber-Jan 


Z E 1 S L E ain 
* English Tour—Spring, 1897. 
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MRS. L. P. MORRILL. 
— >: — 

M*. L. P. MORRILL, whose portrait accom- 

panies this article, is essentially a Bostonian. A 
woman of distinguished ancestry, directly descended from 
one of the first governors of Massachusetts, Mrs. Morrill 
represents all that is womanly in woman, with the sterling 
worth of character, the refinement and intelligence which 
only continuous study in all directions can produce. 

Born within 25 miles of that city, what more natural than 
that after years of study in this country-and Europe she 
would locate permanently in the very centre of its culture 
and educational advantages? And by the centre one 
means, of course, beneath the shadow of famous Trinity 
Church, the Art Museum and the grand and stately Public 
Library. And right here in the aristocratic and well-known 
Hotel Oxford Mrs. Morrill has established her Schoolof Vo- 
cal Music, the first and only school of the kind in Boston. 
Her studio, the most spacious in the city, is a model music 


room, and here each month she receives her friends, society 


and musical people, the place being always thronged with 
guests expecting and never failing to enjoy a rare musical 
treat. Here literary people and artists can meet and feel 
sure of a warm welcome from the talented hostess and het 
gifted pupils. The afternoon may be devoted to the intro- 


duction of some new pupils possessing fine voices, but not 


quite ready for a public début, yet nevertheless requiring | 


just this experience, the opportunity to sing before an 
audience. 

Again, some artist pupil may delightthe guests, or Mrs. 
Morrill, with her own superb voice, may make the after- 
noon a memorable one, for she did not take upthe vocation 
of teacher because impaired ability prevented a public 
career, but from pure love of the work. Mrs. Morrill says 
herself 

‘‘T cannot help teaching. I have, it seems to me, an in- 
exhaustible fund of knowledge and have original ideas of 


what good teaching should mean; everything I see is an 
g g 5s 
} 


illustration and every new voice an inspiration—then how | 


can I help teaching?” 
Mrs. Morrill began the s 


t f 


udy of vocal music at the age of 


nineteen with that incomparable woman and teacher, Mrs. 


H. E. Sawyer (who died in Italy about nine years ago), and | 


whose name at that time stood for all that was great asa 


singer and teacher. To Mrs. Sawyer Mrs. Morrill gives the 


credit of a large share of her success as a church and con- | 


cert singer, as well as in the higher and grander calling of | 


teacher 

After this she coached with Mme. Edna Hall and occu- 
pied a prominent position as a vocalist, being associated in 
her church work with such artists as George W. Chadwick 
and Miss Gertrude Edmands. Her last position as a quar- 
tet singer was at Emanuel Church, Miss Edmands being 
the contralto. 

In London and Paris Mrs. Morrill studied with Georg 
Henschel and other prominent teachers of those cities, 
coaching in oratorio and operatic music, but retaining per- 
sistently her method as previously established, having be- 
come firmly convinced of its worth when aided by her own 
strong originality. Her methods, while containing much 


of all of these teachers’ best thoughts, are really their theo. 
} 


ries developed into what she would call “artistic sim- 
plicity.” 

She does not believe in imitation, but in knowledge 
gained through what might be called drudgery. She often 
says that her own voice is most valuable as an illustration 
of what she wishes to bring out in a pupil, and that pupils 
gain much by hearing a perfect tone properly produced, 
and she cannot understand how it is possible for a teacher 
to impart to a pupil what she cannot herself illustrate, al- 
though there are hundreds of teachers who cannot and do 
not pretend tosing. If the reader will take this into con- 
sideration its vital importance will be readily seen. 

Perfect mental poise is one of the strong points in Mrs. 
Morrill’s teaching. She agrees, to a certain extent, with 
the theories of Delsarte, but differs in this, that she believes 
the mental activity should never be relaxed. Her own 
words are: ‘‘ Body in state of perfect repose ; thought 
power firm.” This gives perfect poise and fine stage 
presence. 

One of the critics on a leading Boston newspaper said a 
short time since : 


pupils are perfect enunciation in whatever language the song may 


be rendered, fine facial expression, and free delivery of tone 


the best known and most honored of Boston musicians and 
musical critics, who was then personally unknown to her. 
He wrote 

**My Dear Mrs. Morritt—Although not having the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, |] trust you will 
think it neither officious nor indelicate of me to congratu- 
late you upon the delightful singing I have just heard from 
one of your pupils, especially as she has derived from you 
that perfect method in the use of the voice as well as the 
artistic vocalization in other ways, all of which are no less 
charming in their effect than superbly well founded. I 
found her very musical too, and unqualifiedly just in in- 
tonation. In regard to her application for the position of 


contralto I regret to say that, the position having just been 








MRS. L. P. MORRILL. 


filled, I cannot provide Miss Knapp with the appointment 


she unquestionably deserves, for it cannot be gainsaid she 





is by far the best contralto of the many I have he: 
Cuares L, Capen.’ 


‘* Very sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Morrill has had a large experience in teaching. At 
Ss i 

+} 





the age of twenty-two she was called to the honorable 
position of director of vocal music in Lassell Seminary, and 
this position she retained until the department had in- 
creased to more than three times itS original size in a 
period of four years. Then, fearing to lose her identity as 
a musician in Boston, she resigned her position and estab- 
lished a school for vocal music, having with her as resident 
pupils, besides numerous students from the cities and ad- 
joining towns, six young ladies from as many different 
States. 

Thus a school of music is no experiment with her. The 
new school will be called Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s School of 
Music, and will be established so as to confer certificates 
or diplomas at the end of a specified course of study. 

Her pupils are singing or teaching in many of the cities 
of the United States at the present time, and she frequently 
has application from seminaries for vocal teachers 

Mrs. Morrill advocates strongly American study for 
American students, and uses as an argument for this the 
fact of her own success before having studied abroad, and 
the large number of pupils who have come to her after hav- 
ing studied for years in Europe. Several of herown pupils 
have also returned to her after having studied in Paris, 
Berlin or Milan from one to three years 

While Mrs. Morrill has many pupils from the immedi: 
vicinity of Boston, a large number come to her from many 
distant States. For young ladies coming from a distat 
she personally arranges for suitable homes for them during 
their course of study. 





Perhaps the most notable features of the singing of Mrs. Morrill’s 


Mrs. Morrill’s receptions began the second Wednesday in 


Mrs. Morrill considers as a great compliment a letter 
that, unsolicited, came to her several years ago from one of 
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December and will continue through the season. From 
time to time she will introduce pupils who are ready for 
concert or church work; also teachers who are being fitted 


for seminaries and colleges. 








From Oscar Saenger. 
Editors The Musical Courses 
LLOW me a brief space in your columns in 
which to correct certain statements made by a vocal 
teacher of this city, Mrs. Lankow, who in your last issue 
accuses me of advertising as my pupil a singer who was 
for two years a pupil of this same Mrs. Lankow, and who 
has since been studying with me for only a short time. 

First, I should like to assure the estimable lady that it 
is not my custom to advertise as my pupils singers who 
come to me from other teachers to have their faults 
corrected. In this particular instance the notice pub- 
lished in Tue Musica, Courter of December 9 was as 
great a surprise to me as it could have been to anyone. 
Doubtless the editors of Tue Musica, Courier know who 
was responsible for its insertion, and would gladly furnish 
any desired information concerning it. 

Secondly, I must, even at the risk of seeming ungallant, 
candidly confess that I am not “ willing to figure as a 
representative '' of Mrs. Lankow’s work. 

As for the pupil in question, it is true that she has a 
very beautiful voice, and if she continues to work as she 
has been doing for the past few months she will indeed 
prove a surprise to her friends. 

I can easily understand that Mrs. Lankow is loath to 
lose such a fine voice, but she should make sure of her 
facts before rushing into print with accusations which 
have no foundation in reality Very truly yours, 

OSCAR SAENGER. 
DECEMBER 17, 1806 


Cedar Rapids Pupils’ Recital.—A recital was given 
he Cedar Rapids, la., College of Music on December 





10,in which the departments of piano, song, vocal part 
music and mandolin orchestra were represented 
Sherwood in Michigan.—The pianistic successes of 
Wm. H. Sherwood multiply. He played before a large au- 
dience on December 4 in Michigan, the Kalamazoo(Mich.), 





Evening of December 5, writing of his performance 


as follows 





I firs be the program was a sonate for violin and 
ano composed by Dr. Edward Grieg and played by Mr. von Ende 
1 Mr. Sherw This w ka unds technical difficulties and 
i ate sing. I it saying that the piano was most 
armingly sus ed Sherwood, who had the pleasure a 





ng this work with Grieg personally 



















































The chief terest of the evening centred in Mr. Sherwood, and 
how well he sustained his reputation as one of America’s greatest 
ianists needsr omment Throughout the program was most ad- 
nirably selected and gave this artist an opportunity of showir to 
st excelle tage the breadth and scope of his work 
The opening s« Soirée de Vienne, Schubert-Liszt, was played 
with much delicacy and the hearers were at once apprised of the 
fact that as a Liszt player Mr. Sherwood most emphatically 
nent. Mr. Sherw i's touch is cl His tone is full 
1 round, of exquisite carrying power and possesses a mel- 
singing ality st beautifully exemplified in that ever 
harming t euse f Chopir This mposition was an artistic 
t 1 and rendered t . etic manner 
La Campanella, by I! t, was substituted for the second rhap- 
sody, and Mr. Sherw idisplayed a virtuosity in the rendition of 
this piece t! was t is. The enthusiasm of the auc 
€ e was so pron } Sherw 1 consented to an en re 
and plaved the tremolo étude f Gottschalk, showing no fatigue 
atsoever from the prodigious wrist and forearm work involved 
this mpos 
Mr. Sherws | xt f with two of his own com- 
sitions, a 1) n sot f these pieces demon- 
strated that as a composer he s 1 be placed in the first rank. The 
yll, w s uintive theme and ings 1s modulations, was most 
eautifully rendered ar leserves t e placed on the répertoire of 
ull pianists. I ntrast to this was the rapturous Gypsy Dance 
which was played with much fire and brought out all the beauties of 
this mpositior Rubinstein’s barcarolle in A minor was next 
play w finis} In t ece Mr. Sherwood was listened 
to with rapt attention This mposition is a great favorite with 
s sts.a e tempo was not taken so fastasto destroy the beau- 
ties of tl sition I march from the suite of J. Raff next 
fo land gave the art an opportunity to display his virtuosity 
and the te nical difficulties were conquered with so much ease 
hat to the listeners it impressed itself as a composition of only 
moderate difficulty r tave work was especially worthy of 
mment and this nber « ited much enthusiasm 
The serenade by Stojowski was played with much delicacy and 
linge by Mr. Sher It remained, however, for the Mephistc 
waltz to give thea ea cht of th rtist’s technical re- 
s rees. The nception of this piano score, renowned f intricacies 
trving in all points of its technical elabo ion, was truly marvelous 
and showed that Mr. Sherwood is eminently qualified to play Liszt 
as his composition ought to be played 
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ALVE states in one of the sensational daily papers 


that she is entitled to a claim on Marguerite .be- | 


cause she is French, and furthermore because Gounod 
did not write Faust for one set of artists; that no one 
had an exclusive claim on any réle. All such trivial 
questions as this seem to engage the attention of 
these foreign song birds. The prominence of the star 
is equivalent to the destruction of theensemble. We 


Editor-in-Chief. | 


shall never get any truly artistic performances until 
the preponderance of the star is abbreviated. Hence 
the most artistic production in music is a concert of 
a great symphony orchestra without any soloist at all, 
Virtuosity is not art except as virtuosity. 


W* understand that negotiations are pending 
which eventually point to the transfer of Dr. 
| Muck, of the Royal Opera House in Berlin, to the Im- 
perial Opera House in Vienna, where he is to occupy 
| the place now held by Jahn. 





HEN the Abbey & Grau Metropolitan Opera 

Company gives its performances in Chicago 
| this season the instrumental work will be supplied 
by the Theodore Thomas orchestra, but without the 
services of Thomas, who is not an operatic conduct- 
or of any consequence. The Wagner performances 
in Chicago will therefore be conducted by Mancinelli, 
as Mr. Seidl is not going to Chicago. 

The manner in which Mancinelliconducts Wagner 
is well knqwn here ; but as the seats in Chicago cost 
| oniy $3, while they cost $5 here, the Chicago people 
| are not entitled to Seidl. An Italian conductor will 

therefore direct aGerman Wagner performance from 
| an Italian text, while a Polish tenor will sing it from 
| a German text and an Australian soprano will sing it 
from a German text, after having studied from the 
syllabic divisions on the basis of the expression of 
French vowels. Thechorus will sing in Italian, while 
the orchestra will consist chiefly of Germans. The 
Americans will pay for it all. It serves them right. 

In any other country except England such a thing 
would not be tolerated, and it is tolerated in that 
country only because there is no musical intelligence 
there. 


HE Metropolitan Opera musicales are rapidly be- 
coming sublimated Koster & Bial performances. 
When such an artist as Calvé sings French songs the 
degeneration of French musical composition becomes 
painfully apparent. A declamatory recitative that 
tells chiefly of sad and sorrowful experiences is set 
to distorted melody and excruciatingly forced har- 
monies without musical rhyme or reason. It all de- 
pends upon elocution and diction to give force or 
expression to this sentimentality, and with such an 
artist as Calvé, gifted with voice and vocal and facial 
expression, the musical worthlessness of the composi- 
tions is completely exposed. 
An American girl who would sing any one of the 
many artistic and musical songs of MacDowell or 


| Chadwick or Nevin or Parker, or a dozen others, or 
|any good classical song, no matter which nation 


could claim the composer, would not be. tolerated at 
the Waldorf musicales. Our fashionable people want 
the nastiness of Guilbert or innuendo of a French 
song, or the superficiality of a Bemberg or a Tiersot 
or any of that fleeting show of musical flummery and 
humbug. Allright; let them have it if they want 
that kind of mental food, but let it atleast be said that 
they are getting what they want. 








PADEREWSKI’S ILLNESS. 


URING the middle of October there were rumors 
current to the effect that Paderewski was very 


| ill, and in view of the enormous amount of work done 


by him here in the pursuit of the Almighty Dollar it 
was taken for granted that his health had finally suc- 
cumbed. These rumors were, however, allayed by 
a cablegram, which read as follows : 
AIX-LES-BAINS, October 25, 1896. 
Wm. Steinway : 
In spite of all so-called friendly reports, I am enjoying perfect 
health ; at least it is good enough for me. PADEREWSKI. 
It was never understood what grudge Paderewski 
had against Mr. Steinway, as exhibited in the tone 
and nature of this cablegram, for if Paderewski ever 
‘had a staunch friend it was William Steinway. 
There must have been some foundation for these 
rumors, for here is the Paris Ménestre/ of December 
6, six weeks later than the above telegram, stating: 


It is announced that the health of Paderewski is in such a state of 
| exhaustion, owing to too great fatigue, that the artist has to cancel 
| all his engagements for this season. 

The only reason for doubting this latest item is 
| due to the fact that Paderewski has no European en- 
| gagements amounting to enough to justify cancella- 
| tion or exhaustion. Outside of England, where he 
makes in francs what he makes here in dollars, this 
is the only country where Paderewski becomes ex- 
| hausted from overwork asa pianist. Mr. Paderewski 








may be exhausted in France for other reasons than 
piano playing, for there is no demand for his piano 
performances in France, and if there were a demand 
there would be no money in it. 

For reasons which many persons in this country 
cannot appreciate this is the only land where Pade- 
ewski can make money in large quantities out of his 
art, and the question therefore arises: ‘‘ Are we the 
one nation that has the faculty of appreciating art 
properly and the generosity at the same time to pay 
for it, or are we on the wrong track, and is Continen- 
tal Europe right for not supporting such people as 
Paderewski, Reszké, e¢ a/.?” That seems to be the 
logical question to put forward at this interesting 
juncture. Who is it that is being fooled? Isn't it 
worth looking into? 








GIVE AMERICAN SINGERS A CHANCE, 

Like the mutterings of an approaching storm are the 
letters which I receive and which are beginning to creep 
into the public press complaining of the difficulties which 
American singers have to obtain even a hearing in their 
own country. Sooner or later there is bound to come a 
change. Wecannot forever submit to be delivered over 
bound into the hands of foreign artists who mulct us and 
our managers at their pleasure to spend what they earn 
abroad. Some day patriotic public opinion will be 
aroused, and then the competent and deserving native 
artist will not be discriminated against as such. At pres- 
ent, however, everything foreign is good ; everything 
American, 1pse facto, is bad. 

But from the standpoint of the managers, who take the 
risk and have and should have therefore the controlling 
voice, the proposition stands thus: *‘Grand opera at the 
Metropolitan never paid until the present ensemble of 
great artists sang there ; it must pay or it cannot go on; 
give us a subsidy such as all opera houses abroad receive 
and we can afford to take risks with new operas and un- 
tried singers, native or otherwise. Until then we can- 
not.” 

And they are right. So long as opera giving in New 
York remains a private and unsupported business enter- 
prise, the public who enjoy it have no right to complain if 
it is conducted on the only business principles by which it 
can be made successful. 

Meanwhile I wonder why our American girls go abroad 
each year by the score to study music, and what becomes 
of them. How often is even one of them ever heard of 
again? RecinaLp De Koven. 

ND so Mr. De Koven follows up THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER campaign in the World. Good! 

There is one point, however, that should be cor- 
rected. Opera is not a private and unsupported 
business enterprise. It is semi-public. It calls for 
support from the people who are to fill all the space 
except the stockholders’ boxes. If it were private 
and dependent upon the stockholders it would have 
been saved from bankruptcy this spring by assessing 
the box occupants. It is public, or at least semi- 
public, and the public will not support it for two rea- 
sons, and it is doomed to repeated bankruptcy for 
these two reasons, which always have prevailed and 
which always will bankrupt opera. 

First, the high salary crime, which makes the price 
of admission prohibitive for the public at large and 
the musician. Second, and flowing from the first, 
the impossibility of a great ensemble, as the high 
salaried artists get such tremendous sums of money 
that only a very cheap and mediocre support can be 
allowed. As instances this season the Tannhduser 
and Meistersinger performances can be pointed out. 
The ensemble was necessarily wretched. The stars 
get all and more than can possibly be taken in at 
the box office. This makes all the ‘assistance ” of 
the cheapest character. The high salary crime 
brings the high salary money grabber into promi- 
nence at the sacrifice of the artistic whole. 

Go ahead, Mr. De Koven, we welcome you and every- 
one who will follow us in rescuing American musical 
art. It must be saved, it can be saved, and it will be 
saved. Down withthe insincere foreign money grab- 
bing crowd that gets one million dollars a year of 
American money and that cannot get any decent 
salaries on the continent of Europe, and that with 
this annual million dollar tribute paid by Americans 
succeeds in strangling American art and American 
artists. The crowd is led by Reszké and his family, 
and has no sympathy with our struggling American 
artists, who are driven into obscurity and poverty by 
this foreign element. Out with them all! Music can 
live and thrive and succeed here without them and 
will be healthier as an art than it is now. We are los- 
ing all our individuality through this annual foreign 
invasion. It signifies death to American musical 


thought, 
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RESZKEISM 





AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


N a comment on the failure of Mapleson and the 
Imperial Opera Company in Boston a few weeks 
ago a writer in the Boston 7ranscript said : 

The reason grand opera fails in America is simply: The soloists 
ask about ten times what they receive in Europe. The manager 
gives them contracts. Then he charges the American public two or 
three prices in order to pay the soloists. The public stays away, 
the management has no money to pay bills. The orchestra does as 
any business man does with people that do not pay. They refuse to 
play, and then they are “‘a disgrace to American civilization.” 

This was written in reply to the charge that the 
orchestra was the cause of the failure, which, of 
course, it was not. Mapleson agreed to give Dar- 
clée, a soprano who was unknown here until she 
came here, just as Reszké was unknown until he had 


been engaged for America, $1,100 a night, and to De | 


Marchi, a tenor, also as unknown, $800 a night, and 
others in proportion. Why did Mapleson sign such 
contracts? Because it has become a well-known 
professional fact that Reszké and his brother, who 
were poor men before they came here, are making 
with their family associates engaged in various 
capacities at the Metropolitan about $10,000 a week, 


and all the opera singers in Milan, in Paris, in Lon- | 


don, in Brussels, &c., knowing this, refuse to sign 
for America unless such tremendous salaries are ap- 
portioned to them. 

The following letter from Paris gives some inter- 
esting details on the pending subject: 


Paris SPEAKS. 
PARIS, December 7, 1806. 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York: 

Would you kindly give this letter space in your next 
issue and oblige many Americans in Paris who happened 
to read your articles of November 18 and 25, and were 
pleased to see your paper take it up so strongly for our own 
American artists, and condemning the way a few try torun 
things to suit themselves? 

All you said about de Reszké and Grau is God's truth, 
only you did not strike the right keynote. With Jean de 
Reszké, to be very mild, it comes natural to him, and it is 
in the blood and characteristic of his nationality. He is 
revolutionary, like all the Poles. Just look at it from a 
business standpoint. Take, for instance, the strikes which 
occur from time to time in the cloak and clothing business 
in New York, and you will always find that the most dis- 
turbing element and its leaders are countrymen of de 
Reszké. 

Now, how foolish it is for him to say that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the engagement of his sister-in-law. 
He may stand on a stack of bibles 1) feet high and swear 
to it, but no good American will believe him ; besides, he 
need not be ashamed of it. Why does he not come right 
out and say, ‘‘ Yes I did,” and everyone would answer, ‘I 
would do the same, and always help my own family first.” 

Is not Madame Nordica’s word as good as Jean de 
Reszké's? Who was Jean de Reszké before he was 
brought to America? (Give us his right name and place of 
birth.) It is true, he was and is a great singer and artist, 
but that does not give him the right as a boss to try to run 
everything his own way, and that Mr. Grau should be 
forced to look on. This is more than we can endure. When 
de Reszké retires—which will come soon, whether he 
wants to or not—we suppose all opera houses will have to 
close, as there will be no more Polish leaders. But don't 
forget that we had good singing long before his, and we 
shall have plenty more long after he is forgotten. 


How much of a fortune could de Reszké show before he | 


went to America a few years ago? How much did 


he get for his singing in London, Paris, &c? He could not | 


buy any villas with it, nor racehorses; and this is the 


man who wants to exclude American artists! But what is 


more surprising than all is that Mr. Grau should tolerate | 


such proceedings. He knows well enough that the Ameri- 
can people have been good to him, and he has made his 
living in America for many years. If he only looks back 
a little at his misfortune last spring, when Americans were 
generous enough to start him up again! Never in his life 
could he have found enough people in all Europe to do for 


him what Americans did, and yet he is ungrateful | 


enough to say that American artists must stand back and 
wait until he cannot help himself ; then he will give them 
an engagement. And all this either to please or for fear of 
de Reszké and maybe the scandalous Duc d’Orleans. 

Or does Mr. Grau think that when he is once gone the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will be a thing of the past. 
Oh, how mistaken he is! De Reszké is laying his plans 
even now to overthrow him, for he is so treacherous, while 
he is so friendly face to face, yet turn your back and he'll 
stab you ; but his trickery with helpless singers will no; 
win in this case, for de Reszké will have to deal with busi- 


ness men, and it will come down to real, straightforward 

| business. 

These are the opinions ot about 

TWENTY TRUE AMERICANS IN Paris. 

We hope you will let this letter appear in your next issue 
| without fail, and then we shall have some more to say 
| later on about other parties. 

* 2 # 

| Certainly Reszké knew all about the engagement 
| of his incompetent relative—Mme. Litvinne—unless 
| he asks us to look upon him asa driveling idiot, which 
Americans will certainly refuse to do. He was en- 
| gaging her for his own Opera House, for that is ex- 
actly what the Metropolitan Opera House is in spirit, 
a Reszké establishment. 
enormous sums paid to him, to his brother and to his 
| brother's brother-in-law, who has charge of the box 
office on the nights when Reszké sings for fear that 





with this, he saddles this third-rate singer upon us, 
| actually resuscitating her from a fifth-rate show at 
| Lyons, France, and—think of the impudence, the 
utter disregard of art feelings—he seriously proposes 
to bring her forward as /so/de, a réle she never stud- 
ied until she came here a few weeks ago. 

But we deserve this; we deserve just such treat- 
ment. Mr. Reszké, judging from his own experi- 
ence and point of view, looks upon our artistic 
instincts with contempt. He has measured us cor- 
| rectly, and concluded that we could endure Litvinne 
and subsequently, with his support, make her another 
Reszké adjunct of the opera, which signified for him 
the placing of another relative, the displacement of 
another American—-Nordica—which he manipulated 
beautifully, and just so much additional income. 

Mr. Grau can do nothing in the matter. His posi- 
tion is purely ministerial ; he represents a corpora- 
tion of which Resské is a stockholder and with which 
he and his family are at the same time under contract. 
This signifies that Reszké conducts the whole busi- 
ness, while all the responsibility falls upon Mr. 
Grau’s shoulders. In the days of Mr. Abbey, who 
never appreciated responsibility and who was a reck- 
less operatic speculator, the responsibility also fell 
upon Grau, but now it is in full view of the world 
that Grau must assume the burden, and Reszké 
knows as well as all of us that he can lose money 
only in case of failure, while Grau must lose his 
money, his time and his reputation. 

Besides all this Reszké has been shrewd enough to 
place Mr. Grau under obligations in the Covent Gar- 
den management contract, for he has succeeded in 


(Reszké) that Grau secured the management of 
CoventGarden. Thisgives Reszké the control of the 
whole musical season in New York and in London, 
and this was the source of his vindictive utterance 
against Nordica when he said that he would never 
sing with her again. He meant on the Covent Gar- 
den stage. He did not say that if Nordica would 
sing at Covent Garden he would resign. Oh, no! 
He does not belong to a resigning tribe. He simply 
| ostracizes her by refusing to sing with her, which is 
equivalent to artistic banishment; for, no matter 





concert tour, despite its revenue, is nevertheless artis- 
tic exile and signifies that Reszké has driven her out, 
as tyrants drive recalcitrants out of their territory, 


and London opera houses. Quite a man, Reszké, 
quite aman! A /a bonheur, says the Frenchman, and 
| you deserve it all. Everyone should glory in your 
| brains, but if you prevail much longer music in 
| America will be dead, and music is more important 
| than Reszké. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of December 
17, in commenting on this state of affairs, wisely 


argues : 

If the money which goes to support the pretentious superficiality 
known as Franco-Italo-Teutonic opera were expended in furthering 
| the development of American music and musicians infinite good 
might be accomplished, A million a year--what might not be done 
with it? 


It is not necessary to go to this extreme. If only 
one American could find once a season a début at 
our Opera House, or one American opera staged 
| once a year, these simple tributes would be sufficient. 
| The management will reply that it cannot afford 

such a luxury. But there is the case of Elaine. 
Betnberg, the composer of that commonplace pla- 
| giarism, happened to be one of those casual, inter- 
mittent friends of Melba, who has the habit of find- 
ing such rare jewels about once a year. With the 


and his territory consists of the New York, Chicago | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Not satisfied with the | 


21 


aid of Reszké she forced the work on our stage, and 
it, of course, failed, and that is all that could have 


| happened to asimilar opera of an American com- 
| poser. But it did not happen. No American composer 


can ever find an opportunity to fail on the Metropol- 
itan Opera House stage, for Reszké will never give 


| one an opportunity 


He will foista Litvinne upon us, but no American 


| girl can get adébut. Oh,no. The fact that she is an 


American at once condemns her. 

Such, then, is the sum and substance of Reszkéism. 
It is inopera the quintessence of monopoly, and its 
outgrowth individual bossism. There is no question 
that Jean Reszké personally is a most pleasant, a 
most delightful individuality, but in this discussion we 
are not figuring with the private personality ; we are 
investigating the effect and influence of this person- 
ality upon the public, and particularly the musical 


| public and the musical art of this country. 


Americans may reduce the percentage—not satisfied | 





creating the impression that it was through him | 


what Nordica may say as an unction, her provincial | 


Is it understood among us that the centres of art 
are in Europe? It seems that such isthe general 
impression. Then why is it that continental Europe 
and its art centres can constantly spare the greatest 


| of living tenors, as we are in the habit of calling 


Reszké? Reszké sings only here and in London, on 
stages he virtually controls. Why not on the Conti- 
nent? 

The reply would be that we—New York and Chi- 
cago—and London are the great musical art centres, 
and as such we hold Reszké, the greatest tenor, in 
our grasp; that is the corollary. But is it true? 
Are we—New York, Chicago, London-—the greatest 
musical art centres because we believe that Reszké is 
the greatest living tenor? Is he not the greatest liv- 
ing tenor with us only since we know him? Does it 
follow that because Vienna, Milan, Munich, Berlin, 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, Naples, Bayreuth never 
heard the tenor Reszké, and would not pay him $500, 
or even $300, a night, while we pay him from $1,500 
to $3,000 a night—does it follow, then, that those 
musical centres have lost their sceptres and that they 
have passed to New York, London and Chicago? 

What a gullible people we are. How this shrewd 
Pole has managed to bamboozle us and how he must 
relish the great joke. Reszké knows that they would 
not listen to his German diction in Bayreuth, and as 
to his big brother, the German critics would be com- 
pelled to postpone criticism until they had recovered 
from the fits of laughter his German would. propa- 
gate. We are like aset of overgrown children and 
have not even reached the age that acquires the 
sense of the ridiculous as it is personified in the con- 
duct and manipulations of Mr. Jean Reszké of Polen 
and the Weichsel. Onthe Bowery they would call 
him a dandy, and suppose we, too, should call him 


one ? 





ARTISTS AND AGENTS. 


HERE is so much of vital importance to musical 

artists in the following article of the Columbus, 

(Ohio) Sunday Morning Press of December 13 that it 
becomes essential to publish it in full : 





The time is close at hand when some of the American musical 
agencies who have carrie ir heads very high, proclaiming them- 
selves as the “very best" the “most reliable,” etc., etc., will be 
thoroughly understood by concert managers throughout the West 
atleast. Some of these agencies do not hesitate to proclaim sing- 
ers who have been extracted from European obscurity as artists of 
high standing in the art centres of Europe, when, in fact, those cen- 
tres knew them not rhe result is, to their chents a fiasco and cha- 
grin, and to the agencies, in the future, lesertion by their clients. 

The warfare being waged by the New York MUSICAL COURIER in 
behalf of American singers versus foreign ones of inferior attain- 
ments is being said * Amen” to all over the country, and we join in 
that “Amen.” But let not THE COURIER put all the blame for the 
condition of things it deplores upon the “ taste of the American pub- 
lic for the foreign.”” Su a taste has existed, but there is a matter 


in this conne yn that should be taken into consideration, and that 
is the spirit of jobbery on the part of the agencies, which, perchance, 





much money by pushing forward obscure foreign 


can make twice 
singers to the point not merely of over-recommendation, but some- 
timesto the point of distinct misrepresentation, as they can by prop- 
erly advertising American singers of merit 

The American singer does not submit so easily to those little ar- 
rangements by which “ the other fellow” gets tl 
msideration of this fact leads to the belief that 


1e lion's share of 
profit A careful c« 
right on this point there is a colored gentleman in the woodpile, 


whois responsible for some of those * foreign fasc »s"’ who are put 


forward by the agents as “ prima donnas f high standing in the 
“ art centres” of Europe 

These remarks are suggested partly by recent eventsin this city, 
where one of these foreign * prima donnas"’ who have created “a 
stir” in the “ art centres" of Europe duplicated the failure she re- 
cently made in New York city, which was commented extensively 


upon at the time by THE MusICAL COURIER, There are also former 
local experiences, not a few, of more or less marked degree, of such 
al society and concert manager talked with dur- 


From all these comes a similar 






failures. Every! 
ing the past week has a list of such 
story. Some “sole and only tr ustworthy " agency, or perchance, a 
manager at the head of some supposedly respectable company, has 
foisted upon them as “ first class" an artist or artists whose day is 


over ; or whose day has never arrived, or whose voice is worn out 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








or whose voice is drowned out by the cup that cheers and also 
inebriates. 

The condition of things in this country, deplored by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, is not ail due to an unreasoning public taste for 
the fereign. The Western public, at least, does not demand nor 
does it enjoy “ foreign fiascos.” Neither do the local managers and 
societies. But they are all obliged to depend rnore or less upon the 
truth and honesty of the agencies in the engagement of artists. If 
these should represent an American singer as first class she would 
be engaged as quickly asa foreigner. But as long as these agencies 
put forward no American singers, how are the Western managers 
and public to know of their existence? The trouble lies no more 
with public taste, and in the West, at least, not as much as with the 
jobbery of these agencies which make a practice of foisting third- 
rate or wholly unknown foreign artists upon their patrons at first- 
class prices, because there is more money to be made out of it by 
the agency than there would be in the legitimate management of a 
native artist of merit. 

There certainly will be a remodeling of the whole 
managerial system in America. Sooner or later— 
probably sooner. Only recently a syndicate of specu- 
lators secured the services of a manager and sent an 
opera company ‘‘on the road.” After a number of 
weeks the scheme collapsed and the manager left the 
town after having promised the singers their salary 
the next day. Of course they waited in vain and 
had to get home as best they could. 

Unless something is done by one of the present 
American managers of musical artists to reform the 
whole system, which, as it now exists, merely fosters 
the propagation of the foreign artist, with the relega- 
tion of the American artist to the background—un- 


charity’s sweet sake or as an advertisement. Strictly 
speaking, the Century owns the copyright of every word 
it prints, and could enforce the copyright law, even against 
quotation, except where a special waiver is made in its 
‘* editorial sheet” of extracts sent out for that purpose. But 


| articles is forbidden, since it would defeat the object of the 
magazine in taking pains to get original matter. But ex- 


editors of newspapers know and observe the proprieties. 
For the rest, the church fairs have the whole range of 
foreign song and drama before 1891, and of Amer’can song 
before 1854, to select from, besides much other non-copy- 
right work, and if sorely tempted to make use of the rest 
they may well fall back upon their ingenuity in other fields, 


which is his own. 
Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON, 


Secretary American Copyright League. 

If owners of copyright compositions will charge too 
much for performing rights the songs and composi- 
tions will not be heard. It is therefore easy enough 
to dispose of the question of imposition. Those 
songs and musical works only will be heard that are 
liberally controlled. 

It is an old story in England and France. Cer- 








less one of these agents distinguishes himself by as- 
suming the mastery of the situation (and this is the 
very moment for doing the work), some one will 
appear on the scene who will represent the total of 
grievances and attract the whole managerial busi- 
ness to himself. The time certainly is ripe for a 
great stroke. The prejudice against American mu- 
sical art and artist has been made so great, so intense, 
by the foreigners who look upon America as the 
great gold mine of European virtuosi that any man- 
ager who possess the acumen, the energy and the 
knowledge of the business and who is great enough | 
to absorb the situation can become the most formid- 
able impresario we have ever had. 








THE NEW COPYRIGHT. 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND may at any moment 
P sign the new copyright bill recently passed by 
the lower house of Congress, after having passed the 
Senate some time ago. It is said that the measure 
was hurriedly rushed through while only about fifty 
members were present. Every member of Congress 
has had ample time to study this legislation, and if 
those who had no interest in this important bill did 
not vote so much the better for them. 

A letter addressed to this paper by the foremost 
authority on copyright in this country, which we ap- 
pend, will interest the musical world : 

THE Secrerary’s LETTER. 

The time comes at every stage in the progress of 
the idea of literary property when private convenience- 
must give way to the principle of justice. It is thus 
that piracy is supplanted by law. It is therefore no argu- 
ment against the Cummings bill that it may inconvenience 
those who desire freely to use the products of the minds of 
others at church fairs. 

It is much worse that a single composer or dramatic au- 
thor should be robbed at one night stands than that every 
church fair inthe country should be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of playing the plays or singing the songs of others free 
of charge. The remedy proposed by the Chicago 7rzbune 
writer, viz., that purchase of a printed song or play should 
carry the right of public singing or representation, would 
reduce play-right and song-right to a nullity. The value of 
a play is almost wholly (and that of a song has come to be 
to a large extent) in its production rather than its sale over 
a counter. And if we are to protect property at all it 
must certainly not be left unprotected at the point of 
greatest exposure, which is always the point of greatest 











value. 

So far we are speaking in the abstract. The practical | 
working of the Cummings law would doubtless not be | 
onerous upon any legitimate use of play or song. If so, it 
will not be difficult to make clear the grievance and secure 
a change of the law. This was the case with the extreme 
penalties of the law of 1891, which were changed by the 
Covert bill when found to be too harsh under new circum- 
stances. In the framing of the final text of that law the | 
American Copyright League took the lead, and although it | 
has indorsed the Cummings bill unanimously, it would 
doubtless be. the first to advocate its improvement as re- } 
vealed by experience. Until 1891 it was experience that 
we lacked in international copyright, and it is valuable ex- 
perience which that law has given us. By all means let us 
try the Cummings bill. 

Again, it is not certain that composers and playwrights 
would not be willing to have certain songs and short plays 


hundred per cent. in 1895 over 1894 and of fifty per 
cent. in 1896 over 1895 is due to the dismissal of an 
old fossil and the substitution in his place of an intel- 
ligent American musician. 


ment at Yale. The reasons for this can be readily 
explained, but would be out of place here. 


gave a piano conversation at Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday 
evening December 15, under the able management of Mrs. 
Hariette Balentine, of Scranton. ‘I'he impression made by 
Miss Fay was so favorable that the management expressed 
a desire that she should return and give a second concert. 


singing it in public may be a compliment to a com- 


£ 
his publisher's, but when artists get fortunes for sing- 


ing and playing why should the productive source be | 


satisfied with fame only, and a small income ? 

In this country, however, there will be very little 
trouble about this bill if it should become a law. 
The foreign artists who get the princely salaries here 
do not sing the songs of our home composers. The 
Reszkés, Calvé, Melba, Plangon, Lehmann, the Ger- 


man contingent—all the crowds of foreigners who | 


take a million of dollars annually to Europe and then 
discuss us with contempt after they get home, they 
will not interfere with American owners of musical 
copyright. And as to our own artists, why, the Ameri- 
can composer knows how small the stipend of the 
native singer is, and that he or she cannot afford to 
pay for the privilege of singing asong. The preju- 
dice against Americans acting equally against sing- 
ers, players and composers will reduce the effect of 
the proposed law toa nullity. There are no victims 
in sight here. 








PLEASE, MR. RESZKE. 

R. RESZKE, boss of the New York, Chicago and 
London opera, we call upon you to give Amer- 
ican singers a chance. They spend millions of dol- | 
lars annually to secure a European musical education, 
and America pays you and your associates annually 
a million dollars. Now, please, in return, as a simple 
courtesy toward a nation that has made you famous and 
you and your family rich, please give some of these 
Americans, pronounced talented by their European 
teachers, one opportunity to disclose their talents on 

your opera stages, Mr. Reszké, please. 








HE annual catalogue of Yale University, issued a 
few days ago, shows the following table, which 
constitutes a kind of summary of the various depart- 
ments for the respective years: 


1893. 1804. 1895. 1896. 
Graduate.... Hig vecpenureccavetes 143 138 176 227 | 
NG 5 voted bccndee¥cetednanes 1,086 1,150 1,199 1,237 | 
Salentific...< ..ccsee Seddd 0 ccebb éeee 601 662 584 553 | 
os sdentine attended outindeien 30 41 46 53 | 
Bee deccecese josaneahetited ; 9 25 53 76 
EE Kebese vcceveces cenceveses 119 116 105 104 
Ps ond dues s+ 600s cseces so edes 80 100 125 138 | 
BT coc tenesseee ‘ ee ae 195 224 213 
NS ecvectvosnsseeveccesende 2,202 2,350 2,415 2,495 | 


The increase in the department of music of one 


There is practically no advance in the art depart- 








; | 
| or parts of long plays produced at church fairs, either for | 


actually no such result occurs. The quotation of whole | 


tracts or quotations within reasonable limits and properly 
credited are of some value to a magazine, and in general | 


and upon the injunction to render unto every man that | 


La GLu. 


Once 'pon a time was a lad, 
Alack, alack, woe to me! 
Once "pon a time was a lad 


Who loved a girl who did not love him 
She told ’m one day : “ Bring me to-morrow’ 
} Alack, alack, woe to me! 
} She told ’m one day: “ Bring me to-morrow 
| , . . 
Your mother’s heart to feed my dog 


He went to his mother and killed her 
Alack, alack, woe to me 

Went to his mother and killed her, 
lore out her heart and ran with it 


tainly mental work should receive its physical emolu- | 
ment, just as physical work receives it. The mere | 
appreciation of a good song to the extent of graciously | 


And as he ran, he tumbled dowr 
Alack, alack, woe to me! 

And as he ran, he tumbled do 
; 


And the heart fell to the ground 


wn 


poser and may help toward disposing of copies at | 
y I I g E 


And as it rolled on, he heard it say 
Alack, alack, woe to me! 
And as it rolled on, he heard it say 


* Did you hurt yourself, my darling? 
From the French by Benedict Papot and published first in the 


Sun 


HE most interesting event of the season so far is 
T the return of Calvé. Feeling amiably disposed, 
we got out our vocabulary last week and rioted in 
gorgeous adjectives. I called the French woman a 
playful puma, and I confess that I did so because the 
alliteration tempted me and I fell. I am tired of 
speaking of Emotional Emma as a tigress, as a Cat, a 
panther, and wavered between ocelot and puma. The 


| latter won the night. 


She is, of course, nothing of the sort. If you ana- 
lyze her Carmen you will find in it grave material for 
asermon. The amorous female in fiction has long 
held sway, and on the stage, since Sardou ruled the 
theatre, exhibitions of lust, with the pleasing admix- 


| ture of cruelty, wantonness and nimble, tantalizing 
| coquetry, have not been infrequent. 


% 
¥ * 


Sarah, the queen of the French stage, as she hath 
been anointed of journalism, is the most perfect ex- 
emplar of the cunning, dangerous art. Ido not hesi- 


| tate to place Calvé next her in rank, for Duse never 


excelled, or, at least, never attempted pictures of that 
sort. Calvé gives us the wild woman, as Lombroso 
calls Carmen, with great .power and great art. She 
rubs against any male in her vicinity and purrs and 
pouts until the foolish animal sickens with love and 
surrenders. Her magnetism is enormous—it just 
escapes the flaming hem of sensuality, and is, to put 
it mildly, violently sensuous. The moral of all this 
is that Calvé dares on the stage to portray the actions 
of a cold hearted, hot blooded young woman who is 
not especially critical about the quality or quantity 


| of her lovers, except that they must be strong. Her 


comprehensive survey of Zscamil/o's vigorous figure 
demonstrates that only too plainly. 


* 


Calvé deftly tempers her realism. She is never 


| coarse, but she is suggestive. To deny her powers 


of suggestion would be to topple over the entire 
framework of her curious art. A pure Carmen is 
inconceivable as inconceivable as a capricious 
Micaela 

Calvé has imagination. It disengages her work of 
its earthly element, it gives wings to the sordid and 
cruel Carmen—a piquant, voluptuous compound, all 
fire and caprice, but also an ignorant, low browed, 
small souled little animal, when all is said and done. 

There is no particular lesson in her life. She ex- 
ists to-day here as well as in Seville. Sometimes she 
is ugly and slashes a rival or a faithless lover with a 
razor, and then she is put ina cell and made a heroine 
of by silly women and sillier men, and is sent flowers 
and messages of sympathy. But she is the same old 
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Carmen of Merimée, a creature as lawless as the cat 
and dangerous as dynamite. 
_* * 


It is the inevitable touch of humanity in Calvé’s | 
| as Calvé'’s, as liquid as Melba’s, as harsh as hell itself 


representation that gives it such high value. 
I vividly remember Lilli Lehmann’s Carmen. It 


was marmoreal, but it was not Merimée. She gave | 


the part the classic flavor, the antique touch. So 
would Sarah Siddons have played it. 
helpless instrument of destiny, the woman who de- 
stroys those she loves, who maddens her men and 
dies grandly, nobly, but not the death of the com- 
mon gypsy wench of Bizet. We prefer Calvé's inter- 
pretation. 
- " - 

As a mere matter of record, Calve did not sing as 
well as her wont the lastnight. She was rather short 
breathed in her phrasing and there was some trans- 
posing of the music. Her voice was not brilliant and 
her top tones were a trifle forced. She was laboring 
under great excitement, that could be easily seen. The 
entire opera was executed at high pressure, so it 
would be unfair to criticise some minor details. I 
never remember seeing her so delightfully vital and 
so full of energy, except on that memorable first ap- 
pearance, when she did the danse du ventre in the sec- 
ond act—only that one time, and never since. 


her into reserved rhythms ever since. 
A plague take the critics! We are the kill-joys of 


presses without a false note intruding. Her voice has 


| the same acid sweetness, the voice of the oboe—it is 


The ruthless, | 


life. We even blasted the joys of the Nethersole | 


kiss, that most dynamic kiss, at once a curse and a 
caress. Plague take us, I repeat, and then turn my- 
self to the further fabrication of my hash 


* 
7 a 


Eames enthralled us with her AM/icae/a, the virginal 
quality of her voice and her exquisite art being in 
happy confluence with the réle. JAficac/a is not a 
fascinating girl. In the book she is lachrymose; in 
the opera is given to implorations. 
the two women made the other night! 
will provide a good 7oreador Carmen may become 
that is, if 


If Mr. Grau 


the favorite performance of the season 
Lohengrin has not the lead 


* 
* ‘ 


Yvette Guilbert came to town again last week. She 
is at Koster & Bial’s, and she is plumper and pret- 


tier than she was last season. She is as incompar- 


gold, silver and dull lead, without a gleam. She uses 


it as does a great singer, and it can be as eloquently 


Her diction is as shifting in hue as a kaleidoscope.’ It 
is the willing servant of her cunning brain, and it re- 
minds me of some strange instrumentin the hands of 
a marvelous virtuoso. It can discourse most eloquent 
music, and it can be vile and raucous and vulgar and 
murderous. 

Last week she gave us a part of her new répertoire, 
and a few numbers from the old Les Jeunes Mariées 
would make the judicious grieve if it were translated, 
It was shocking—and diabolically true. Then Yvette 
put it aside and came forward and in thrilling ac- 
cents sang I Want Yer, Ma Honey. But what a 
changed song ! Its native wood note wild was miss- 
ing, and in its stead we got glistening, sensuous 
sweetness. It was indescribable, the manner with 
which she delivered May Irwin's simple negro ditty. 
Even in the English verses the manner and matter 
were so widely divorced that the old song was new 
and curious. 

The same thing happened with My Pearl Is a Bow- 
ery Girl. It, too, suffered a rich sea change by its 
transposition from the Bowery to the Batignolles. It 


- . . . . . . | ve 6 > y . ; . ale © a c > 
The outburst of virtuous critical indignation scared | W45 outrageously comic, but also strange and almost 


paraphrased insentiment. Yvette sang her master- 
piece, La Glu, which is the most awful, the most sin- 
ister presentment of a mother’s love a morbid mind 
could have invented. The boy who cuts out his 
mother’s heart to gratify the sadism of his mistress 
tumbles down, and the dropped heart sighs, ‘‘ Hast 
hurt thyself, my boy ? 

Can anything be more ghastly? It is Poe re- 
enforced and raised to a triple power by suggestions 
of Baudelaire and Paul Verlaine. As chanted by this 


| French woman it was a magnificent exhibition of 


What sweet foils | 


eloquence, morbid and shuddersome, yet magnificent. 
She closed with La Soularde, which she recited in- 
imitably, and then, as the big house fairly rose at 
her, she returned and became a woman, just a nice, 


| sweet woman, with a little touch of gall in her, 


| for she gave an imitation of Sarah Bernhardt, and 


how! It was superb, and we heard Sarah, saw Sarah 


| until the finale, when an intentional tint of exagger- 


able, as unique, as strange an artist as ever, and her | 
work is still charged with tears, smiles, oaths and | 


penetrating sweetness. There are moments when 
you swear that she is adorable and across her vision of 


life flows no foulness or knowledge of sin. She has an 


ation barbed Guilbert’s epigram, and we all laughed, 
for we understood. 
Bewildering, fascinating Yvette ! 


Aa 
* * 


Make way for the canny Scotsman! Ian Maclaren, 


| otherwise Dr. Watson, has recently held forth on the 


angelic smile, the smile seen only on the lips of some | 


innocent young girl, and you wonder vaguely if this 
woman with the straightforward gaze has really seen 
the Paris of the exterior boulevard, has explored the 
anonymous secrets, the slimy secrets of soft-scented 
boudoirs. Then the smile widens into a gash of 
cynicism, with despair and defeat at its corners, and 
the voice, like a still, smooth lake of gold, becomes 
rasped and ruffled. Hoarse cries that must be uttered 


by the throat of the damned, mocking bursts of | 


laughter, laughter that soils as it sounds, and then 
the strange case of the virginal and vicious 1s un- 
rolled before our eyes—unrolled by an art as cunning 
as Stevenson's, revealing a double personalty, a mul- 
tiple personality ; revealing a great artist, who takes 
on the sighs, sobs, pain and pleasure of the human- 
ity that grunts and sweats, prays and dies beneath 
the sun and earth. 

Yvette Guilbert adopt the hide-bound formulas 
of the regulation dramatic art? Never! She has 
evolved a formula distinctively her own, and on its 
wide keyboard she sings her brave and sad songs of 
life. It is our life just as much as the life of Paris 
she celebrates in her inimitable way. It is the life 
of the gutter, of the palace ; the life that is intimate, 
morose and daily. She neither glorifies nor praises 
vice. She simply detaches with an infinite tact of 
selection and a delicate sense of vital values a cer- 
tain episode, throws it upon the screen of her rare, 
sensitive and highly emotional personality, and we 
get life at first hand, a picture whose truth is in- 
dubitable. If our sensibilities are jostled, is it the 
fault of the singer? 


* * 


Guilbert is a microcosm in corsets. Her range of 


character exposition seems practically inexhaustible. 
She has nimbleness, facility, adroitness and the un- 
tailing humor, the large view of the panorama that 
passes, the charity and the horror—all these she ex- 


| fellow. 


authors of the day. He ranks Barrie with Scott and 
Thackeray, which will be embarrassing news for 
that talented and modest young writer. He declares 
that Barrie ranks above Dickens, which proposition 
some of us will dispute. He places Barrie above 
Meredith and Hardy, which will amaze Barrie, and 
he brackets the names of Edna Lyalland Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward! 

Aweel, aweel, mon, but ye’ere a puir creetic ! 

+ ” * 

Dr. Watson speaks in pulpit accents of the ¢ 
dence of Hardy. I wonder who told him that Hardy 
had deteriorated, or does he mean to include the 
greatest fictionist since Thackeray with the decadent 
movement in literature, a movement that is but a 
flip of paprika in the soup of the day? 

Certainly Hardy shows no falling off in Jude the 
Obscure. It isa masterful production that will out- 
live the entire body of latter-day Scotch literature, 
with the exception of Stevenson. Dr. Watson per- 
haps does not like truth in fiction, and truth informs 
the entire book, especially the sort of truth unpalat- 
able to well kept divines holding easy ecclesiastical 


leca- 


livings. 
oe 
a. * 


Enough of this; let us pray for Dr. Watsons con- 
version, and also that he will read more and write 
less. 

* ss * 

Is it not cruel fate for Alexander Salvini to be 
snatched away in his prime? The son of his father, 
but not in an invidious sense, was this gifted, dashing 
How virile he was; how he could strike fire 
from the most commonplace dramatic flint ! 

Salvini was too young a man to die, and young as 
he was he had made a multitude of friends, while the 
theatre-going world was fond of him for his earnest 
and robust work. His methods were never mincing. 
He was lacking in polish, in finesse, but time would 
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have smoothed all defects, and his abundant youth, 
magnetism, gallant bearing—were not all these an 
ample cloak to cover up any shortcomings ? 

What an actor of romantic réles was the younger 
Salvini! He had the genuine temperament for ‘‘ cos- 
tume parts,” as the modern dress coat actor some- 
times contemptuously calls them. I shall ever regret 
that Salvini did not get The Prisoner of Zenda. He 
would have been an ideal Audol/ of Rossendyl 

It may be pure superstition, but this year of 1896 
that is fast slipping by seems to me to be a sinister 
one for the dramatic and musical profession. So 
often have I, since last January, been forced to pen 
unwillingly obituary notices that I begin to feel like 
an undertaker of inky regrets. I wish the death 
angel would rest a bit, or, if he must have food for 
worms, devote his attention to the large crop of those 
who preach against the immorality of the dramatic 
profession 


* 
* t 


Instead of Richepin’s La Glu being an immoral or 
nasty song, it proved to be a horrible sort of preach- 
ment. Yvette Guilbert sang it at Koster & Bial's 
the other night, and it is by far the most tragic thing 
she does. If Mr. Moody had been there he would 
have perhaps acknowledged that Yvette, too, knew 
something about knocking at the human heart until 
Not even John Knox, 


it was sore with apprehension J 
when he so rudely bruised the tender heart strings 
of Mary Queen of Bothwell, Darnley, Rizzio, Chas- 
telard and others, could have caused a more genuine 
thrill of horror than does Yvette in this sad croon- 
ing story 

You know it, no doubt 
manded by his light o’ love to fetch his mother's 


The boy who is com- 


heart. The insanesacrifice, the return to the wom. 
an, the spilling of the heart in the gutter, and its 
wail of pity because the lad, too, has fallen and per- 
bold to 


The mother’s love, the careless love of the 


haps hurt himself. The antithesis is bold 
cruelty. 
courtesan 

Surely Yvette can never have learned her art in 
any school. It is distilled from a vast experience and 
from a big, sympathetic heart. No woman could 
have touched us so with a song of that sort if she had 
not deep well-springs of pity to draw from. It is 
more than art—that is, executive art ; it isa great 
temperament, whose gamut reaches from heaven to 
hell, with the earth included 

I admit that I grow angry when I hear this woman 
referred to asasinger of indecent songs, or classed asa 
mere music hall raconteur. She isa great artist, and 
while she has her artistic forbears, she stands alone, 
an extraordinary creature, difficult to classify, yet 
one whose attacks on your sensibilities is so compre- 
hensive, so intense, that pet and pat formulas of crit- 
icism do not fit her phenomenal work 

I suppose to many she is only a Gallic, yellow 
primrose, and for these she sings Bowery lyrics and 
pretty songs about Lingering Lucys, but her true 
note is the tragic, the morbid tragic. No actress or 


| singer of her generation has sounded the depths of 





the under world of human nature as has Guilbert 
She can wrench tears from a carrot. 

With what acharm she invested Je te veux—that 
negro song of May Irwin's, I Want Yer, Ma Honey 
Not to have seen, heard and appreciated Yvette Guil- 
bert is simply an admission of indifference. 

She is the Duse of the café chantant 


* * 


I detected the master hand of Mr. Marks, otherwise 
‘“‘dear old Teddy, don’t you know,” in the negro 
songs and the Bowery annex of Miss Guilbert's 
répertoire. He has been coaching her in diction. 
She says ‘‘ Valk’n on de beitch ” in My Pearl, and the 
audience, always looking for recondite meanings, 
Yvette says ‘‘See!” in true tough fashion, 
Yet her English has vastly 


yelled. ! 
but it sounds like ‘* Ci.” 
improved since last season. 

The new Breese carbon of her isa wonder. She 
wears a Bacchus-like crown, and the face is full of 
feeling despite its cynical expression. 


. 
* 7 


The Cherry sisters before they left us went to the 
opera. Max Hirsh was almost paralyzed Friday 
night of week before last by the apparition of a 
semi-human face wearing a sun bonnet like an 
aureole intrude itself at the box office of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Max was sadly calculating 
how many opera houses he could have filled at this 
particular Carmen performance, that is, if the seats 








and the walls of the buildings had been elastic, when 
he heard a file-like voice. 

‘‘Say, Mister, how long air ye goin’ to keep the 
perfession moonin’ out in the cold? I wanta box fer 
the Cherrys, and a good one, right away !" 

Recovering himself, Mr. Hirsh saw the sunburnt 
quartet from the West, and said in his blandest ac- 
cents : 

‘Certainly, ladies. I have only one box left. It 
is next tothe Vanderbilt's, but you won't mind that, 
will you?” 

“Ain't ye got nuthin’ downstairs?” said Cherry 
Ripe, suspiciously. 

‘‘Nothing,” replied Mr. Hirsh. The sisters con- 
sulted anxiously. 

‘‘Say, young man, air the Vanderbilts in their box 
this eve?” 

‘Certainly, they never leave it.” Now Mr. Hirsh 
was becoming angry. 

‘* And have they all got their diamond crowns on?” 
The sisters eagerly crowded about the window. 

‘‘Got their diamond crowns on? Why of course. 
They never take them off. And they wear ruby 
slippers and golden gowns. No lady is allowed in 
the boxes here unless she wears a diamond or pearl 
crown. It is a rule of the house.” 

The Cherrys grew pale. They held another pow- 
wow, and then the eldest of the tree said in despond- 
ent tones: 

‘‘Oh, we didn’t know youse was so grand here. Up 
at Mr. Hammerstein's they threw silver at us, but if it 
takes diamonds to get into your place, why I reckon 
we'll push on. But we did want to see Calf kill the 
bull in the bull-fightin’ opery.”” Then they filed sadly 
out and were blended in the nocturnal drama of 
Broadway, and Mr. Hirsh was caught just in time by 
sympathetic friends as he swooned. 

* ’ * 

That was a very happy little speech made by the 
old Duc d’Aumale to Sarah Bernhardt after she 
asked him to be seated. 

‘‘I am very old, it is true,” he gallantly twittered, 
‘‘but I can still remain standing in the face of 
genius.” 

The duke must have flattered himself. He is said 
to have made the same remark to the famous actress 
Croizette, to which she neatly retorted : 

‘* Who could not, M. le Duc?” 


I congratulate Mr. Hoyt and Mr. McKee on their 
new star, and also suggest that they take out heavy 
life insurances before entering into the scheme. Mr. 
Mansfield is no chicken, and if Hoyt & McKee handle 
him successfully, why, then the millennium is at 
hand, or Richard is not himself ! 

* . * 

I do not see the necessity of Mr. Hoyt or Mr. Mans- 
field stating that high-class plays are to be produced. 
One of the best things Mr. Mansfield ever did is 
Prince Karl, something quite in the Hoytian vein. 
Why shouldn't Mr. Mansfield play in a Hoyt produc- 
tion? He has appeared in stuff that is a thousand 
miles artistically below Mr. Hoyt’s clever and some- 
times truthful pictures of American life. Compare 
Cast'e Sombras with a Texas Steer! You cannot, ex- 
cept to the detriment of the former. Compare The 
King of Peru with A Black Sheep! Which is the truer 
transcript of life ? 

It is the fashion to criticise Mr. Hoyt as a maker of 
rude farce, but his vision is a keen one, and he has 
certainly given us some truthful types of American 
life. 

* be * 

As for Mr. Mansfield, I wonder if we shall ever get 
anything really satisfactory from him. This sounds 
impertinently paradoxical, but I mean it in all sin- 
cerity. He is continually being called the leading 
actor of the American stage, and a rival of Tree and 
Willard. 

What has he done to justify this claim? I see 
nothing but a magnificent array of failures and a 
man who, with a goodly amount of the histrion’s 
temperament, has gone wrong from the start. I ad- 
mit that he has mimetic talent and temperament, al- 
though the latter in no large quantity ; yet he has 
tutned his face from nature most stubbornly and re- 
fused to play in any but morbidly artificial pieces, 
and in them has developed marinerisms that choke 
and almost completely obscure his native gifts. 

Versatility, forsooth! In what play has Mansfield 
disguised for a moment his objectionable elocution, 
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! 
most successful when a part fits his curious and al- | of such potentialities making himself a bad copy of 
| most inhuman individuality. I never saw qn actor an eccentric original—Irving. 
| who was less versatile, by the grace of God, as the 
Germans say. 

His Chevrial is an old tottering paretic, a slobber- 
ing paralytic, who mouths and mumbles. Is this the 
character ? 

Not quite. Mr. Stoddart refused to play the part, 
because it seemed too young for him, and not—as I 
| have read—because he could make nothing of it. 
The baron was not a senile idiot, but a man who in- 
terested women. Is Mr. Mansfield’s Chevria/ interest- 
ing to women, except as a shuddersome, loathsome 
creature? He is not the man of the story, by any | of his chords were not of King Charles’ time, but 

very modern in color. 


means. 
* } * sf * 


* * 
Of Jekyll and Hyde it isnot necessary to say much. Do you know that I am really becoming supersti- 
tious when I see Mr. Lloyd Bryce in a theatre box! 


It is a bogieman piece, to frighten children—a melo- 
dramatic, limelight piece—without a suggestion of | He was in a box at the Fifth Avenue the night that 
the profound psychology of Stevenson! Dimmesdale, | 4 cettain play called Mrs. Dascot was produced. 
Napoleon, Nero, Don Juan, Brummel, Shylock, Rodion,| %t was written by a gentleman who was once Mr. 
Gloucester, Sir John Sombras, all shallow variations and | Smith. After the play his name was naught. Then 
without the shadow of versatility. Mr. Mansfield |1 saw Mr. Bryce at The Seats of the Mighty. He 
stalks through them all. Mr. Mansfield, mincing, | Sat in a box inthe lower tier. The play went to 
elaborately finical, self-conscious, without a ray of | Smash, and Mr. Bryce's teeth gleamed with Roose- 
humor, of kindliness, of human nature. | veltian distinctness, but he clapped his hands and 
Surely here is no achievement—nothing that a | Said nothing. 
character actor of fair abilities could notcompass. | U2 Wednesday night my heart misgave me. There 
i in a stage box sat Mr. Lloyd Bryce, and in his eyes, 
: a. ie: P| oe ; | after the third act of Castle Sombras, I read Et Ego 
_Mr. Mansfield has imposed his foibles, his affecta- |fuiin Arkady. He saw another Smith disport him- 
tions, his stilted, narrow, hard, stippled art and his | self as a dramatic author, and heard the crash of the 
lofty mannerisms on us until by sheer dint of the falling dramatic edifice ! 
man taking himself morbidly serious the public has| fs Mr. Bryce a possessor of maleficent power ? Can 
followed suit. The result has not been favorable he, in the vernacular of the Rialto, ‘queer a play”? 
for his development. He has stereotyped himself | i 
into an image of disdain. He is rigid, his enuncia- a. 
tion resembles no spoken tongue, his gestures are While Iam obsessed by Mr. Mansfield’s name, let 
wooden, his walk—heavens! what is the Mansfield | me conclude by saying that Castle Sombras can be 
walk ? made a capital travesty with but little trouble. Just 
. a shade more of exaggeration in the execution and 


7 * 
Originally modeled on the famous Irving limp, it | you will have a lovely antidote to the Stanley Wey- 
mans, Anthony Hopes and all the bastard historical 


has outdone a bad model in its irresolute, ungraceful 
gait. Mr. Mansfield’s poses are so artificial, so lacka- | bric-a-brac plays of the sort. Why, dear Mr. Mans- 
daisical of late that he now resembles Patience on a | field, do you not do this? You are a master of spirit- 
poor pay day. His voice, originally a fine, supple, | ual irony. Make us laugh and be merry. You owe 
vibrant organ, has become a thread, a whimper, a it to us after witnessing patiently your unparalleled 
gurgle, a groan. It is overlaid with fashionable | pantheon of sick brained, hysterical and weak-kneed 
tints, and the other night I wondered what had be- | characters! 
come of the manly fellow, the promising young man 
of ten years ago, who charmed us, magnetized us. Mr. Augustin Daly arranged the benefit entertain- 
* ment of the German Poliklinik, which was given at 


* * 
Dear Mr. Mansfield, I have never seen you in pri- the Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday night. 
It was entirely successful, for the house was full and 


vate life, but you must be human sometimes. Pray, ‘ , : : 
before it is too late; pray, for the sake of a stage most interesting as to program. Mr. Daniel Froh- 
that can ill spare you—a stage that is being hunted man sent some of his Lyceum players, and the even- 
down by the vaudevillests—pray give over these su- ing began with a performance of The Old Musician, 
preme dandyisms of yours! Be as manly, as reso- adapted from the 4 reach by volts aborria. Mr. Mor- 
lute as nature intended you; give up this lisping, ris played the title réle with sincerity and much art. 
dilettante style of delivery, and also stick to your Felix Morris, Bdgar Morton, Alfred Fisher, David 
last. You are not a great romantic actor, nor in- Elmer and Una Abell participated. aa 
deed a great actor at all ; certainly not a great classic Then the great Wagner conductor, Anton Seidl, 
actor. Find your groove and spare your admirers wen - ~pemumenee? apes ae ~hlppadenes a to Tann- 
the mortification of recording another Mansfield fail- hduser. Campanari, the best baritone “as the land, 
ure. You play Prince Karl, Beau Brummel and Blunt- | °4°8 Tont's prologue sod Pagliacci, and ssa it glori- 
schii in Arms and the Man to perfection ; why not ony. His tones are Hike those of his own vibrant 
follow in the channel for which nature intended you? cello. s : - 
Shakespearian scholars declare that your phrasing of ‘Soldierly Xaver Scharwenka, a cavalier among 
the master’s music is not phrasing at all, and the pianists, gave us his B flat minor concerto for piano 
groundlings have long ago testified to their displeas- and orchestra, a work that, despite its rhapsodic 
ure when you play Gloucester or Shylock. vein and numerous discursive episodes, ranks with 
To hitch your wagon toa star is Emersonian, and the best of modern gs arbes it ae brilliant, 
would not do for you; but remember if you are a star melodic, and the scherzo in G flat is fascinating in 
—and you evidently take yourself as a serious one— color, theme and rhythm. Scharwenka has one of 
that a star must sink himself in the part he plays. the best first themes imaginable in his first allegro, 
Banal all this, but sound truth nevertheless. It is a but he lets it g° for smaller subjects. The last alle- 
pity to waste good dramatic material, and Mr. Mans- cstetbee bold, daring and not always coherent, but what 
field is wasting himself nightly. He has become a o refreshing, eran ern “4 et —— whole! 
dilettante actor, and his end is easy to predict—that How racy of the piano idiom | ise scoring ts Gene 
is, unless he changes his methods completely. oy omen wae -_ hana — erehesins values, 
if and the piano figuration is rich, sensuous, graceful 
o « and arabesque. Scharwenka played in his most fin- 
I really believe, however, that Mr. Mansfield in | ished fashion, and as it was the first time I ever heard 
private life is a much abused person. Once give a| him play on a fine instrument his touch sounded 
man a reputation for snobbery, and it is difficult for | most clear and musical. 
him to lose it. Yet the most singular stories have Clementina De Vere-Sapio sang the bellsong from 
reached me—stories that suggest megalomania, noth- | Lakmé, and gave its bewildering staccati with pu- 
ing less. Can it be possible that the playing of ec-| rity and ease. With Signor Sapio at the piano she 
centric réles makes a man so vain, capricious, | sang for recall a valse song which displayed her 
haughty and fidgety as Mr. Mansfield is said to be | coloratura. 
behind the scenes ? The newcomer here was a Miss Leontine Gaertner, 
Have you noticed that he seldom, if ever, plays | a violoncello virtuosa, who surprised us by her mas- 
quite sane characters? Prince Kar/ is the best bal-| tery of an instrument seldom handled by women. 


Mr. Mansfield has excellent musical taste, and he 
is, naturally enough, fond of displaying his skill in 
public. In Castle Sombras, with its Mysteries of 
Udolpho flavor, he plays a few chords on a cabinet 
organ. The painted pipes give this organ the look 
of a stately church organ, but the player has to 
supply the wind with his feet. 

It occurred to me that more sequential and churchly 
harmonies might be played by Mr. Mansfield. Some 


* 
* * 





his shambling gait and fantastic personality? He is 








anced of his réles. It seems a pity to see an actor | She has a finished technic, her tone is rich and ad- 
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mirably poised in cantilena, her. bowing easy, and 
her left hand most agile. Her intonation was exact, 
and so was her double stopping. She made a run in 
octaves that showed that her virtuosity and style is 
admirable, her conception musical. The young lady 
played a work, two movements from a ‘cello con- 
certo by Paffe (so the program read, but it was evi- 
dently meant for Popper), the andante in A flat and 
very Gounod-like, the rondo in E minor. She deliv- 
ered her measures authoritatively, and made a most 
favorable début. Mr. Seidl closed the musical part 
of the evening with Liszt's E major polonaise. The 
company from Phillip & Von Raven's Germania 
Theatre finished with a one-act comedy, Sachsen in 
Preussen, in which August Walter, Clara Bonne and 
Eugen Kuhbach appeared. 
* * 

Here is something Mr. Finck had in the Zvening 
Post: 

‘* Hallé tells a good story of Rossini. When Brod, 
the oboist, played F sharp, Rossini asked him for a 
pinch of snuff, and placidly remarked that the right 
note was F, but ‘in regard to the F sharp, do not 
worry yourself ; we shall find means to put it some- 
where else.’ There is another good story about 
Donizetti, who, being told that Rossini wrote I] Bar- 
biére in a fortnight, replied: ‘I can quite believe it ; 
he always was a lazy fellow.’ ” 








A Roberts Musicale.—<An interesting musicale by 
the pupils of Miss Alice Jane Roberts was given at El- 
mira, N. Y., on December 12, with the assistance of Mrs. 
David C. Robinson, contralto. The program was a light 
one, well given. 

Chicago Manuscript Society.—The following pro- 
gram was an interesting and excellently performed one by 
the Chicago Manuscript Society on December 10. All the 
local musicians present were enthusiastic over the merits 
of the works, as also over the work of the artists. William 
H. Sherwood played admirably, and, encored, gave Mac- 
Dowell’s Witches’ Dance 











Piano, Polonaise Brillante, Adolf Koelling, Arne Oldberg; sor 
If ! Knew, The Night Has a Th nd Eyes, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, 
jurton J. Bloom; Piano, Canzonetta, P.C. Lutkir gavot from Othe 
Visconti, Fred »ric 1, transcribed by William H. Sher- 
wood; Staccato E sa Mazzucato-Young, William H 
Sherwood ; piano ry, Serenade, Henry Schoenefeld 
Joseph Chapek ildr s songs, The Flower’s Cradle Song, I 
Flies, Jerushy, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor; from Poems of Me y No. 1, 
Mexican Dances (original), No. 1, Interlude, No.2, Robert G eck 
Psalm CXXX., Mrs. Elisa M. Young, Bickne Young Idylle, op. 5 


No. 1; Gypsy Dance, op. 10; Medea, op. 13, William H. Sherwe 


Antonia H. Sawyer.—The Bridgeport (Conn.) press 
had the following good things to say of Mrs. Antonia H. 


Sawyer, referring to her work at a concert given in the 
South Church, Bridgeport, last week 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the 
and facility, while her voice is not only pleasing but well modu- 
lated The Standard, December 


ntralto, sings with great expressi 





The contralto, Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, has a voice that she may 
well be proud of. It i r x ity and used with g l expres 
sion. She rendered several very pretty selections Vorning Ne 





December 13 

Scharwenka Conservatory Recital.—The following 
program was successfully given at the pupils’ recital of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 14: 

Trio for piano, violir 
Miss Collins and Mr. Gramm; piano, Laendler, Raff, Miss Terry 
violin, Melodie, Bohm, Master Hackel; vocal, d 1 
dein goldenes licht, B ©. Klein, Miss Rudol 
(posthumous work), Chopin, Miss Todd ; viol 
from E major concerto, David, Mr. Mattmar al, 
Sweet and Holy, Otto Cantor; Love Me, If I Live, Arthur Foote, 
Miss Darby ; piano, rhapsodie, Brahms, Miss Goldberg 

Success of a Gilbert R. Combs Pupil —Miss Car- 
rie S. Pierman, the talented young pianist who is studying 
with Mr. Gilbert R. Combs, director of the Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, gave a recital in the 
conservatory concert hall on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 16. The program, which was exceptionally interest- 


major, Mozart, Miss Nordlinge 





and ‘cello, E 








ing, was as follows: Carnival, op. 9, Schumann ; prelude, 
op. 28, No. 4, etude, op, 10, No. 3, and berceuse, op. 57, of 
Chopin ; Wieniawski Valse, op. 3; Galatea, of Jensen ; 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkiire, Wagner-Brassin, 
Godard’s Vénitienne barcarolle, No. 4, and polonaise op. 
17, No. 1, of Moszkowski. Miss Pierman’s playing re- 
vealed her to be the possessor of finely developed technic, a 
touch dainty, delicate and exquisite, yet brilliant and full 
of power. Her playing of the Carnival deserves special 
mention, as being probably her best work of the evening. 
Miss Pierman was assisted by Miss Cordelia May Parker, 
who sang Summer Night, of Wormser ; My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice, of Saint-Saéns; Farewell, by Dr. H. A. 
Clarke, and a lullaby by Miss M. Gertrude Slemmer, of the 
class of '95, the last two mentioned being sung for the first 
time publicly. Miss Parker has a voice of singular 
sweetness and purity, which has been carefully trained and 
developed under the care of Mr. J. C. Cousans, the noted 
voice specialist. | 


New York College of Music. 


‘a N important advance step has just been made 
A by Mr. Alexander Lambert at the New York Col- 
lege of Music by the installation of a business manager 
in the person of Mr. Arnold Stiefel. 

The clientéle of the college has become so large, and 
its business interests in consequence so multifarious that 
Mr. Lambert, desiring to devote himself solely to his duties 
as director of music and teacher of piano, felt it incumbent 
this season to relinquish all connection with the business 
details of the institution, and to intrust them to some rep- 
reseritative with the capacity to carry out his views. 

In Mr. Arnold Stiefel Mr. Lambert has made an ex- 
tremely discreet and felicitous choice. This gentleman, 
considered from the capable business, the musical or the 
social standpoint, is pre-eminently fitted for the task he 
has assumed. Mr. Stiefel is, still further, no stranger to 
the social and artistic circles of New York, but has the ad- 


vantage of being a well-known figure in the metropolis, 














ARNOLD STIEFEL. 


where he is much esteemed. He belongs to a New York | 


family of wealth and social prominence, and is financially 
an independent man. But as a student of music, particu 
last five years, Mr. Stiefel has acquired | 


larly during the 
a task for the musical atmosphere, and since he enjoys 


work and can afford to indulge his preferences in choos- 
ing a position he finds himself on particularly congenial 


terms with his new post as business manager of the New 
York College of Music. His is certainly a case of the 
right: man in the right place, since he has both an under- 
standing of the duties required of him and a complete 
sympathy with their nature and surroundings. | 
Although he did not devote himself to a business career 
Mr. Stief 
several years through his family, and is fully conversant 








| has been in practical touch with business for 


with business methods. Added to this he has the social 
polish consequent on good breeding and a tact and refine- 
ment which will prove invaluable in his negotiations with 
the clientéle of the college. On the musical side, too, Mr. 
Stiefel is well equipped, an advantage which can hardly 
be overestimated in the business manager of a college of 
music, since the use of his educated perceptions and judg- 
ment can save a vast amount of time and doubt both to 
himself and to the pupils who are negotiating for entry 
All his life Mr. Stiefel has been a student of music, has 
mastered its science through harmony, counterpoint and 
composition, and for the past five years has been a piano 
pupil of Mr. Lambert. In this way he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the material which will reach him to handle from 
the technical side as much as by his accomplished social 
and Dusiness instincts. 

Altogether Mr. Stiefel combines in an exceptionally cul- 
tivated degree the qualifications valuable to his present | 
position, but which are seldom centred in one individual— 


that is to say, in an individual interested in accepting a 
position of this kind. He has brains, means and social 
standing, all of which he finds it his special desire to de- 
vote to musical negotiation and enterprise. That he has 
chosen wisely will no doubt become evident, as a man in 


following his personal inclinations holds 99 per cent. of the 
chances of success. 

The responsibility in the matter of interviews, corre- 
spondence and troublesome business detail which Mr. | 
Stiefel will lift from the shoulders of Mr. Lambert is an | 
important consideration. Mr. Lambert will find himself 
as he has for some time desired and felt the need to find 
himself—absolutely free to confine himself exclusively to 


| and to sing a second time 1: 


his piano teaching and his artistic surveillance as director 
of music of the college. This is a state of things beneficial 
to all sides and marks an important eraof advancement in 
the successful history of the New York College of Music. 

Mr. Stiefel is a man in the early thirties, old enough to 
have acquired ample experience for his work, and young 
enough to possess in ripest order abundant energy and 
enterprise. 


Concert Halls in Detroit. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HOULD any concert artist be booked in Detroit 
with the supposition of appearing in a first-class con- 
cert hall, they are very much mistakenin theirideas. I am 
sorry to state in this letter that this city is in arrears with 
nearly evtry city in the Union so far as a concert hall is 
concerned 
While New York, Chicago and other large cities have 
their elegant halls appropriate for the appearance of con- 
cert artists, we only have hopes for such in the future, 
thanks to the new undertaking of the Detroit Light Guard 
Armory boys, as they intend to erect an armory hall which 
will surpass anything of the kind in this vicinity. But the 
erection of a building of this kind is not entirely satisfactory 
to the whims of musical people. This building, with the 
ground floor on a level, is not as capable of granting satis- 
faction in the same degree as one which is sloping, on ac- 
count of our ladies being affected with the plague known 
| as the high hat nuisance. But as the new hall will seat 
| about 5,000 people, we must accept what we can get with 
sincere thanks. There is room yet for some capitalist to 
erect a concert and amusement auditorium suitable to cater 
to the demands of the musician 
We have what is known as the Auditorium, which is 
nothing more nor less than a large barn, which was used 
as a roller skating rink in times past, with level flooring, 
one gallery and low ceiling. The Lyceum Theatre and 
Detroit Opera House, the only two theatres fit for artistic 
attractions in the musical line, are engaged for from one 
to two years in advance and it is exceedingly hard to find 
an open date 
There is only one congregation that will rent its church 
out for concert purposes, viz., the Church of Our Father. I 
see no reason why the body should be prone against rent- 


ing the churches for musical purposes. I am sure that 





} 


musical enterprises do not conflict with Christianity, and if 





the deacons would only consider the matter seriously they 


would find that their debt wot be lightened, and they 





11 


would not have to beg for so many collections as they do. 

The object of this letter is to show that there is a wide 
field for some person to erect a handsome building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated, in the city of Detroit, and 
musical people here will never be happy until we have it 
Although there are 3,000 students at Ann Arbor the Uni- 
versity Hall is not rented to outsiders, and although the 
matter of erecting a suitable building was in contempla- 
tion the proposition is still going begging 
Joun C. Youne, J 

Concert Manager 

95 Pitcher street, Detroit, Mich 
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Fannie Hirsch Busy.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano, 
sang last week at several private musicales, and on Decem- 
ber 14 for the Professional Woman's League at their rooms, 
1509 Broadway, when she had to give encores to her vari- 
ous songs, all of which were new publications by Boosey, 

late in the afternoon by special 
h had also charge of the music at the 


ch was written 


request. Miss Hirsc 





Professional Woman's Fair, of w! 


The al Profess al W in's Fair was opened yesterday Ir 
t e evel! ne a sre a 1 1s! 4 T graf was 2 en by Miss Pannie 
Hirsch, w s the ficial instructres f the league Vew York 
Jim P) ; 


Teresa Carreno.—Mme. Carrefio is reasonably certain 
to receive a hearty welcome when she returns to this coun- 
try about the first of the year. Her early successes were 
won here and she is remembered as an artist of very pro- 


nounced al 


bility. Her American tour begins on January 8 
with the New York Philharmonic Society, and in explana- 
tion of why it was put off until after the holidays the fol. 
lowing story is told 

One day soon after her American tour was arranged with 
Rudolph Aronson she said to little Puppi, who is her es- 
pecial idol: ‘* My dear, Fri. Krahl will have to light your 
Christmas tree for you this year, for your poor mother will 
be far away in America.” 

In an instant a pair of little arms were about her neck, 
and a little voice, broken with sobs, was crying, ‘‘ Du sollst 
} } 


bei uns bleiben! Du sollst bei uns bleiben (you musn’t go 


from us)!” The tiny Herto ceased his play, and clinging 
to his mother’s skirts cried with Puppi, ‘‘ Du sollst blei. 
many tears did Puppi and 
not be left to spend their 


ben!” With many kisses ar 





Herto plead that they should 
Christmas in lonel 





ness, with their mother far across the 
ocean, The ambition of the artist proved to be not so 
strong as the love of the mother, and so Carrefio promised 
her little ones then and there that she would stay with 
them to light their Christmas tree. And that is why Car- 
refio’s American tour does not begin until January 8. 
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BosTON, Mass,., December 20, 1896. 


R. STEPHEN TOWNSEND, baritone, as- 
sisted by Mr. Fiedler, violinist, and the Verdi Male 
Quartet, gave a concert in Chickering Hall Monday, the 
14th. Messrs. Wry and Shapleigh were the accompanists. 
Mr. Townsend sang Monologue, by Ponchielli; three 
songs by William A. Fisher, who played the accompani- 
ments to them; songs by Cantor, Smith, Bullard, Cowen, 
Massenet’s Vision Fugitive, Tschaikowsky’s A Heavy 
Sea, No Tidings Come from Thee and Spanish Serenade; 
songs by Norris, Grieg, Spalding, Schumann, and, with 


the Verdi Quartet, Meyer-Helmund's In a Gondola, and | 


Stanford’s Cavalier Songs. 

This program was an agreeable departure from the 
stereotyped list so much in favor with singers who live 
here or visit us. Not that the songs were all of high value. 
Those by Mr. Fisher seem to me after one hearing to be 
deficient in melody. There is the attempt to be unconven- 
tional in harmonic progressions; there is the anxious 
searching out of a characteristic phrase. Mr. Fisher 


| taste in the solo numbers. 


shows in these songs careful study and laudable ambition, | 


but he should remember that after all a convincing 

melody is the first thing to be demanded inasong. I 

admit that there may be pieces of music in which the 

voice assists the composer in the suggestion and confirma- | 
tion of a mood; but it is not given to everyone to create 

such moods. I should not speak thus at length concern- 

ing Mr. Fisher if he did not exhibit unmistakable musical 

feeling. At preseat he is not technical master of his feel- 

ings, and in the absence of direct, frank, vocal appeal 

the songs appear to be more or less experimental. 

Mr. Townsend is a singer who makes steady improve- 
ment. Nature gave him a full, rich voice, of ample com- 
pass, a voice that lends itself easily to varying degrees of 
emotion. His intonation is pure; his tone production is | 
better than it was a year ago. On former occasions he | 
has been inclined to force tone, as though he were follow- | 
ing the example of misguided dramatic singers. Monday 
night he was free from this fault. He no longer sings his 
consonants in hope of gaining effect, but his enunciation 
is natural and distinct. He now knows the value of 
legato, and his use of it, especially in Cantor’s Oh, Fair, 
Oh, Sweet and Holy! was admirable. He also knows the 
value of a climax—that it must not be anticipated or | 
hinted at too strongly; that when it does come it must be | 
irresistible. I do not mean to say that he has reached his 
full stature. He will probably sing Massenet’s air with 
more subtlety a year from now, and I do not believe he 
revealed to us Monday the whole force of Tschaikowsky’s 
songs. But here is a young man who shows constant gain | 
in the technical and the spiritual walk of his calling. If 
friends do not praise him injudiciously, if he is not too 
easily contented with his present proficiency, I see no rea- 
son why his career should not be very honorable. 

Mr. Emanuel Fiedler, a member of the Symphony 
Orchestra, played with considerable beauty of tone and 
technical ease Saint-Saéns, Zarzychi and 
Hauser. 

Meyer-Helmund’s In a Gondola was taken at so slow a 
pace that the melody suffered and monotony reigned. 
For the life of me I cannot enjoy the Cavalier Songs by 
Stanford. I know that the Musical Times regards this 
composer with superstitious reverence, and the critic re- 
moves his hat at the mere mention of the word “‘ Stan- 
ford,’’ just plain Stanford, without the titles. 

This reminds me of a story told lately by Mr. Runci- 
man, the brilliant Sa/urday Review man. He was talk- | 
ing about Mrs. Cowden Clarke and other members of the | 
Novello family. ‘‘ That Mrs. Clarke should think Vincent | 
Novello a great musician is perhaps inevitable; one has | 
an almost unconquerable inclination to overrate one’s 
parents, but the truth is he was a most ordinary person. 
Some pages of My Long Life remind me of how a certain 
music critic one evening took me upstairs in a business 
house off Oxford street, and, stancling outside the door of 
a very ordinary looking room, said in that rasping whisper 
so familiar to those who have wished to hear the pianis- 
simo passages at Richter and Mottl concerts, ‘ This is Mr. 
Alfred’s room!" I don’t know definitely to this day who 
Mr. Alfred is, but I conjectured that he was the head of 
the firm, and endeavored by my demeanor to express awe 


pieces by 


and something of terror. We descended the stairs softly, 
and did not speak again until we were in the open air."’ 
These Cavalier Songs are neither English nor chivalric, 
nor bold and swaggering in rhythm, nor brave and gal- 
lant in melody. Possibly there are persons who like them 
solely because of the ‘‘ Hampden to Hell" and ‘‘ Noll’s 
Damned Troopers '’; for there are men, and even women, 
who enjoy vicarious profanity. This pleasure is given 
here by Browning, not by Stanford. The latter has not 
italicized musically the swear words, and yet I think that 
the learned doctor and professor must have sworn more 
than once at the Saturday Review and the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Poor Mr. Bennett and his friends!" How sorely 
their good nature is tried! And they are obliged to 





answer in dull burlesque—as in Is Beethoven Played 
Out ? by ‘‘ George Verdant Bouncingham,”’ in the Wusica/ 
Times of December 1. Read this—if you can—and you 
will then see that the deadly arrows are still sticking. 


* 
* 7 


Mrs. W. H. Sherwood, pianist, gave a concert in Asso- 
ciation Hall Tuesday afternoon, the 15th. She was as- 
sisted by a string quartet (Messrs. Mahn, Berger, Fisher 
and Barth), and by Miss Gerda Nelson, pianist, who then 
made her début. The program included Beethoven piano 
quartet, op. 16, E flat; Schumann’s piano quintet, op. 44, 
E flat; Chopin's Nocturne, op. 62, B minor; Grieg's 
Brooklet and Paderewski’s Cracovienne Fantastique, 
played by Mrs. Sherwood; Schubert's Impromptu, B fiat, 
and Liszt's Gnomenreigen. Mrs. Sherwood played with 
In the ensemble she showed 
intelligence, and above all discretion, which is a word of 
little meaning to many who play the piano in chamber 
music. Miss Nelson is still a pupil. Her technical profi- 
ciency was the chief point of interest in her performance, 
and this proficiency was occasional, not chronic. 

The quartet played the andante from Tschaikowsky’s 
op. 11, the familiar andante, which custom has not staled. 
And as I listened I thought of its supreme fitness as 
funeral music. 

Music at church funerals is often conventional and 
without specific character. Death itself is conventional. 


| Perhaps the music, then, should always be the same ina 


| died. 


generation. But as I should think a bride would wish 
something particular and intimate, and therefore protest 
against Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, and the chorus 
from Lohengrin, so I should think mourners would be 
more fastidious in their choice of musical mitigation of 
woe. 

You are an organist of a church. Jones imprudently 
He was a pompous, blatant fellow, rich, promi- 
nent in the congregation; his funeral is to be a social 
event. Now what are you going to play on the organ? 
Funeral march on the death of a hero? 

There is an impressive Funeral Prelude by Chauvet; 
there 's a long-winded funeral march by Lefébure-Wély; 
there are two marches by Guilmant; the shorter one is 


| perhaps the more effective for us, and there is a Lamenta- 


tion, as well as an Elegy or two, and funeral preludes by 
the same eminent Frenchman, but don't play the Dead 
March from Saul unless the woe is national. If you wish 
the audience to divert itself with a panorama of Nibelun- 
gen recollections, play Siegfried’s dead march. 

I no longer hear Chopin’s funeral march without whis- 
tling Tam O'Shanter. A woman in the flat below used to 
practice them alternately. 

Singing at a house funeral is too often an enlargement 
of the grief. If the piano is used it has not been tuned 
for two years; if the pitch is given by the tenor, he hap- 
pens that day to have a severe cold. Or the family de- 
mands a preposterous tune. ‘‘ George was so fond of it,’’ 
and you shudder at the taste of the departed. 

It might reasonably be supposed that a choir would 
sing with pleasure over the body of its late organist. But 
the soprano is very likely to be hoarse with emotion, and 
the alto forces her low G as though she would put it in 
the grave with Mr. Drawstops. 

It is seldom that an organist has a chance to play at 
the funeral of his soprano. She is seldom long enough at 


one church to contract a serious illness during her engage- 
ment. ‘‘Change and decay’’ is the motto; not “stay 
and decay."’ 

A string quartet with the Tschaikowsky andante is the 
thing. I know of nothing in music that is of this peculiar 
melancholy, a melancholy that is disembodied. In the 
melancholy of Schubert there is always the presence of 
humanity. His dismal cyclus, the winter journey, al- 
though I admire it beyond measure, perhaps absurdly— 
but I do not wish to hear it as a cyclus in toto—is full of 
earthliness; there is material horror of death or longing 
for it, according to the mood. But in this quartet of 
Tschaikowsky there is no thought of extinguished sensu- 
ousness. ‘The song is of the soul, and not the body. The 
restlessness that precedes the chant of the soul is not 
assuaged by the purity of that chant; it sighs and sobs 
quietly in the second violin and the viola, while the march 
of the ’cello is as coolly obstinate as that of Fate. 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, gave his second con- 
cert, in Music Hall, yesterday afternoon. He played 
Bruch’'s G minor concerto, Wilhelmj’s arrangement of 
the Romanza from Chopin's E minor concerto for piano, 
and Wieniawski’s Faust fantaisie. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Joseph Adamowski, who played most delightfully 
Haydn's variations, Schumann's Papillons, impromptu 
by Chopin, Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schubert-Liszt, and 
the sixth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. 

+ 
+ * 

Mr. Richard Burmeister, pianist, gave a concert yester- 
day afternoon in Steinert Hall. He played Listz’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s preiudes and fugue in A minor, for 
organ; one of Mendelssohn’s songs without words, min- 
uetto capriccioso from op. 39, Weber; impromptu in F 
sharp major; two preludes, scherzo in C sharp minor 
Chopin; sonata in F sharp minor, Schumann; elegy and 
capriccio, Burmeister; ballade in B minor, valse impromptu 
in A flat major, Hungarian rhapsody, No. 8, by Liszt. 

I was unable to be present. The following review, by 
Mr. C. L. Capen, appeared in the Boston /ourna/ this 
morning 

Mr. Richard Burmeister is a virtuoso; what is more, he 
uses virtuosity as a means and not as an end, thereby 
eschewing any such evil as an inordinate display of self. 
Such being the case one should not question how sincerely 
devoted to his art Mr. Burmeister really is when present- 
ing, howsoever triumphantly, such a mind-taxing program 
as he did yesterday afternoon in the new Steinert Hall. 
This program required two hours for its performance. It 
contained the great A minor organ fugue of Bach, tran- 
scribed by Liszt; the Schumann F sharp minor sonata, 
and very much else of classic import; but the recital was 
too long, by far, to admit even such superb interpreta- 
tions as Mr. Burmeister’s appearing at a just advantage 
to himself or, what is more important, to the composers 
themselves. Furthermore, the artistic necessity of per- 
forming in public any such hysterical music as the final 
allegro of Schumann's otherwise great sonata in F sharp 
minor can only be apparent to the hyper-orthodox idolater 
of Schumann. The dazed expressions of mystery de- 
picted in the faces of many of the audience while this so- 
called classical music was being played can only be 
likened to Endymion when Diana kissed him by the light 
of the crescent moon. 

No wonder Lord Byron regarded music as 
queer thing.”’ 

The exigencies of time and space now impel but a brief 
recognition of Mr. Burmeister’s recital, in which, to sum 
up, the great artist displayed rare versatility of technic, 
exquisite reposefulness of style, breadth and grandeur of 
artistic treatment, and as delicate yet firm a cantabile in 
the utterance of melody as the most captious could desire. 
It was a memorable recital, excellently attended. 


‘‘such a 


* 
* * 


The program of the eighth Symphony concert, given 
last evening in Music Hall, was as follows 


OCrertard, Resse Cacmivah oc ccevcccsevcsessocveveccosccosssvece Berlioz 
Concerto for ’cello in B minor............cessceeseees 


Ocean SyMpPhony......-ccccssveccecereveees 
(Second version.) 


This concert was, on the whole, a dull one, although 





Mr. Schroeder's artistry was displayed constantly in the 
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CAMILLA URSO. 


Address for dates, etc., 


The Great Violinist. 


Supported by RUDOLPH VON SCARPA, Pianist; EDWIN DOUGLASs, 
Tenor, and CARLOTTA DESVIGNES, the famous Contraito 
In FEBRUARY by Miss MINNIE METHOT, Soprano 
TOUR COMMENCED OCTOBER 12 


Dates only available after January 9, 1897. 


FREDERIC LUERF, Manager. 


GEO. W, HORNE, Business Agent, 
Decker Buiiding, NEW YORK. 
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concerto, and the performance of the orchestra was fully up 
to its high standard. Undisturbed pleasure ceased with 
the final chord of the overture. 

I fail to see any excuse for the composition of a ‘cello 
concerto in these days. A piece with a suave andante, 
followed by an allegro for display of agility, may serve 
the purpose of solo players, but a ‘cello concerto of con- 
ventional length is an abomination of desolation. For 
the tone of the instrument, even when the ‘cello rests be- 
tween the legs of the accomplished Mr. Schroeder, soon 
cloys, and in bravura passages the hearer tires quickly 
of the sound of flies chased up and down the strings. 

Dvorak seems in this concerto to have used material 
that was proposed for his alleged negro symphony. The 
themes are either sentimental or trivial, and the padding 
in the development is gilded by orchestral means. The 
** naiveté,’’ which some still delight in, is to be found, 
but it is insincerity, or tired indifference, rather than the 
true naiveté in his earlier works, before he knew any- 
thing about the Birmingham Festival or had learned how 
easily English audiences were pleased. 

The statement was made a fortnight ago that the orig- 
inal version of Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony would be 
played. Last night the program bore a pasted slip, ‘‘ sec- 
ond version;’’ but there were five movements played. 
At least I suppose they were, for I heard only the frst 
one, and even that sounded strangely old fashioned. 
The Roman Carnival overture of Berlioz was first played 
here in 1857, and last night it sounded as fresh and sur- 
prising as though it were in manuscript and produced as 
a novelty. Laforgue once spoke of the always respecta- 
ble sea. I fear that the first movement of the Ocean 
symphony is best described as ‘‘ respectable."’ 

* ” 7 

They propose to give Colonel Mapleson a benefit at the 
Boston Theatre the 27th. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, 
Scalchi, Chalia, de Anna, Randaccio and others have 
volunteered. Mr. Tompkins will furnish the theatre free 
of charge. There will be a chorus under the direction of 
Mr. Rotoli. Iam glad to see that Mrs. Dotti remembers 
the gallant colonel, for she, too, is among those that will 
appear. 

I understand that the colonel has been endeavoring to 
reorganize his company, for the purpose of giving some 
performances at Mechanics’ Building; but he found no 
financial aid, although his arguments were of the finest 


and smoothest texture. 
Puitie Hace. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, Mass., December 19, 1996. 

The public rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
takes place on Thursday afternoon, December 24, because 
of Christmas Day falling on Friday this year. 

Mrs. S. B. Field has sent out cards for an afternoon 
reception at the art galleries of Williams & Everett, 
Sunday, December 20. Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, con- 
tralto, of New York, and Mr. Alex. Blaess, violoncello, 
will be the soloists. 

Miss Emma V. Foster, of the Ariel Quartet, who sang 
at the eighth concert of the Star Course, on Monday even- 
ing, is a pupil of Mme. de Angelis. The notices in the 
daily papers all spoke of her having been so well taught, 
as well as of her magnificent voice. Mme. de Angelis has 
a number of promising pupils who will be heard during 
the winter. 

Mr. Stephen Townsend's concert, on Monday evening, 
was a success in every way, and greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience. His songs covered a wide range of style 
and included selections from Ponchielli, Massenet, 
Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Grieg, Cowen and Stanford. 
He was assisted by Mr. E. Fiedier, the Verdi Quartet, 
Mr. H. E. Wry and Mr. Bertram L. Shapleigh. 

The Daughters of the Revolution of Massachusetts 
commemorated Tea-Party Day in the Old South Meeting 
House, on December 16. There was an illustrated lec- 
ture, ‘‘ History of Our Flag.’’ Miss Adeline Frances 
Fitz’s song, America Columbia, was sung by a chorus of 
young ladies, pupils of Mrs. L. P. Morrili, Miss Fitz con- 
ducting. This song was composed last June and dedi- 
cated to the Daughters of the Revolution. Since then 
many different chapters have sung it, and it has attained 
great popularity with other patriotic organizations. 

The Singers, a large social club of which Mr. George A. 
Burdett is conductor, gave the first concert of their second 
season on Thursday evening, in Bray Hall, Newton Cen- | 
tre. The club was assisted by Miss Katherine M. Ricker, 
contralto. Miss Ricker sang Redemption Hymn, by 
J. C. D. Parker, and two groups of songs. The programs 
were attractively gotten up in rough paper covers, and 
printed so clearly and distinctly that it was a pleasure to 
read them. A few appropriate quotations from Shakespeare 
gave an additional charm. 

Mr. Eliot Hubbard has been engaged for the concerts 
in Ogdensburg, N. Y., January 28 and 29, when The | 
Creation will be given. Mr. Hubbard sings in New York 
December 22, in Chickering Hall. 


Mr. Charles P. Scott, the organist of the First Parish | Bijou Theatre Building, Broadway and 3oth St., 


Unitarian Church, Meeting House Hill, Dorchester, has 


arranged a Christmas service for December 20, when the 
Christmas music will be sung. This service will be 
largely musical, and carols by Barnby, Hopkins and O. B 
Brown will be sung, the anthems by Bartlett and Sullivan, 
and from The Messiah the soprano solo, Come Unto Him. 
The choir is composed of Mrs. H. Carleton Slack, soprano; 
Mrs. George B. Rice, contralto; Mr. Charles W. Swain, 


tenor, and Mr. Edward A. Osgood, bass. Mr. Charles | 


P. Scott is organist and director. There was a concert at 
the Idean Academy, Franklin, recently, when some of Mr. 
Scott's pupils played. One noticeable announcement on the 
program would prove of advantage to many other pro- 
grams if only the rule would be followed, and that is— 
Encores will not be given. 

The pupils of Miss Marie Louise Everett and Mr. 
Edward Noyes gave a recital on Thursday afternoon in 
Miss Everett's studio. No special preparation 1s made 
for the programs given at these recitals; it is merely the 
ordinary work of the pupils. A large number of people 
were present, who enjoyed the music. Some of the young 
ladies wer2 so nervous that they could not do themselves 
justice, but one object of pupils’ recitals is to give them 
courage in singing before audiences. 

Mr. John C. Manning gave a recital in Abbott Academy, 
Andover, recently, and in January will play at Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. 

The B. F. Wood Music Company has just issued some 
very fine new English songs. This firm has the sole 
United States rights for the English song publishers, 
Messrs. W. Morley & Co., of London, whose well-known 
reputation of publishing the highest class of English 
ballads makes the new publications eagerly sought for by 
the best singers. 

Among the new songs that the B. F. Wood Music Com- 
pany has just issued were noticed the following by the 
well-known English writer Francis Lloyd: The Way of 
Peace, The Children of the King, The Sweetest Song, 
Snow Flakes Fair, and The Gate of Happiness. The 
Way of Peace is a sacred song, with piano accompaniment 
and organ ad libitum, and would be equally effective for 
concert or church use. This song should not be con- 
founded with Barnard’s Plains of Peace, which 1s also 
published by the B. F. Wood Music Company and has had 
a very extensive sale. 

The Children of the King is in the nature of a descrip- 
tive song, telling the story of a beggar maid who, wander- 
ing through the streets on the eve of Christmas, passes 
by the abbey from whose belfry she hears the chiming of 
the bells and hears the choir of the abbey singing the well- 
known Christmas carol, Hark, the Herald Angels Sing. 
The story continuing tells of the little maid’s death on 
the abbey steps, and the song closes with the grand 
anthem which she hears, In the Palace of the King. This 
song will surely be a very great success. Snow Flakes 
Fair has a beautiful melody in the refrain, with a touch of 
popularity in it which ought to make it a great favorite. 

Among other new songs are two by Edward S. Quentin, 
entitled Dream Angel and Conquered. The latter song 
is intended for baritone. Another fine song for baritone 
voice is the one entitled Not Mine Be Monarch's Throne, 
by Gerald M. Lane. 

As a matter of fact the above list is the finest lot of 
new English songs that have been seen for many a day. 

The second concert of the season at the music room of 
the Chickering factory, on Thursday afternoon, was not 
as largely attended as usual, owing to the preparations 
for the holiday season, probably, that are being made. 
Mrs. Ellen Berg-Parkyn played in her usual artistic man- 
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ner. Mrs. A. Sophia Markee sang two groups of songs, 
playing her own accompaniments, and was highly comph- 
mented for her fine voice and artistic singing. Several 
ladies who remained after the concert was over requested 
her to sing again for them, as they felt her songs were 
quite too short. She sang The Maiden and The Butterfly, 
and a little song the name of which cannot be recalled 
at the moment. It was all delightfully informal and en- 
joyable. Mrs. Markee has sung at several concerts in the 
vicinity of Boston recently. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson lectures in Peabody December 3 
Brown University January 5 and 8; Portsmouth, 11; Lin- 
coln, 13, and Charlestown, 14. January 19 he goes ona 
| Western trip, and the last week in January gives a series 
| of lectures in Philadelphia. 
| Although, as Mr. Elson remarked, the exact date of 
Beethoven's birth is in doubt, the anniversary was cele- 
brated by the New England Conservatory of Music Thrurs- 
day afternoon, in Sleeper Hall, with a performance of 
Beethoven's Emperor piano concerto, by Mr. Carl Fael 
ten, who was ably assisted by Miss Estelle Andrews. Mr. 
Louis C. Elson made some appropriate introductory re- 
marks, showing how Beethoven gradually liberated the 
concerto from the narrow groove in which it was left by 
Mozart, until the Emperor concerto marked the artistic 
culmination of the great composer's work in that line. 

Miss Suza Doane, the gifted young pianist, will be 
heard soon in Boston at a recital] in Chickering Hall. 

A concert is announced for Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 22, in Steinert Hall, by Miss Florence E. Glover, a 
member of the Cambridge Dilettante Club. Miss Glover, 
who isa pupil of Mrs. Robert Anderson, has a contralto 
voice of much promise, and during the past year has been 
studying diction in Paris under Jancey. 

Steinert Hall was formally opened on Wednesday even- 
ing. The hall is found to have perfect acoustic proper- 
ties, to be handsomely decorated and brilliantly lighted; 
in fact, an ideal place for music. 





Mr. Frep Frecy Buiiarp’s Sonata CLAssEs 


We have recently heard the opening lesson of one of M. 
Ballard’s Synthetic Classes in Musical Form, and found it 
interesting in the extreme. The young teacher has the 
courage of his convictions, and his enthusiasm lends to 
his ordinarily quiet manner a charm which, in the case of 
this lesson at least, held the breathless attention of the 
class. Instead of analyzing the classic sonatas, Mr. Bul- 
lard explains the vital principles of contrast and compari- 
son upon which the sonata depends (in common with all 
other works of art), and constructs a complete sonata in 
several movements with the assistance of the class, using 
original themes furnished by the pupils themselves. 

How much more interesting than the ‘‘ cut and dried "’ 
classes in analysis must such a method of instruction be 
to the students, who see their own simple ideas grow into 
larger and broader ,lines, culminating in musical forms 
resembling, in construction at least, the works of the best 
known composers. How much greater the benefit, how 
much more lasting the impression. 

Then, too, the technical knowledge required for these 
classes is slight, and a knowledge of harmony and coun- 
terpoint not essential, although naturally the greater the 
attainments of the pupil the greater will be the benefit 
derived from the course. We were given abundant op- 
portunity to convince ourselves that the results of these 
classes are very satisfactory to the participants, who have 
found their appreciation and enjoyment of the higher 
inusic much enhanced by increased technical knowledge 





and broadened conception of the ends for which composers 





Mr. Rudolph Aronson takes pleasure in announcing the engagements 


for this season of 
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strive, and the means by which they are enabled to attain | voice, strained through songs and arias, operas, oratorios 


them. 

Mr. Bullard’s work is always original and interesting, 
and it is not surprising to find in his sonata classes, as in 
the other branches of his work, a new way of doing 
things. 

CARL ZERRAHN AND THE WORCESTER FrstivaL.—Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn has just received a most flattering letter from the 
Worcester Musical festival committee asking him to take 
charge of the festival music next year as in the past. 

The letter alluded to Mr. Zerrahn’s valuable services, 
making special mention of the splendid work he did last 
September, and adding that every member of the board 
voted for Mr. Zerrahn as conductor for 1897. 

Mr. Zerrahn, who has not taken pupils for a number of 
years, has this winter arranged to be at one of the studios 
in the Steinert Building fortwo or more days each week. 
Now-that he has resumed teaching, applications for hours 
are being received daily, not only from the vicinity of 
Boston, but from more distant places. 

HusperMAN.—The success of young Bronislaw Huber- 
man, the violinist, at his second recital on Saturday night, 
in Music Hall, was unprecedented, and establishes him here 
as one of the greatest musical favorites of the present and 
past seasons. The house was crowded and enthusiasm was 


unbounded. 








d’Arona’s Hints to Vocalists. 


Tue MIND. 
First Part. 
gos subject is suggested to me by a pupil who 

f came to me last winter. She asked what I meant by 
‘*mentality "and replied that she had observed that I laid 
great stress upon the ‘‘ mind being indispensable for the 
study of vocal music.” She wanted to know if I meant 
that a pupil must be capable of imitating the teacher's 
voice and remembering it. 
the mind in all things I give the following illustrations. 

It has been said that ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body 
constitutes happiness.” The principle underlying this 
aphorism is of inestimable value to students of the voice. 
Mind is the balance wheel which governs all activity 
in a well regulated human mechanism. It is the motor 


To realize the importance of 


which actuates, by concentrated energy, the physical or- 
ganism, and if it be a healthy mind its operations upon 
the body will show it. If, on the contrary, its functions 
are enfeebled its influence is logically detrimental to the 
animal magazine in which it is stored. 
nized fact among physicians that healthy physical organ- 
isms may absorb disease from diseased ¢hought, and a 
perfectly sound organic structure of flesh and bones may 
become decrepit and atrophied under the paralyzing in- 
fluence of contaminating mental impressions. 

‘‘A wholesome thought regulation,” says Paul Avenel, 
‘ will produce a muscular development well rounded out ; 
a warped mentality will tincture the form with a similar 
tendency. A laughing, happy character of mind gives to 
the physical body a brisk, animated movement and a de. 
spondent mind robs the flesh of vigor by exhausting the 
nerve energy by which the salubrious muscular force rests. 
Hope isa tonic well appreciated by medical science; de- 
spair is a destroyer, and ambition a vital energizer. The 
operations of body and mind are so closely allied that the 
modern Esculapius is often at a loss to determine cause and 
effect, and students of psychology discover problems so in- 
tricate that metaphysics is becoming a feature in medical 
curriculums.” 

The absolute and despotic control that the sympathetic 
nervous system exercises over the physical organism is so 
well known that it is unnecessary to recite a series of its 
manifestations. Digestion is promptly arrested upon the 
receipt of bad news, the appetite disappears and the whole 
system feels the effect. 

Dr. A. J. Park says that ‘‘ fear not only suspends the 


It is now a recog- 


digestive functions, but arrests the formation of the secre- | 


tions upon which digestion depeads. A sudden fright 


often paralyzes the heart beyond recovery, whereas a | 


pleasant and pleasing message soothes and excites the 


whole glandular system, increases the secretions, aids di- | 


gestion and sends a thrill to the sensorium, which diffuses 
the glad tidings to every nerve and tendril in the whole or- 
ganism.” 

I hdete dwelt on the foregoing points because I wish to 
fully impress upon the student the necessity of correctly 


educating the mind for singing. As we think, so we act | 


(as a rule). If you learn where to mentally place 


your tones you wili soon find no difficulty in producing | 


them. You must go beyond the knowledge of each and 
all of your muscles in order to sing (and when I speak of 
singing I do not mean any wozse possible to the human 
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and what not). Singing zs directed mental power. Our | 
vocal organs need but a thought to faithfully respond to 
their master, the brain. Cultivate the mind to a full 
knowledge of the qualities of tone for the ideal of beauty, 
in form and character, and a student will be proof against 
charlatanism in the teacher. To illustrate, the cultivated 
thought is done by a few of the simplest rules ; the work is 
not done by the voice but by the mind, the voice respond- 
ing as an obedient servant and not as an obstreperous, 
headstrong, willful, unruly tyrant that won’t work and 
therefore must be made to. Beauty, poetry and love can 
never come from such treatment of the muscles. Just as 
the digestive organs work in harmony (if we do not abuse 
them) and are arrested just as much by fear, mental shock, 
grief, &c., as from contact with too much food and other 
physical causes, so do the vocal organs when guided by a 
thought that knows what it wants and zs sure of zt. Thatis 
the point, 4o de sure you know what vou want, there can 
be no hesitancy, no doubt and no fear, otherwise you are a 
victim to speculation and experiment, singing first and 
thinking afterward. This is noise, not singing. To have 
a correct vocal thought the education of the mind is the 
first and greatest work ; all else will come after that 1s ac- 
complished. 


Second Part. 


HEN you know what beauty of tone is, and 
you can distinguish by your knowledge and feel- | 
ings before making an audible sound whether the tone is 
going to be pure or impure (and purity has nothing to do 
with quality ; no two instruments have the same quality, 
yet may produce perfectly pure tone), and you can distin- 
guish between purity and impurity in every form of tone 
for every vowel and its shades, and for every attainable 
quality, power and resonance ; when the knowledge has 
become a part of yourself, almost an intuition, the scores 
of vocalises now labored through will give place to a 
few pages that a year will more than master. 

The athlete needs mechanical physical exercise to make 
the muscles ffexible, but the singer’s muscles are already 
tender and susceptible, and need but the touch of a greater 
power (the awakened mind) to bow to their master (the 
voice) and perform his will. When the student realizes 
that the mechanism and flexibility of the vocal muscles are 
from their very tenderness and delicacy most sensitive to 
action, and will reverse the belief that the muscles are the 
master and the voice the servant to the idea of the voice 
being the master (controlled by the educated mind) and 
the muscles the servant, we shall produce in reality singers 
that are worthy of the nomenclature. 

There will not be as many, for those without talent will 
know enough to keep out of the ranks. Nowadays every- 
body who has a voéce studies, and they nearly all wonder 
why they do not succeed and why so few reach the top, 
where there is always room. They cast blame broadcast 
for what is absolutely their own folly. Talent is the prod- 
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uct of the brain. Genius is the product of spirituality, 
Weigh these points well, and if. you find yourself too con- 
ventional to grasp the true meaning of this article, no mat- 
ter how good a voice you possess, do not attempt to enter 
upon a professional career. 

Necessarily the musical sense in the individuals and the 
physical quality of voices differ widely. Pupils who ask 
me at their first lesson how long it will be before they will 
be ready to earn money with their voices almost give me 
the answer by the question. Some pupils gain more in 
one month than others, with perhaps better voices, will ina 
lifetime. Once a pupil gets ‘‘en rapport” with a good 
teacher's vocabulary (and each teacher is licensed to coin 
her own words to express her meaning), time and difficulty 
vanish as by magic. 

Misunderstandings often arise (whether from the perusal 
of an article, book, or by verbal explanations) from the 
word rather than its meaning. Some able teachers are 
most unfortunate in their choice of words, and often mud- 
dle a pupil and bring home to themselves sharp criticism 
that in reality is unmerited. Such people cannot impart 
their knowledge and are unfitted for teachers. Could we 
have a dictionary of vocal idioms, &c., much light would 
be thrown upon many strange expressions, but as the ker 
nel must be reached through individual and not collective 
understanding, and spontaneous ways and means applied 
to suit both the individual and the difficulty, expressions 
become a teacher’s individual property unknown to any 
save herself and her pupils, therefore Greek to the world 
at large. Practical tllustrations teach, but words are 
symbols which must be understood to get at their true 
MEANING. FLORENZA D'ARONA. 
124 East Forty-fourth street, New York 








E. A. Parsons’ Recital in New Haven.—The fol- 
lowing excellent notices referring to the recent recital by 
Mr. Parsons in New Haven are clipped from the leading 
journals of the local press 

Mr. E. A. Parsons gave the first of tw« 
Church of the Messiah last evening before an audience that com- 

' 


pletely filled the auditorium. Mr. Parsons is more modest than 


some of his less successful contemporaries, and does 


cert recitals at the 


t essay to en- 


tertain an audience for an entire ¢ x by his own unaided efforts 





“zram through the singing of 





ariety of interest was added to the | 
Miss May Loveridge, the violin playing of Miss Rebecca Wilder 
Holmes and Mr. Richard Percy's organ playing Mr. Parsons 
played with his usual taste and skill a program of his own composi- 
tions. The most important of these, his Concerto Chevaléresque 





was beautifully played. The arrangement of the orchestral score 
for the organ was effectively performed by Mr. Percy, and the con- 


trast between the solo and accompaniment was a decided advan- 
tage. Mr. Parsons played a group of new compositions and one of 
his more familiar works, and was warmly applauded. Miss Lov- 


’ ’ 


eridge sang as her first number Victor Harris’ madrigal, instead of 
the Love Song by Mrs. Beach. Miss Loveridge is one of the most 
promising young singers in town Later she sang an Ave Maria by 
Mr. Parsons. Miss Holmes played the adagio from Bruch’s second 
concerto, a favorite with all violinists. Miss Wilder has hardly the 
finish or feeling for an adequate performance of a work of so much 
depth of sentiment. But she has a good, firm tone and shows that 
her training is that of the best school. She also played with consid- 
erable spirit the Zarzycki Mazourka. Mr. Percy played an arrange- 
ment of a griez nocturne and Gilman's Torchlight March, and his 
registration was clever and expert as usual. His accompaniments 


were sympathetic and musicianly 


A large and refined audience listened last evening to Mr. Parsons’ 
piano playing at the Church of the Messiah, and gave evidence of 
great pleasure at his polished and musicianly performance. He 
played along program entirely from memory, with hardly a false 
note. His compositions are highly melodious and very effective 
The concerto was applauded at the end of each movement, and with 
Mr. Percy’s most effective organ accompaniment proved to be a 
work of much merit. His latest compositions were two most poetic 
preludes and an Ave Maria, which took the audience by storm, Miss 
Loveridge’s beautiful voice filling the character of the piece per- 
fectly. Miss Loveridge scored a hit with her large and pure soprano, 
and Miss Holmes was repeatedly encored in her masterly work. Mr 
Percy is one of the most tasteful organists, and his playing last 
evening pleased everyone. 


E. A. Parsons gave a concert recital at the Church of the Messiah 
last evening before a large audience. He was assisted by Miss May 
C. Loveridge, soprano; Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, violinist, and 
Richard T. Percy, organist. Mr. Parsons’ selections were entirely 
compositions from his own pen. These showed him to be a versatile 
composer with lofty aims, while his themes were at no time com- 
monplace and the treatment of them was scholarly. Among the 
best of Mr. Parsons’ compositions heard last evening were his Con- 
certo Chevaleresque, for organ and piano; the second prelude Will 
o’ the Wisp, and the Witches’ Minuet. The first movement of the 
concerto is stately and the theme is skilfully worked out. The harp 
effect in the second movement was (particularly effective with its 
romantic theme heard alternately upon the piano and organ. There 
were suggestions of both Chopin and Wagner in these movements. 
Certainly a composer cannot have higher ideals. The third move- 
ment was brilliant and effective. Mr. Parsons’ Witches Minuet is 
both dainty and original. It contains glimpses of Hungarian melo- 
dies and its rhythms are effective. Miss Loveridge received a cor- 
dial reception. She is an acceptable vocalist with a good voice, 
clear enunciation, and sings with musicianly instincts. She ren- 
dered in good style Mrs. Beach’s effective Song of Love and Mr. 
Parsons’ Ave Maria. 
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R. LEO STERN has been most successful at 

the recent concert of the Leipsic Gewandhaus with 

Dvorak’s new violoncello concerto. It is stated that this is 

the first time an English ’cellist has played at one of these 

concerts. The audience was at first cool, but gradually 

thawed as the work proceeded, and at the end Mr. Stern 

was enthusiastically applauded and recalled several times. 

M. Nikisch warmly complimented Mr. Stern on his per- 

formance. In consequence of his great success he was 

commanded to the New Palace, Potsdam, to play before 
his majesty the Emperor William. 

On this last occasion he was accompanied by Hof Kap- 
pelmeister Muck, a most unusual occurrence, as Dr. Muck 
only conducts at the Court Theatre, but Mr. Stern was so 
highly recommended to him that he was induced to confer 


appointed as professor of counterpoint at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, will be performed at the fourth concert popu- 
laire. 

Last Tuesday a concert of Emile Mathieu's compositions 
took place at Louvain. Among the other pieces of this 
composer, a new violin concerto with orchestra was per- 
formed for the first time. 

At Liége the first of the Nouveaux Concerts was also a 
striking one, and the occasion of a great success for Miss 
Marie Brema, who sang exceedingly well the last scene of 
The Giétterdaémmerung, three Irish songs by Stanford, and 
Lieds by Schubert and Schumann. The orchestral pieces in- 
cluded Henry Duperc’s Leonore and Claude Delrissy’s 
‘* L’aprés-midi d’un faune” (a young composer of the new 
French school which Sylvani Dupuis has already made 
popular in Liége). These were very cleverly given under 
Sylvani Dupuis’ powerful baton. 

Mlle. Sethe is now on tour in Belgium, where she played 
last Tuesday week for the first time the concerto by Emile 
Mathieu, recently composed. Her last concert there takes 
place in Antwerp on the 13th, and after having played in 
Steinway Hall on the 15th she will start for Scotland. 

At the weekly musicale of Mr. Sebastian B. and Miss 
Schlesinger on Saturday, November 28, Mr. Harold 
Bauer played a composition by Mr. Schlesinger, a ballade 
by Chopin, the Walkiiren March, &c., and electrified his 
audience by his masterly playing. He is certainly one of 
the foremost pianists of the day. Such delicacy, com- 
bined with such power and execution, is rarely heard. 
Baroness von Reibnitz, daughter of Mr. Schlesinger, sang 
a number of her father’s songs, and Mr. Schlesinger sang 
various excerpts from Schubert 

Mr. Joseph Bennett will give a Schubert lecture at 
Gloucester on Friday. The lecture will be illustrated by 
eight songs, sung by Mme. Medora Henson and Mr. Ben 
Davies, and the selections for the piano, the Impromptu in 
A flat, and three numbers 3 and 6 of his Moments Musical, 





this honor on the English ‘cellist. The emperor was de- 
lighted, and asked Mr. Stern many questions about his 
beautiful Strad., saying that he never before knew that 
Stradivarius made anything but violius. 

Mr. Stern’s selections comprised compositions by Saint- 
Saéns, Godard and Chopin, as well as a tarantella from 
his own pen. At the close the emperor shook hands 
with him, and was good enough to say he had never heard 
such splendid playing, and promised to write to Princess 
Beatrice and say how much he had enjoyedit. Mr. Stern was 
then presented by Count Eulenberg to the empress, who 
was told of his appearances at the English court. A valu- 
able souvenir of the event was a pin of diamonds and 
rubies in the form of the letter W surmounted by a crown. 

Writing of Mr. Stern’s playing at the Gewandhaus con- 
cert, Bernard Senberlich says in the Leipsic Anzeiger. 

The second soloist was Mr. Leo Stern, from London, who ap- 
peared for the first time. His capabilities as a ‘cello virtuoso were 
shown in the concerto by Anton Dvorak. This artist, who is still 
young, can confidently hold his own with our leading virtuosi. He 
has great neatness and facility of technic, pure, rich tone, and gave 
a tasteful rendering of the work. His playing is free from manner- 
isms. Perhaps a little more tenderness in the cantilene might be 


more desirable, but, aside from this he left nothing to be desired 


His shakes, harmonics, glissandos came out perfectly clear At 





the close the soloist had much success and many re 


played by Mr. Waddington Cooke. 

Mme. Moriani, the well-known teacher from Brussels, 
will be at the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, from January 
8 to 10, to give consultations to singers and lessons in 
singing. . 

Our correspondent writes from Wellington, New Zea- 
land, that there has been ‘‘a musical battle” during the 
past few weeks. Mr. Alfred Hill refused to conduct the 
Orchestral Society at a concert given by Chevalier de Kont- 
ski, on the grounds that the veteran pianist was not what 
he claimed to be—namely, the only living pupil of Bee- 
thoven—and that in Auckland he stooped to the level of a 
circus performer by playing the piano with blankets on the 
keyboard. The society decided to assist the chevalier, and 
obtained the services of another conductor. Mr. Hill then 
resigned his position. M. Ovide Musin had previously en- 
gaged the services of the Orchestral Society, but when 
Mr. Hill resigned declined to allow them to assist him. 

The Orchestral Society asked Mr. Hill to reconsider his 
resignation, but in the meantime M. Musin made the 
young composer and violinist an advantageous offer to tour 
the world with him, which Mr. Hill accepted. 

Mr. Carl Armbruster has been giving a very interesting 


series of lectures. Their purpose is to bring forward some 


Mme. Norcrosse was specially engaged for the gala per- gems of song of a very different calibre to the usual ballad, 


formance of Carmen at Mainz, on the birthday of the songs which are neglected here in England, either because 


Grand Duke of Hesse. She achieved a veritable triumph. they are not known or are not understood. Mr. Armbrus- 


Godslive, the new oratorio by Edgard Tinel, recently | ter points out the workmanship of the composition, the 
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beauty of the inspiration, the unity of idea between text 
and music, relates the circumstances under which they 
were written, and gives a short biography of the composer. 
The last lectures treated of Berlioz, Wagner, Hans Sommer, 
and Max Schiller as song writers, and illustrations by 
means of some of their compositions were sung by Miss 
Pauline Cramer. 


CONCERTS. 


At the second Henschel concert, December 3, St. James’ 
Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. To the great 
drawing powers of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
Mme. Soldat’s violin playing and the first performance in 
England of Dvorak’s Te Deum must be attributed the 
generous demand for seats. As to the Te Deum, it sounds 
to our sober English ears more of a burlesque of sacred 
music than does the Amen chorus of Berlioz’s Faust, 
the difference between the two being that Berlioz intended 
his chorus as a joke, while Dvorak wishes his to be taken 
seriously 

The Queen's Hall Choral Society scored again over the 
performance of Samson and Delilah last Thursday even- 
ing, and more than realized the expectations formed at 
their opening concert. A better performance it would be 
hard to obtain, and the time is not far distant when these 
concerts will be a pride of Londoners. The choral portion 
of Saint-Saéns’ work allows for wonderful contrasts, and 
of this Mr. Randegger has taken full advantage. After 
the wail of the despairing people with which it opens, 
Samson's words, ‘‘ Israel, burst your bonds,” were caught 
up with exaltation that seemed truly inspired by hope re- 
newed. The exquisite Philistines’ choruses, Fair Spring 
Smiles Again and The Dawn Now Awaking, were given 
very sweetly, while the taunting of blind Samson was al- 
most diabolical in its malevolence. The orchestra, too, 
did excellently, particularly in the Bacchanalian Dance, 
but once during the duet they completely drowned the 
soloists. This was a pity, for the other accompaniments 
were not too prominent. 

Miss Marie Brema took the réle of De/s/ah, and sang 
magnificently. Only the first number was disappointing, 
and her portrayal of the beautiful Philistine, loving, haughty, 
wooing and revengeful, was a perfect work of art. She 
received quite an ovation at the end of Act II., and well 
deserved it. Mr. Edward Lloyd, who is not so much at 
home in dramatic music, sang with considerably more pas- 
sion than usual, but in spite of his splendid vocalization he 
does not make an ideal representative of the love-torn 
Hebrew. Very fine, however, was I See in the Hands of 
Angels. Mr. Andrew Black sang the music of the Priest 
of Dagon with excellent style, and made a great effect 
with his curse of Samson. 

The feature of special interest in the program of last 
Saturday's Crystal Palace concert was the performance of 
Mr. A. Barclay Jones’ symphony in C minor, first intro- 
duced at a concert of the Westminster Orchestral Society 
last June. The interpretation of the work under Mr. 
Manns showed its beauties to the greatest possible advan 
tage. The intensely interesting first movement, the me- 
lodious second subject, and the work as a whole is a worthy 
memorial to the composer's dead friend and master, 
Thomas Wingham. The prelude to Tristan and the ballet 
music from the Vespri Siciliani, of Verdi, were the other 
orchestral numbers; Mr. Mark Hambourg played the C 
minor concerto of Beethoven with his usual mastery of 
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technic and sound musicianship, and Miss Rina Allerton 
sang the grand aria from Die Freischiitz. 

The promenade concerts are really doing more for or- 

hestral music in our midst than we at first think. Besides 
exemplary performances of selections from their already 
large répertoire, Mr. Henry J. Wood is always adding 
some worthy novelty from either the pen of some able 
contemporaneous composer or some work that has up to 
now not been heard here. 
Saturday evening was the Symphonic Suite, Scheherazade, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, who claims the honor of being the 
first Russian to compose a symphony. In order of publi- 
cation the suite follows the Caprice Espagnole, produced 
for the first time in England at these concerts in Septem- 
ber, and subsequently heard under the baton of M. Lamou- 
reux. The Symphonic Suite, according to the note pre- 
fixed to the score, is founded on the Arabian Nights, and 
has reference to the familiar story of Scheherazade. It is 
divided into four movements, entitled respectively The 
Sea and the Ship of Sinbad, The Story of the Prince 
Kalendar, The Young Prince and the Young Princess, and 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Shipwreck on the 
Loadstone Rock. 

A theme given out by the solo violin, and heard again in 
each of the movements, probably represents Scheherazade 
and her remarkable inventive faculties, the ‘‘ Sea” also 
having its representative theme, heard at the beginning 
and end of the work. Sandwiched between the strenuous 
passages of the opening movement are some charming con- 
versational passages for the strings and wind instruments. 
The music of the second section is Oriental in style ; the 
melancholy strains uttered at the commencement of the 
third movement are effectively contrasted with the vivacity 
and energy developed later ; while the wild and hysterical 
music, with abundance of noisy percussional adjuncts of 
the final section afforded an effective climax. Mr. Wood 
secured a remarkably fine performance. Another novelty 
was the orchestral arrangement of the late Sir George 
Elvey’s graceful gavot (a la mode ancienne). Mr. 


The novelty thus chosen on | 


| 
| 
| 





Frederick Dawson gave a skillful performance of the solo | 
part of Scharwenka’s piano concerto in B flat minor, | 


and Mr. Arthur Payne played De Beriot’s Violin Concerto 
in D. Miss Lenna Mendelssohn made a successful début, 
her rendering of The Lost Chord earning a double recail. 
Mile. Amelia Sinico and Mr. Reginald Brophy were the 
other vocalists. 

The novelty at St. James’ Hall at last Monday's popular 
concert was a string quartet in A minor by Mr. Stanford, 
played by Lady Hallé, Messrs. Ries and Gibson and Signor 
Piatti. It is one of the composer’s best works and was 
cordially received. ‘The principal theme of the first move- 
ment 1s introduced in the slow movement and again at the 
close of the finale. Signor Piatti brought forward a 
sonata of his own, in E minor, which has not been heard 
before, and is interesting, especially in the first movement, 
and an andante religioso. Signor Piatti, with Mr. Henry 
Bird, gave a very clever reading of it and was twice re- 
called to the platform. Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, who took 
part in Griég’s F major sonata with Lady Hallé, played 
the Variations Sérieuses of Mendelssohn and Scarlatti’s 
sonata in D minor as an encore, playing the original ver- 
siou. The vocalist was Mme. Gomez, who sang two Ger. 
man songs, Ein Traum and Ubers Jahr, by Carl Bohm, 
and a Rondel by Mr. Edward Eigar, which is not this 
clever musician's best effort by any rneans. 

The Musical Guild gave its fourth concert this season in 


| 





| the Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday, Mozart’s string 


quintet in C opened the program, and was artistically 
played by Messrs. Arthur Bent, Samuel Grimson, Ernest 
Tomlinson, Percy Kearne and Paul Ludwig. Brahms’ 
piano quartet in G minor, op. 25, which was written in 1863, 
was given by Miss Ethel Sharpe at the piano, Miss Don- 
kersley and Messrs. Alfred Hobday and Paul Ludwig, who 
played particularly well, especially 1n the opening allegro 
and the Rondo alla Zingarese. Mr. Paul Ludwig also 
played the beautiful adaptation for the 'cello, the adagio 
and minuetto from Tocatelli’s sonata in D, with a piano 
accompaniment by Signor Piatti. Mr. Ludwig scored a 
great success with this, which showed how completely he 
is master of the technic of his instrument. Mr. Plunket 
Greene, who is always welcome, chose Brahms’ Komm 
bald, Grieg’s Ein Schwan, and a song by Schumann, and 
Dr. Villiers Stanford’s settings of the clown’s songs from 
Twelfth Night, the composer playing the piano accom- 
paniments. The third of these, When That I Was a Little 
Tiny Boy, was particularly pleasing to the audience, and 
had to be repeated. 

The performance on Tuesday evening, in St. James’ 
Hall, of Sir Arthur Sullivan's Martyr of Antioch by the 
students of the Guildhall School of Music shows that the 
very excellent work done by the late principal, Sir Joseph 
Barnby, is being sustained by his able successor, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and the present principal and conductor 
may be congratulated upon having secured such good re- 
sults as were exemplified by the work of the students on 
this occasion. This work was given almost wholly by 
pupils, and a noteworthy feature was the spirit infused 
into the orchestral playing, the band being largely com- 
posed of female students. The work of the choir was 
hardly on a par with that of the orchestra, though com- 
mendable in many respects. The singing of the lovely an- 
them, Brother, Thou Art Gone Before Us, was particularly 
fine, while the Pagan chorus was somewhat lacking in 
power. The cantata was preceded by Sir Arthur Sulli- 


| van’s In Memoriam overture. 


Miss Pauline Joran gave an excellent concert in St. 
James’ Hall last Thursday, where the public had a chance 


| to admire this favorite operatic artist in the unfamiliar 


capacity of violinist. Her charming singing is well known, 
but her instrumental ability was a surprise to many. 
She, with her sister, a very capable pianist, opened the 
program with Schiitt’s Suite, op. 44, and played as solo 
Ries’ Romanza and Scherzo from op. 28, a most excellent 
rendering. Of her songs Beatrice Hallet’s Friihlingslied 
deserves special mention, for it is a charming composition, 
and was very well sung. Mr. Richard Green was, as usual, 
artistic and pleasing, gaining an encore for Thou Art Pass- 
ing Hence. Miss Elise Joran played some solos with much 
delicacy as well as vigor, and the whole concert was a de- 
cided success. F. V. ATWATER. 





New Afolian Pamphlet.—The olian Company is 
out with a new illustrated pamphlet well put together and 
interestingly descriptive of the workings of these popular 
instruments. 

Rochester Ladies’ Club —At the Tuesday musiclea 
of the Ladies’ Club held on December 10 in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., the music was 
provided by Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher (member of Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists), assisted by Dr. Mandeville. The 
program was excellently chosen and supplied unusually 
clear and helpful descriptive notes. 
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EFORE the season opened there was a $100,000 
This was to the 


fairy tale given out to the public. 
effect that the season ticket subscription sale to the Chicago 
Thomas Orchestra Concerts had reached that amount. If 
this were correct then many of these thousands of sub- 
scribers have regretted their expenditure and are conspic- 
uous by their absence. Yesterday the audience was the 
thinnest of the season; holiday shopping may be urged, a 
program with two symphonies might also be offered as an 
excuse, but whatever the cause the fact remains that the 
Auditorium was remarkable for rows upon rows of empty 
chairs. This too for a Beethoven concert and with Bee- 
thoven choral work, and our new chorus which was to out- 
shine every other chorus under Chicago's sun. But it did 
not meet expectation, in fact it was hardly bearable ex- 
cept one alto who was determined to be in evidence and so 
gave voice a beat before everyone else on each and every 
occasion. The tenors were—where ?—the sopranos nowhere 
and the orchestra was heard above them, and so on to the 
finish. This auxiliary chorus, which has been trained under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Mees, took part in Beethoven’s 
Fantasia and the Ruins of Athens; the latter I did not 
hear, the first number being sufficient. 

The pianist Hans Bruening, whe played the Fantasia, is a 
weak mechanical player, when he does not blurr, and at 
all times was certainly most amateurish. Why must we im- 
port such people into the city when there are a dozen here 
already, yes, a dozen, who can do far better work? There is 
Sherwood never heard at these concerts, Hans von Schiller 
never heard, Liebling never heard, and again, that good 
pianist Walter Spry, who does such remarkable work; and as 
for the women, why, there are several here who would scorn 
todo such public work. Nervousness there might be in the 
case of Mr. Bruening, but that would not take away color, 
nor prevent an even scale. I may have heard him to dis- 
advantage and the work may not have offered good oppor- 
tunities, but in my opinion a pianist with less technic has 
rarely been heard at what should be a concert of the finest 
description. 

With the exception of the Nordica event last week, she 
personally drawing an immense crowd, the concerts have 
been extremely unsatisfying, not one soloist deserving un- 
qualified praise. There is no reason for this. Have we 
not to-day in Chicago artists who can abundantly fulfill all 
requirements and take their place in the orchestral pro- 
grams? 

There is Ragna Linné here, a grand soprano, with 
splendid presence. and one who can sing, but as head of 
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the vocal department at the American Conservatory she 
is therefore debarred from singing, according to those in 
command of the orchestra's affairs. 

Mme. Linné sang recently in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and this is what the papers said of her 

it is a privilege to be prized to hold a membership in the Ladies’ 
Thursday Musicale, for it not only presents a continual feast of good 
things in its regular meetings, but occasionally provides an espe- 


he Linné song rec 





cially rare treat for its members. 17 tal this morn- 





ng was one of the most delightful of these treats The Unitarian 
Church, where it was held, was filled e ¢ Madame Linné’s 
appearance was enthusiastically greeted by her audience, which 
was a sympathetic one, that encouraged the best work of the singer 
Her program offered great variety and showed her superb talents in 


1 strong way Her execution is so faultless as to have lost all affe 


tation of art, and her eminently musicia: ly qualities appealed irre- 
sistibly to her critical and delighted audience. Her voice is power- 
ful, sweet in quality and remarkable in range. Her easy, graceful 
manner is also captivating Several little explanatory remarks 


were thrown in in a happy and interesting way 

rhe first group of songs included I Love Thee, Grieg; a Swedish 
folk song; None but a Lonely Heart, Tschaikowsky; Lille gute 
Grete, Gade, and the Erl King, Schubert. In the simple songs het 
sympathetic expression and splendid enunciation were manifested 
and in the Schubert number the dramatic qualities found full and 
satisfactory exposition. The second group included Twickenham 
Ferry, gracefully sung; Bonne Nuit, a delicate little song by Masse- 
net, treated with charming lightness; La Folleta, a spirited. rolicky 
melody, and A Night Song, by Victor Harris. In response to an en- 
ore after these songs she sang a beautiful Norwegian folk song 
The program closed with an aria from Massenet’s Herodiade, which 
showed her abilities in more difficult compositions This was a 
brilliant and effective piece of work, which received the warm appre- 
iation which it merited.— Winneapolis Journal 








Phere is destiny in a name Ragna Linné Do you not think of 
something queenly in bearing, something superior in achievement ? 
[he soprano whom the Schubert Club introduced to us yesterday 


afternoon has not had an equal in our concert halls. She is not bet- 





ter, but she merits that fascinating word, different Fair aired, of 
the blonde Norse loveliness, tall and stately, Madame Linné makes a 
ommanding figure on the concert stage Her voice is a soprano 
whose depth in chest tones and warmth in the middle register 
would lead one to class it as mezzo The tones above were so 


skillfully taken as to cover up a possible limit. But it is not range 


ne thinks of 1n listening to this voice. It is the dramatic instinct 


ibrating in every phrase, altering intensity, color, tint and person- 


ality until the perfection of varied power is reached, and this with- 





out altering the poise of the v« Perhaps one or two white notes 
in the middle of a slight brea in leaving a tone taken with great 


force, but these were the result of emotion not inherent And then 


that wonderful] quality the Italians call dolce mezzo voce, the tone 
held piano but as palpable as the clearest echo, this was the unusuai 
element in the voice, but so varied that no passage seemed the coun- 


terpart of its fellow 

The opening aria, from Massenet’s Hérodiade, was beautifully 
sung, and the French was delicious. Doubtless Madame Linné has 
been urged to try the operatic stage, and while her success there 
would not be mediocre it is surely in the recital that her unique tal- 
ents emphasize themselves. The nine songs were chosen all from 
different European folk, and the characteristic interpretation, the 
familiarity with national traits and various languages, reveal her a 
student of people, and surely an admirable linguist 

kt would be difficult, impossible, to choose bests where each was s 
complete in itself 
for the charming Dane,in her quaint, broken English, gave the 
Here the varied 
tones were particularly effective, the flippant goldsmith’s commer- 


Perhaps Gade’s Danish song was most enjoyed, 
story before singing of the farewell to Lille Grets 


cial proclivities and the lovelorn swain’s heartbroken adieu. The 
same group contained a Swedish folk song of the sort Nilsson has 
sung us, and closed with the weird Erl Konig. The three voices, the 
luring tone of the F£r/ Aing’s daughter, the pleading one of the 
Kind, and the deep, authoritative speech of the father, were 
dramatically and yet melodiously contrasted 

Twickenham Ferry, the dear old English ballad, found itself in 
the second group, and the recital closed with two good night songs, 
one fromthe French, dainty and starlit, the other Victor Harris’ 
It suited admir- 
ably the power of increase in sostenuto which Mme. Linné controls 


composition, the only American number included 


so well, but was certainly not as characteristic as the Massenet 
song.—S/. Paul Dispatch. 

Mme. Ragna Linné, of Chicago, who gives the first artist's recital 
for tfe Ladies’ Thursday Musicale this year, will also appear before 
the Schubert Club, of St. Paul, on Wednesday afternoon 
program will be given on both occasions. Members of the musicale 


The same 


will open the program with the Egmont overture, by Beethoven, and 
Miss Shryock will play the Mephisto Waltz, by Liszt Mrs. H. W 
Gleason will accompany Mme. Linné This eminent soloist has been 
compared with Nordica, and a competent critic of the city declared 


she would rather hear her any day Minneapolis Journal 
*? 

Such a woman as Mme. Linné has to go out of the city 
to obtain the recognition due her And the cry is ‘‘ the 
home people won't draw. Anyhow, they will draw as 
much as Mr. Bruening and the auxiliary chorus drew yes- 


terday 
ss # 

One prominent in American music writes in the 77mes- 
Herald of Monday last : ‘‘ Theodore Thomas is a fossil of a 
bygone era. He overlooks the fact that times change and 
men with them, even if he does not.” 

This is exemplified at every performance given by his 
orchestra. We want a man of broader views, a man who 
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will take an interest in the musical people and musical 
doings of this city and who is not entirely wrapped up in 
the narrow world of his owncreation. Suppose we had the 
right man in Chicago who would arouse music here and give 
it a stimulus for years to come, talent, and there is much 
here, would come to the front and the rush off to Europe 
would be less known. With a profound sense of the great 
ness of Mr. Theodore Thomas, still it is impossible not to 
be painfully alive to the fact that while he has done an ex 
traordinary amount for music in America, he has done 
quite as much for the benefit of Mr. Thomas, and conse 
quently that it is about time that he gave some one else a 
chance. After all, it is not only a survival of the fittest but 


of the toughest. 
* ne @ 


Recitation and Comment was the name given to Mrs 
Laura Tisdale’s evening entertainment on Tuesday last 
in Apollo Hall 
sistance of Dr. Louis Falk and Signor Tomaso 


This gifted dramatic teacher had the as- 
I heard 
the affair was most suceessful, Mrs. Tisdale being enthusi- 


astically applauded. 
*# ee 


No notification was sent me of the Chicago Conservatory 
entertainment Monday last, and my first intimation of any 
such event was given after it had taken place 

x*~-* * 

There is a considerable amount of touting going on for 
the Chicago String Quartet This peculiarly assorted 
company and their nurse or teacher, or whatever else one 
can call him, Theodore Thomas (who ever heard of a con- 
ductor or director for an experienced quartet ?), make a 
first appearance next Tuesday. I have not been favored 
with an invitation and do not anticipate receiving one, as 
Tue Musica, Courier, according to several statements re- 
cently made, is the only newspaper which dare speak 
plainly on music matters. However, a friend of mine was 
beseeched to take tickets by an outsider whom I should 
have thought incapable of lending himself to any such 
business. Said he to my friend, at the same time showing 
a stack of tickets for the Chicago String Quartet: ‘‘ This 
is the thing you should patronize,” and when refusal was 
made, he exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, you're plugging for the Spier- 
ing Quartet, I guess.” Certainly those who appreciate 
good music, fine rehearsal and the honest endeavors of 
men who are known for their musical worth, as well as do- 
ing infinite credit to musical Chicago, will never patronize 


the one against the other. 
*n 


From the first notes of the Brahms quartet to the final 
measures of the Schumann quintet the concert given by the 
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Spiering Quartet at the third of the chamber concert series 
was of interest. The best concert of its kind I have heard 
for months past and the best music in Chicago at the present 


time; there is nothing in the musical way to be compared 











with it Very noticeable is the improvement in the work 
done by this quartet, especially in the ‘cello player. At one 
time Herman Diestel was scarcely equal to the other players 
Theodore Spiering, Otto Roehborn and Adolph Weidig, but 
he has kept steadily on until now the good result is accom 
plished and he is ah ally and actually They all 
rehearse and believe in the value of practice, so that after 
four years’ incessant work, despite many adverse circum 
stances, they make the second quartet in America I know 





of no other that is in such demand, and already for next 
season a number of dates have been made Their aims 
and aspirations are high and mark an era in Chicago's 
musical history 

William H. Sherwood was at the piano in the Schumann 
quintet and played with fire and energy. He made the 
first public appearance here for years and was most cordi 
ally welcomed. Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson sang two 
trahms songs and two Schumann songs with her accus 
tomed purity of tone and refinement. Mrs Hess-Burr ac 
companied 

The concert was the best attended of the series so far, 
and I hope to see the time when people will be turned 
away, as assuredly there is no more refining nor delight 
ful musica] evening given than at these chamber concerts, 

The morning musical at the Woman's Club, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., given by the Spiering Quartet Wednesday last was 


immensely successful. The program given was as follows 


Quartet, op. 59, No.2 Bethoven 
Spiering Quarte : 
The Swar Saint-Saéns 
Spanish Dance Popper 
Mr. Diestel 

Intermezzo from quartet in Ama Weidig 
Walter's Prieslied Wagner-Withemj 

Sauret 


Farfalla 
Mr. Spiering 


Quartet in F maj Dvorak 


It must be that the people of the Eastern part of the 
country want to hear Brooke our clever conductor of pop- 
ular music, and the famous Chicage Marine Band, as 
Manager Howard Pew has sold fourteen dates in New 
England for the month of March by correspondence, some 
thing he was never able to do with any of the New York 
organizations with which he was connected for Years 

The concerts now being given at the Columbia Theatre 
Sunday afternoons are deserving of the highest praise 
The programs are good, exceptionally well played, one or 
two good soloists can always be heard, and little wonder is 
it that big crowds assemble. Last week Fanny Losey, the 
violinist, had a good reception and well merited the ap- 
plause given. She has a fine tone and has improved 
greatly. That she was a pupil of Bernard Listemann is a 
fact which in itself should be sufficient to command atten- 
tion 

Emil Liebling has been busy this week, despite the 
holiday season. Friday, December 11, he played at Lake 
Forest, lllL.; Monday, December 14, at the People’s Church, 
Aurora, IIL, and Thursday, December 17, at a complimen- 
tary concert given to Mr. Adolph Brune, in Kimball Hall 

eee 

Sara Sayles Gilpin, who made her first public appear- 
ance on Monday in Steinway Hall, is as a pianist really 
She studied with Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler for five 





gifted 
years and has acquired a considerable «mount of that ar- 
tist’s technic and manner. I heard Mrs. Gilpin informally 
recently and experienced much genuine satisfaction from 
her performance. She is reposeful in manner (in this re 
spect not like her famous teacher), perfect as to techni 
cality and, above all, plays with a very thorough compre- 
hension of musical requirements. Her interpretations are 
all marked with fine intelligence, and whether in Grieg, 
Liszt or Saint-Saéns are equally acceptable. Of our new 


local people who have appeared recently, w th one excep 
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tion, and that a man, she most nearly approaches the 


artistic ideal 
* * & 


I notice that mention of a very good concert which oc- 
curred December 5 was omitted. Under the auspices of 
the Chicago Musical College some exceedingly talented 
members of that famed institution gave a most interesting 
program. Gertrude Bishop Baker improves wonderfully 
and played Liszt's Petrarch Sonata and Saint-Saéns’ Ker- 
messe Scene from Faust with great effect. She is a 
splendid example of Hans van Schiller’s teaching. Mr. 
Harry Truax, lately returned from the East, a pupil of 
Mrs. Orwin Fox, sang well, in fact establishing himself 
a favorite with the audience, which, as is usual at these 
concerts, blocked all passages, and Miss Catherine Hall, 
the young violinist, who is making enormous strides in her 
art, and interpreted Lipinski’s Military Concerto to the 
satisfaction even of Bernhard Listemann, who was her ac- 
companist. This gifted girl has a fine career before her, 
for indeed | have heard only one other young violinist of 
late who is so naturally dowered musically. Other inter- 
esting numbers were given by Ida Belle Field, Adelaide 
Zick, Edith Jackson, Henrietta Kendrick and Bernhard 
Niemann and Lewis Blackman. Genevieve Clark Wilson 
has been engaged for a number of concerts and sings in 
The Messiah at Racine, December 17; Chicago, 21; Mil- 
waukee, 22; Louisville, 29; Madison, January 21, and has 
several other dates still under negotiation. She sang at 
the Illinois Club, December 10, and is to be heard with the 
Apoilos next Monday. 

Grafton G. Baker, the tenor, has been engaged for The 
Messiah at Madison, Wis., January 21. 

*# *& 

Mme. Dove Boetti, who was obliged by legal necessities 
to go to Italy, writes that she hopes to return to America 
shortly. She says: ‘‘ I still wish to return to Chicago be- 
cause I am convinced there are the voices and the 
talent, which only require proper development.” Mme. 
Boetti is surrounded by artists who were her old companions 
in art years ago, and as many of her old pupils recommence 
their studies January 1 there is rejoicing at Mme. Boetti’s 
presence in Milan once more. 

* ok x 

To-day the Chicago Musical College inaugurates its Sat- 
urday concerts in Handel Hali in place of Apollo Hali. 
This is the program : 

Sonate for flute and piano, Op. 17......-+++++-040 Meyer-Olbersleben 
Curt Baumbach and Hans von Sichiller. 


Violin, Ballade et Polonaise .........ceeseeeeeeeseececeeeere Vieuxtemps 
Franz Hladky. 
Piano 
Petrarca Sonett, E major....ccccccsccscccees Si ddenud do saescadauee 
St. Franciscus Walking on the Waves...... ‘ 
Hans von Schiller. 
Voont, Gitte, Baslis, BEES lnddcc ceeds csstspiadvdtsoces coosed Gounod 
Edna M. Crawford. 
Violin obligato, Franz Hladky.) 
Piano— 
IUGCEMEIS 2 c0cess sovecccecceccecsiccccvoovesteses pees ....Chopin 
BADER. 6 v's'ss cvseccdivccgesbedebtvecereeress+ Paladihle-Saint-Saéns 
Hans von Schiller. 
Vocai, Rect. ed Aria A te riede, I] Crociato in Egitto..... Mercadante 
Mabel F. Shorey. 
Violin— 
Spanischer Tanz iweee x eeabbwgewnetichedecues auesc cue 
BONO. ccccccccecseccosseecsosoeesoescess stesenbeosovese -+++.- Schubert 


Franz Hladky. 


Voonl, Guct, The Gees. .oe- ocdccccccedes cachtnscstceccecene Brahms 


The college closed to-day until the 26th and the next 
matinée will be January 1. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Harlem Philharmonic Society. 
R. HENRY THOMAS FLECK wasa proud and 
happy man last Thursday evening, and no won- 
der, for the first concert of the Harlem Philharmonic 
Society, with an orchestra of fifty men (and one woman 
harpist) and Mlle. Camille Seygard, soprano, soloist, 
was a success. The opera house music hall was filled 


with the créme de la créme of our uptown society, | 


and the occasion must have been gratifying to the 


many enterprising women who have organized and so | 
successfully carried on this complex musical society. | 
The officers are: President, Mrs. Thomas H. Newman; | 


first vice-president, Mrs. Jarrett Blodgett ; second vice- 


president, Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch; secretary, Mrs. Seabury | 


C. Mastick ; treasurer, Mrs. Isaac Mills ; executive com- 
mittee, Mrs. Charles R. Treat, chairman; Mrs. George W. 
Best, chairman music committee. 


Birdice Blye. . 
ISS BIRDICE BLYE, the gifted young pianist, 
who recently returned from Europe, is meeting with 
great success in concert. Miss Blye has been prominent 
in musical circles both here and abroad for a number of 
years. 

Miss Blye’s musical gifts were so pronounced even in 
childhood that it was deemed advisable to give her a thor- 
ough musical education. When ten years old she appeared 
in concertsin London and other European cities. She aroused 
great enthusiasm, and her wonderful talents won her 
marked attentions in leading musical and society circles. 
She studied at the Academy in London, and at the exami- 
nations won two medals for the piano and four certificates 
for harmony and composition. She then concertized for a 
time, and before she was yet in her teens had won a repu- 
tation as one of the most talented and promising young 
artists of the time. 

After a short tour in this country Miss Blye resumed her 
studies with Edmund Neupert, who wrote expressly for and 
dedicated to her one of his best compositions, the only 
pupil to whom he ever accorded sucha distinction. After 
his untimely decease she studied with Joseffy, and is no 
doubt indebted to him for that facile technic and that deli- 








cate grace and charm of expression that make her playing | 


so attractive. After concertizing in the principal Eastern 
cities Miss Blye returned for the third time to Europe and 
entered the Berlin Royal High School for a course of three 
years, taking piano with the director, Professor Rudorff ; 
composition and ensemble with Dr. Bargiel, half-brother 
to Mme. Clara Schumann, and musical form with Dr. 
Philipp Spitta, director of the Royal School of Arts and 
lecturer at the University, and who became one of her 
warmest friends and admirers. 

Hearing of Miss Blye’s talents Rubinstein invited her 
to play for him, and he was so impressed with her many 
musical qualities, her wonderful technic and poetical in- 
terpretations that at his suggestion she went to Dresden 
and continued under his instruction for some time. He 
took great interest in her, and always introduced her as 
‘‘the coming great American pianist.” 

Miss Blye was that kind of a pupil whose conscien- 





tious work and perseverance call forth the best inspira- 
tions of a teacher, and her talent and winning personality 
won her the warmest sympathy and friendship of all her 
instructors. Miss Blye has written very entertainingly of 
the famous masters under whom she has studied; the ar- 
ticle on Rubinstein and von Biilow appeared in THE 
Musica CourigR some time ago. It attracted the at- 
| tention of prominent authors, and she was invited to re- 
write it in a more extended form and read it at their 
annual convention, June, 1895. They afterward published 
it in a leading periodical. 

Last winter Miss Blye made an extended tour through 
| the principal Western cities, where, according to the 
| press, her ‘‘triumphs were the most pronounced and re- 
| markable of any artist who had ever concertized in the 
| West.” 

Miss Blye has a large clientéle of friends in leading 
society circles in New York city and has already many 
engagements for musicales and concerts in and out of the 
city, and has promise of a busy season. 








Second Becker Musicale. 
HE second of the series of lecture-musicales on 
Dance-forms given by Mr. Gustav L. Becker for his 
pupils and their friends was held on Saturday morning on 
the subject Court Dances. 

The program was almost entirely made up of piano num- 
bers and was divided into two parts by the dancing of the 
minuet in costume by a graceful young lady. The music 
room, in which the dance was executed, was lighted by 
candles, and the picture presented was one not soon to be 
forgotten. Mrs. Becker gave a brief description of the 
dances played, considered historically and from the stand- 
point of the composer. The program follows 

Minuet, Boccherini (two pianos, eight hands); minuet, Chaminade ; 
minuet in modern style, G. L. Becker; minuet danced to the music 
in Don Giovanni; gavot in G, Bach; gavot, Gluck-Brahms; gavot 
in E, Bach-Joseffy (left hand alone); saraband, Couperin; saraband 
Bach; courante, Handel; gigue, Bach; gigue, Mattheson: polonaise’ 
Bach; Polka Bohéme, Rubinstein 

The rooms were filled to overflowing with an interested 
audience. The next and last of the series of lectures on 

| dance forms will be on the subject The Waltz, and the 
program will be made up entirely of waltzes, vocal and 
instrumental, to show the versatility possible within the 
limits of this form. After this series the regular course 
of lecture-musicales will be resumed. 








English Humor.—Under the curious heading of 

| Jean de Reszké, Angel (Limited), it is authoritatively an- 

nounced that the eminent tenor has headed a syndicate of 

| fifteen people, at £200 each, formed by his brother-in-law, 

| Mr. Willie Schultz, to produce Daudet’s L’Arlésienne in 

English, with Bizet’s music, Miss Agnes Booth playing 
the chief part. 

Another Discovery.—Georg Maschel, of Dresden, 
makes a revelation to the Leipsic 7aged/att that Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony was not composed by Beethoven, 
but by Georg’s papa, Carl Ernst Maschel, when he attended 
school at Grimma in 1818-24. 
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SECOND RECITAL 
ae et 
Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 


Mendelsohn Glee Club Hall, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, at 8:30 P. M. 


CONCERT DIRECTION H, M. HIRSCHBERG. 
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Beem a and recitals come thick and fast 


nowadays; behold, on Tuesday last week, when I 


might have gone (but didn’t) to the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
concert, the Huberman concert, the second Hans Kronold 
‘cello recital and the Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hané string quar- 
tet evening, all at the same hour and in various parts of 
this New York. 
piano récital in the afternoon, not to mention the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

At the Mendelssohn concert was centred much curiosity 
as to the new era on which this esteemed organization has 
entered. Beginning its thirty-first season with Composer- 
Pianist E. A. MacDowell as the new conductor, naturally 
there was a universal interest in this first appearance, for Mr. 
MacDowell (no, Dr. MacDowell) virtually made his début 
in this capacity on this occasion. The evening was one of 
refined musical delight ; that MacDowell (he needs no title) 
fulfilled all expectations, that the soloist, Miss Pianist 
Little, and Mr. Basso Herbert Witherspoon were most ac- 
ceptable, and I repeat joy reigned supreme. There was 
reason for this, for such refined male chorus singing is not 
heard elsewhere ; the forty men sang as one voice. Indeed 
I found myself listening to the words as they came from 
the singers’ lips, and not following the program words— 
there was no necessity of this latter. 
of Kingsley’s Longbeard’s Saga (Hypatia),in which we 
are told of Winilmen, of Gambara, Ayo, Ibor, Ambri and 


Assi, wherein we hear wonderful phrases such as * cloud- 


Even the vague text 


eaves,” 
on ala Hiawatha meter—even 
distinct. But the composition by Charles H. Lloyd I 
found tiresome in the extreme, long spun out, what the 
Certainly 


** sword-luck,” ‘‘ war-lindens,” ‘‘ mail-nets,” and so 


t 


these came out clean cut, 


German folk call *‘ gemacht” (manufactured). 


it may ‘‘ grow on one” as one of the singers suggested ; 


Added to this was the Sieveking first | 


} ment. 


works, who strive for quantity, for volume of sound, take 
a lesson from the singing of the Mendelssohns, and learn 
that a snow apple is better than a pumpkin. 

As aconductor MacDowell is unpretentious, no fuss or 
observing, but of almost ‘‘ maidenly modesty.” 

I made the observation that of the entire list of officers 
and singers there was but one German name. This is an 
| American society indeed! Little Miss Little, of Boston (a 
pupil of MacDowell) has a fluent technic, a fine trill and 
strong wrist ; Gregh’s Nocturne is running over with night- 
ingales, Van Westerhout's Capriccioso isa dashing little 
sketch,and his gavot in A quaint and catchy, in which the 
rapid octaves seemed just a bit too much for her. Her 





second group, closing with Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, 
again emphasized Miss Little’s superior musical nature 
and technical ability. 
early days of Rosenthal and d’Albert. 

Young Mr. Witherspoon, height 6 feet 6 or thereabouts, 





and who has certainly not yet cast his first vote, has a lus. 
cious bass voice, throbbing with expression, a calm nerve 


and easy, graceful presence. He looks like a young col- 
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feathers whatever ; simple and direct asis the man, alert, | 


| speaks well for 


The étude took me back tothe | 


lege glee club boy, but sings like a mature artist. How | 


the Lord has gifted some people 
Mr. H. Stanley Knight, of New Haven, organist of Madi- 
son avenue M. E. Church, of this city, played Wither- 
spoon’s accompaniments in most artistic style. 
Hans Kronold’s second 'cello recital in Steinway Hall 


| again displayed that young virtuoso’s ample technical fa- 


cility and big tone; that not every note was in tune was 
doubtless owing to the foggy air and the wet evening. He 
played Servais’ Souvenir de Spa and other pieces, accom- 
panied by Mr. Morris Baer in very enjoyable, stylish 
fashion. The little Hanschen of my Leipsic days has in- 
deed blossomed out. 

Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers contributed vocal numbers ; 
Bemberg’s solemn, dreary Chant Hindou read most effec- 
to this Miss Kate Chittenden supplied the accom- 
Later Mr. Thiers sang 


tive ly . 
paniment, which I truly enjoyed. 
another group of songs to his own facile piano accompani- 
All of which took me back to the past sweet sum- 


| mer time, when he was the belle of several musical balls, so 


but then corns, warts and other things undesirable ‘‘ grow 


on one”! Dr. MacDowell wisely placed this first, while 
the audience was fresh ; its great difficulty of execution, 
consisting in changing rhythms, keys, modulations, was 
apparent, but the work impressed without affecting the 
hearer. Another eccentric work was Liszt's Trooper's 
Song, which, however gloomy, is still effective ; 
We're Dying, but it is the Ride of the Six Hundred, tri- 
Here, without piano accompani- 


they sing 


umphant over death. 
ment, were entire unity, time and pitch, the key of C 
minor being kept to finish—or rather they die boldly and 
majestically in C major. (Any connection between the 
Major and the Troopers?) 

Veritable gems were the two a cape//a numbers, the 
Suabian Volkslied, by Zehngraf, and the Rose and the 
Gard'ner, by E. Thorne. If there’s no rose without a thorn, 
verily this particular rose may be proud of its Thorne, for 
such lovely, dainty music I have dreamed of. Come out 
of your shell, modest *‘ E. Thorne,” and tell us who you 
are! At the close. where occur the words 

And I wove the thing toa random rhyme, 
For the Rose 1s Beauty: the Gard’ner, Time, 


the most entrancing quality of tone issued from the first 
tenorsand the first basses. Here was the apex of dainti- 


ness. Ye male chorus conductors who think that roaring 


to speak, which we gave at the Fenimore, Cooperstown 
(Otsego Lake), N. Y., and when he was chargé d'affaires de 
musique at the Earlington, Richfield Springs. 

That Italian with the solid German musical schooling 
Vienna), Signor Herr Paolo Gallico, I heard for the first 
time, and with much pleasure, for his vivacity and expres- 
sion at once claim attention. Allied with this is a clean 
technic, ready to cope with anything, and so Chopin's 


berceuse and tarantelle became especially enjoyable. It is 


| common report that he is to be the soloist at a prominent 


Harlem orchestral concert soon, and I should certainly like 
to hear him with orchestra. 

The chief orchestral number of the concert was Fred- 
erick Hymen Cowen’s Scandinavian Symphony, which is 
the second of three symphonies written by Cowen, and was 
performed for the first time under the direction of Theo- 
dore Thomas at a New York Philharmonic concert about 
twelve years ago. The work went very smoothly—the re- 
sult of careful rehearsal and capable orchestral members. 
The other special orchestral work was Edgar Tinel’s 
Tableau Symphonique, which is the last of three instru- 
mental 
Polyeucte. 

Miss Seygard sang the aria Il est doux, from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, with orchestral accompaniment, acceptably, and 
Alfred G. Robyn's You for encore, Her other number was 
the theme and variations from Auber’s Crown Diamonds. 

Sieveking’s étude on black notes reminded me of the 
woman who was in mourning, and so to be consistent 
played on the black notes of the piano only, ate Kohl-rabi, 
read Black's novels. and finally would hear no singer but the 
Black Patti. Also that lovely D flat melody in the Fantaisie 


compositions designed to illustrate Corneille’s 
i 








ia 


Podbertsky’s songs, or shouting Kremser’s or Sturm’s | Impromptu remindeth me of Sidney Luska’'s As It Was | 


Written, that startling New York musical novel, in which 
the author characterizes the heroine, Veronzka, by this 
same melody. By the way, what has become of ‘* Sidney 
Luska"? That he wasa young Hebrew, married, and of 
wealth, this I knew, but since his Mrs. Peixotto 1 have 
heard nothing of him. Perhaps marriage, wealth and its 
attendant responsibilities havejkilled his literary aspirations! 

During the Schumann Fantaisie a curious contretemps 
occurred, a lusty infant setting up a howl ever and anon in 
the movement marked (appropriately, under the circum- 
stances) ‘‘langsam getragen, durchweg leise zu halten.” 
‘‘Energisch gespanked” applied to ye infant would have 
suited Pianist Sieveking better, I know ! 

Buffalo’s enterprising impresario Dan Minehan, wants 
Sieveking so badly that he offers $1,500 for a recital. This 
the immense hit the pianist made on his 
only appearance there with Lund’s Symphony Orchestra, 
‘* Impresario” is such a long word, why 
‘imp.”? Like the teacher who refers to 


a fortnight ago. 
not abbreviate it 
her pupils as her * pup.’s.” 

A reading and musicale was given by Mrs. Mercedes 
Leigh, dramatic reader; Miss Elise Lathrop, pianist, and 
Miss Helen Lathrop, soprano, last Friday afternoon, De- 
cember 11, at the Waldorf, when a very varied program 
was submitted to critical judgment. 

Miss Elise Lathrop’s most difficult as well as most 
brilliant piano number was the Liszt concert study in D 
in the Journal recently referred to 
Waldorf 


is an utter misnomer ; 


flat. Some writer 
‘‘ Albert Morris Bagpipes’ 
: bagpipes’ 
vulgarized the euphonious and 


Musicales,” whereas 


everyone knows ‘twas 
surely a Scotchman who so 


1 


strictly American patronymic belonging to Albert Morris 
Bagby ! 

The concert arranged by Sir Knight George S. Sturgis 
at the Masonic Temple last Friday evening was signalized 
by the participation in the same by the following persons, 
Miss Adelé M. Arnold, 
Mr. Emil 


Riesberg, solo pianist and 





all more or less known to fame 


Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto ; 
Mr. F. W 
accompanist; Sir Francis J 

New York Templar Quartet—Sir Harry B. Mook, first 
Sir Geo. S. Sturgis, second tenor ; Sir Carl E. Dufft, 


soprano 
Schenck, violonceilo ; 
Barrett, organist, and the 


tenor ; 
M. D., baritone ; 


After various 


Sir Herman Trost, Jr., basso. 


‘welcomes”™ and other ebullitions, ca- 
cathes loguendi as it were, had been inflicted on the come- 
for-the-concert audience, at 9:45 the concert began. It is 
needless to say that Mrs. Bloodgood pleased everyone ; she 
reminded me of that passage which says, ‘‘ Even the lily 
is not arrayed like one of these,” so girlishly pretty did this 
tall California woman appear Miss Arnold has been 
mentioned in this column several times before, so 
I will this time give hera rest. Mr. Schenck contributed 
several fine ‘cello numbers. Mr. Mook sang Clay's 
Araby, Dr. Carl Dufft’s sonorous bass voice was heard 
in Rodney's Courier of Moscow, the Templar Quartet sang 
with perfect ensemble, and your ‘‘ Gotham Gossiper ” con- 
tributed more than anyone else, since he was on the stage 
eight out of twelve numbers. 

The pioneer American pianist on the German concert 
stage was Alexander Lambert, and not so very long ago, 
Since then many Americans whostudied in Europe 


but it remained for Mr. Lam- 


either. 
have given concerts there, 
bert to educate an American girl, 
America, then send her over to Berlin, and meet with uni- 


Miss Jessie Shay, in 


versal praise there. See what the Vossiche Zeitung of 
recent date said about her concert with orchestra at the 
Singakademie, when were present such critics as Mosz- 
kowski, Kullak, Boise, Urban, Krebs, Tappert and others 


Miss Shay is an rto her instructor, Mr. Lambert, proprietor 





lely known New York College of Music She 


and director of the wi 
possesses strength of touch in high degree, as is required in the 


Henselt F minor concert 
nuance Full of tenderness was the concerto 


At the same time her tone is noble and 


fiexible, full of 
arghetto, and in Schumann's Bird as Prophet we became aware of 
technic able to cope with any difficulty, whether in bravour or 


smoothly flowing, pearly figuration. Her interpretation combines 








@ the piano. 


MR. VIRGIL: 

Dear Sir —Notwithstanding the 
well-known aphorism of Robert 
Schumann, that ‘One cannot learn 
to speak from the dumb,” Iam con- 
vinced that many technical difficul- e 
ties may be conquered upon your 
instrument more quickly and ac- 
curately than in the ordinary way, 
and with the utmost regard for the 
ears of sensitive neighbors, 

MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 


from the use of the Clavier 1s to make the touch accurate, firm, 
vigorous, elastic, sensitive, discriminative, delicate, enduring 
and finished ; it stops the annoyance from piano practice, saves 
* a good piano, and rightly used secures g 
ing skill in one year than can be acquired at the piano in 
three years, and frequently greater than is Ever gotten at 
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clear insight with natural musical expression. She was rewarded 
with richly earned salvos of applause, and afterward personally 
congratulated by such eminent authorities as Moszkowski, Floers- 
heim, Liebling and others. 

Mr. Platon Brounoff has composed a funeral march, ded- 
icated to the memory of William Steinway, for orchestra 
(also piano), which is soon to be published. T'wo of his 
songs were sung by Mrs. Sawyer at the last Manuscript 
Society meeting at the Tuxedo, accompanied by the com- 
poser. Mr. Brounoff is working on a scheme for popular 
concerts at Cooper Union, which promises well. 

Mrs. Shannah M. Jones, of Pittsburg, was here again 
this week, she wouldn't tell me why, so I conclude she is 
‘laying low” just now. 

Good morning ! have you used—or rather did you go to 
Maud Morgan’s Lenox Choral Club -- women’s voices 
--in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall? If you didn’t you 
missed the daintiest concert of this season so far! So 
hasten and plank down your ten dollars, more or less, and 
become a subscribing member immediately, for here are 
music in variety and pretty maidens galore, feast for eyes 
and ears ! Miss Morgan is president and musical conductor 
both. I had presumed she was a harpist ; she demonstrated 
she is a musician. It was a lovely scene ; the beautiful hall, 
in what with Christmas decorations, holly, evergreen, 
mistletoe, palms, candelabra, hammered brass, and the 
variegated and wonderful-to-man toilettes of the singers, 
‘twas an optical as well as auricular feast! The chorus 
(third season), some forty strong, sang the difficult Prayer 
to the Virgin (Tannhduser), and the even more difficult 
Mariner's Christmas, by Chaminade, in excellent style ; two 
a capella numbers, also in absolute tune. Indeed, all the 
choral work was capital; thank you, Miss Morgan! Now 
why didn’t tenor Evans Williams sing Come Into the Gar- 
den, Maud, and so be apposite As it was, his singing of 
Adams’ Star of Bethlehem was fit for the gods, and Nevins’ 
Boy Blue touched everybody’s heart! Mr. Wm. C. Carl 
(there he goes again—I haven’t written once so far but this 
popular, ever-present organist was included) played a new 
suite by Boellmann, that Frenchman with the German 
name, which is dedicated to him, and later two Christmas 
pieces by Guilmant, which latter moved the audience to an 
encore. Misses Cora Guild and Mary Rogers sang inci- 
dental soli, and Mrs. Ida Litson Morgan accompanied. 
Good ! 

Griffith E. Griffiths is the name of a newcomer here, a 
man of mature experience in church and. concert, who sub- 
stituted for basso Dr. Carl Dufft this summer, and sings 
nightly at Evangelist Tullar’s Brooklyn meetings. Mr. 
Evans Williams recommends him highly, and I know he 
will succeed here; not every bass can sing Honor and 
Arms as does G. E. G. 

Human curiosity prompts one to investigate his profes- 
sional circular, for the front page bears only a half-tone 
picture of a very pleasant looking, intelligent, curly-haired 
man ; there is nothing else there, so one naturally thinks, 
‘‘What a nice man; who ishe?” Griffiths is the proud 
father of five small Griffithses, and this interesting family 
and capable musician may be seen at any time at his 
ground floor residence-studio, 120 West Ninety-seventh 
street. 

Speaking of singers, George Fleming, to whom I re- 
cently referred as ‘‘a veritable double of George Fer- 
gusson,” sang in Springfield, Mass., and this is what the 
Union, of that city, says of him, ** * * * the best thing 
on the program was Mr. Fleming’s rendering of the im- 
pressive It Is Enough, from Elijah.” He has been re- 
engaged to sing in that city in March. He sang the 
baritone part in Hindel’s Samson at Brantford, Ont. 
(Canada) at the last musical festival there, and made the 
hit of the affair. 

Pianist Lotta Mills and Violinist Maud Powell went 
through an ordeal of fire last week and came out tri- 
umphant. They were playing the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto when Miss Powell smelled smoke. Hastily 
throwing aside the portiéres and sliding doors leading to 
an adjoining room, they found the dresser a mass of flames 
and the room full of smoke. What did they do? Scream 
and faint? Not mach—not they! They yanked down the 
portiéres, smothered the flames, closed the doors, and re- 
sumed the concerto. 

Apropos, you should see Miss Mills’ artistic and original 
autograph ; it will remind you of the dead artist Charles 
Howard Johnson's. Who has not heard of the actress 
Lotta, and who does not know the pianistic name Mills? 
And so why should not the original and interesting girl 
who bears these names in juxtaposition find dollars and 
glory also? 

Madame de Angelis, for many years resident in 
Montreal, Canada, has a well appointed studio here now 
at 119 East Twenty-third street, occupied Monday and 
Thursday afternoons by Sefior de Stefani, of Brooklyn. 

The madame ‘left a large class of society women in 
Canada for the promise of a small one here; as her 
methods and merits become known she will surely succeed, 
but all this takes time, and a newcomer here needs three 
things: capital, vigor, patience. Most have little of the 
former, plenty of the second and none at all of the latter, 
and of course no single virtue will lead to success. Hus- 
tle and advertise! (In Tue Musica Courter, of course !) 


—— 





Miss Harriet M. Brower has had a most interesting and 


successful summer class on the Virgil Clavier in her 
native city, Albany, and still spends two days of the 
week in the Capital City. The rest of the time she is 
here, where at Steinway Hall she guideth the young 
pianist and pointeth out the way he shoutd not go. 
“Train a child in the way he should walk, and when he is 
old he will do as he pleases,” you know. Another New 
York-Albanian is Mrs. de Roode-Rice, the pianist and 
lecturer on musical topics. She teaches at the Female 
Academy, Albany, two days weekly (there is also where 
Tenor Abercrombie holds forth), and is the rest of the 
time here at 108 West Twenty-eighth street. 

The Mollenhauers, father and son (of the International 
Conservatory, 26 East Forty-second street), played in Jer- 
sey City last week, and here is what the Evening Journal 
of that city wrote : 

‘‘Wm. F. T. Mollenhauer played a Rhapsodie Dramatique, 
a most scholarly work of his own. His intonation was 
perfect, execution highly brilliant, phrasing remarkably 
fine. We have never heard a violinist who could hold his 
audience spellbound like Mr. Mollenhauer. The duet 
which followed by Edward and Wm. F. T. Mollenhauer 
brought out all the possibilities and impossibilities of the 
violin; such a perfect precision and intonation and fine 
phrasing for two violins we have never heard before.” 

‘‘F, F.” might stand for fortissimo or a thousand other 
things, but in this present instance it means Frank Frutt- 
chey, now of Detroit, formerly of All Angels’, on West End 
avenue. He succeeded Mr. Helfenstein at All Angels’ when 
that choirmaster went to Grace Church, and six months ago 
became a Michigander, in charge of St. John's choir; the 
News says his is the best vested choir in the city. It 
numbers forty singers, and the Christmas program will in- 
clude Light of Light by Le Jeune, and Weber's Mass in E 
flat; also the chorus Glory to God, with solos from The 
Messiah, and For Unto Us a Child Is Born. He has a three- 
manual Hook & Hastings organ. Ditsons have published 
a set of three songs, words by Tennyson, for low voice, of 
which Sweet Soul is the most interesting. 

Mr. John Lund, of Buffalo, conductor of the Orpheus, 
with President Charles F. Wenborne and Treasurer Wm. 
P. Luedeke, spent part of last week here, on their way 
home from Philadelphia, where they made arrangements 
for the participation of the Orpheus, 100 men strong, in the 
prize singing at the big Jume Sangerfest. Here is Lund’s 
last conundrum: ‘‘ Why is So-and-so"—a musician who 
tries to direct—‘‘ like a piece of rubber? Because he is a 
non-conductor !” 

Mr. Louis Adolphe Coerne, also of Buffalo, was here in 
attendance at the opera, the Kneisel Quartet and other 
concerts. 

Mr. Alf Hallam’'s choruses, the Mount Vernon Musical 
Society and Port Chester Oratorio, are industriously re- 
hearsing ; the former gave The Messiah last night (Tues- 
day), and the latter are at work on choruses by Mendels- 
sohn and Rutenber. Mr. Hallam has charge of the music 
in the public schools at Mount Vernon, and the Adelphia 
Hall branch of the People’s choral classes. 

Mile. Van den Hende, the well-known ‘cellist, played re- 
cently in Brooklyn (a Claassen concert), Jersey City, Pater- 
son, and last week at a private musicale on Eighty-seventh 
street. 

William ‘R. Chapman’s Rubinstein Club sang at Vassar 
Institute, Poughkeepsie, last week, and triumphantly sur- 
mounted the sudden and seemingly permanent going out of 
the electric lights by singing Neidlinger’s Lullaby in total 
darkness. This was certainly a plucky thing to do, and 
showed the director’s confidence in his singers! Those 
who were there say the Lullaby was ne’er so effectively 
sung! F. W. RiesBerc. 





Kneise!l Quartet Concert. 


HE Kneisel Quartet, of Boston, gave its second 
concert this season on Tuesday evening, December 
15, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Following was the 
program, in which Melanie de Wienzkowska was the 
pianist : 
Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 17.............. , 
Sonata for piano and violin in A minor 
Quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2..........2.0-e000% welwers Beethoven 


... Sgambati 
.. Paderewski 


It is a task of supererogation to criticise the playing of 
this quartet, which has attained an unimpeachable stand- 
ard of tonal beauty, precision and intellectual reading, and 
knows no deviation therefrom, even episodically. It stands 
a model to all ensemble music in America, and for that 
matter finds nothing in Europe which can possibly surpass 
it. The work on Tuesday evening was of the accustomed 
unblemished excellence, a delight in chamber music 
sounds. 

The Sgambati quartet found its principal merit in the 
performance. A fund of rich elemental material is in- 


tered the art of lucid development within the bounds of 


his form. But the elements are present in a prolific de- | 
gree, and need but the pressing into definite clarified | 


shape. 
Mme. Melanie de Wienzkowska in the Paderewski sonata 


proved herself a pianist of virile and intellectual caiibre, a 
little addicted to the fortiter in re, without sufficient con- 
trast at times, nevertheless a pianist with brilliant mastery 
over her instrument, and a conception of musicianly talent. 
She commands a fluent, forciful technic, and played the 


if 


Paderewski work with a firm and free authority, which, if 
it might have been lightened at times by a more delicate 
nuance, was nevertheless a reliable and satisfying style. 
In solo works of broad and intellectual quality Mme. de 
Wienzkowska would no doubt be heard to unusua 
advantage. 

The house was large. The Kneisel Quartet has slowly 
but firmly gained its clientéle, and like every public 
drawn gently by merit and pure profound merit alone, 
the New York public is going to adhere permanently to 
the Kneisel Quartet. No finer exposition of a certain dis- 
tinguished form of music can be given than in the cham- 
ber music of the Kneisel Quartet. The public of New 
York has come to see and appreciate this, and hence- 
forward is bound to give such admirable work its liberal 


support. 








Alberto Jonas. 
LBERTO JONAS, the well-known Spanish 
pianist, appeared last Tuesday in Toledo, Ohio. His 
He had to add two encores to the pro- 


success was great. 
The local 


gram. The audience grew most enthusiastic. 
press printed the following 


Miss Hamilton did more than pay a handsome compliment to het 
musical friends in her invitation concert at the Auditorium last 
night. She gave them an evening of rare enjoyment, besides the 
advantage of hearing the performance of an artist before quite un 
known to them. 

It was the first appearance in 
pianist whose performance last hig 
opinions expressed by the critics of larger has 
played. Sefior Jon4s is a Spaniard, and for that reason perhaps 
brings into his work one notable feature, that of marked feeling 
This was noticeable at once in the first number 


Toledo of Sefior Alberto Jonés, a 
night confirmed the 
cities where 


very 
he 


and tenderness. 
played. This was Grieg’s sonata, op. 7, in four movements, the sec- 
which the audience first caught the dis 
It was more pronounced 


ond an andante molto, in 
tinctive character of the artist’s playing 
in Liszt's Campanelia, which Toledo music 
heard more beautifully or more artistically performed 
plause was heartfelt and long, and commanded an encore 

Sefior Jonés has made a decided impression in Toledo by this 
performance, for the musical peuple were out in force last evening 
and their comments after the performance were expressions of ap- 
The Toledo Blade, December 16, 1806 


lovers probably never 
The ap- 


provaland great pleasure 


“ Ladies, please remove hats,” was the legend which headed the 
Auditorium program last night, and the injunction was quite gen- 
erally obeyed. A delightful concert to an appreciative audienc« 
was the special musical event tendered by Miss Hamilton to he 

subscribers last evening. Mrs. Blodgett's truly artistic singing was 
a revelation to those who had never had the pleasure of hearing her 

Her tones, so pure and steady, and her style, so free from affecta- 
tion and strained effects that it seemed quite a contrast with tha 
of most of the imported song birds, who never fail to have the 

tremolo with them and use it till it becomes exceedingly tiresome, 
Sefior Alberto Jonas made his first appearance before a Toled 

audience and in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, free from ostentatior 
or fussiness, rendered several! brilliant and beautiful numbers. Mr 

Jondés’ touch is singularly crisp and delicate, every passage he 
played was imbued with the spirit of the true artist. Both singer 
and player were most heartily applauded and several times re- 
The Toledo Commercial, December 16, 1806 


called 


Miss Hamilton fully compensated her subscribers by giving them 
a recital by Albert Jonds last evening. The Auditorium was well 
filled by the time the recital began. Before the first note was struck 
there was a disposition to take Sefior Jonés on trust. Very few, if 
any, of those present knew him or anything about him, and many 
were prepared for the worst. The pianist had scarcely seated him- 
self, however, until everybody realized that all fear of a mediocre 
performance was groundless, and that they were to hear an artist 

The program opened with rather a ponderous sonata by Grieg 
It is one of those heavy compositions designed rather to exhibit the 
technical skill of the performer than to give pleasure to the senses 
Sefior Jonas extracted from it all of the beauty that was to be found 
and amply demonstrated his technical ability. The third and fourt 
movement were given with a delicacy of touch and daintiness of 


| conception which aroused the enthusiasm of the audience to the 


hignest pitch. 

It was in the next block of numbers that the pianist was at his 
best. There were four of them—the scherzoin C sharp minor and 
nocturne in D flat of Chopin, minuetto-scherzando (stavenhagen) 
and campanella (Liszt). With the exception of the Chopin nocturne 
these compositions are of that bright character which makes it im 
possible for the hearer to think of his troubles as he listens. Sefior 
Jonas made them fairly bubble over with joyousness. His touch 
proved to be one of marvelous delicacy, and again the only word 
which describes his interpretation is “dainty... The Chopin noc- 
turne was equally well executed Sefior Jonas’ portion of the pro- 
gram ended with a triple number, consisting of the étude No. 2, in E 
major (Paganini-Schumann), The Coucon (d’Aquin), and étude, op. 
24 (Moszkowski), all of which were rendered in a manner which 
called forth the most enthusiastic applause. 

Possibly no comparatively unknown pianist has ever made so good 
an impression upon a Toledo audience as did Sefior Jonés.— 7oledo 


Bee, December 17. 





Sousa’s Band Tour.—Philip Sousa will commence next 
Sunday night a series of concerts which will take him and 
his band over a territory of 21,000 miles and include 280 
performances, which will be given in 196 cities and towns 


coherently voiced by the Italian, who has not yet mas- | of the United States, Canada and the maritime provinces. 
| He will write two new operettas within the next two years. 


Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; Martina Johnston, violinist; 
Arthur Pryor, trombone, and Franz Hals, horn virtuoso, 
will be the soloists of the company. The concert here will 
be held in Carnegie Hall. 
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Mr. Bispham’s Concerts. 

R. H. M. HIRSCHBERG definitely announces 

the dates and assisting artists for Mr. David Bis- 

pham’s three subscription concerts, to be given in Carnegie 
Lyceum, as follows: 

First concert, Tuesday, January 12, at 8:30, Miss Mar- 





guerite Hall, mezzo soprano, and Gregorowitsch, violinist; 


Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist. 


Second concert, Friday, January 22, at 3:30, Kneisel | 


Quartet, of Boston, and Corinne Moore-Lawson, soprano; 
Mr. Isidore Luckstone, accompanist. 
Third concert, Tuesday, February 9, at 8:30, Miss 


Lilian Blauvelt, soprano; Mr. Amhurst Webber, accom- | 


panist. 

Several novelties will be sung for the first time in New 
York at these concerts, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that from the Zreat popularity already gained by Mr. 
Bispham in this country these events will figure among the 
most pleasant and enjoyable of the season, fully equaling 
those given by him in London, which are looked upon as 
the foremost artistic concerts of the season. 








The Klein Concert. 
N Saturday night last a concert was given in 
Carnegie Hall by Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein the pro- 


gram of which was entirely devoted to his own composi- | 


tions. This is, in itself, a daring thing to do, for in New 
York the American composer has the minimum of chance 
for a successful hearing. Therefore this concert must be 
considered as something out of the ordinary run of concerts, 
and being so to speak in one key —one individual key- 
when we praise it for its variety it means that Mr Klein 
has, in addition to his skill as a musician, the gift of versa- 
tility. of not only changing his mood but of faithfully re- 
producing that mood in the difficult and hieroglyphic art 
of tone 
Here was the scheme of the evening's entertainment 
Overture (in the old style © veces 
Concerttueck, for piano 
Miss Florence T 
Pezzi, for orchestra 


with orchestra 


pupil of Mr. Alexar 





ler Lambert 


Scénes de Ballet 
Dialogue (for strings only 
Liebeslied and Hochzeitsklaenge 

Excerpts from the opera Kenilworth 
POCRIEED icccccccccsccesss 0690 0 8000s 000600 — . Orchestra 
Amy's Prayer....... ‘ sectbusdeséeosia Miss Caroline Montefiore 
Varney’s Song of the Storm.... é-peaee ..Mr. Max Treumann 





Introduction to Act III. ecossccere 

Tressilian’s Monologue. ) 
Mr. Charles Kaiser 

Leicester's aria aeaeet 

Quintet. .........-- Soprano, mezzo soprano, tenor, baritone and bass 


Grand March........00.: ° $6. besvee sted evestcoesawedess Orchestra 


The most characteristic trait of Mr. Klein’s music is his | 


cantilena. He has always a good tune to sing and he 
always sings. In a word he 1s a melodist and he never 
sings other men’s music. He has assimilated all masters, 
all methods, so that at times in the spirit, rather than in 
the letter, we get hints of Schumann, of Wagner and at 
rare intervals of Grieg He is a colorist who rejoices in 
warm tintings. The set of pieces, scénes de ballet, the 
fragrantly sweet dialogue and the fresh Lieberlied testify 
to his devotion to rich, sensuous and highly flavored mu- 
sical moods. 

In the overture in old style—which, if we mistake not, we 
heard in Boston in 1886—Mr. Klein shows an easy mastery 
of form, a keen, agile sense of the joys of counterpoint 
Indeed the man revels in technical difficulties, and while 
he is lush to luxuriance at times, he has plenty of control 
and mastery of large, austere, harmonic masses. The pre- 
lude to Kenilworth is very broadly conceived, scored 
broadly, and altogether has the pomp and power of a 
prelude to a tragedy. 

The piano piece with orchestra follows as far as form in 
the trend of Schumann. It is a delightful bit of writing 
and thoroughly idiomatic to the instrument. Florence 
Terrel plays like a virtuoso in embryo. She has ease, 
fluency and a native brilliancy. She handled the cadenza 
like an experienced artist. 

The excerpts from Kenilworth were thoroughly criti- 
cised in THe Musicat Courter by Mr. Otto Floersheim 
on the occasion of the performance of the work in Ham- 
burg, when the gifted and lamented Klafsky sang the réle 
of Amy. ‘The trouble about all concert room performances 
of operatic works is that so much has to be taken for 
granted. It is extremely difficult for conductor or singer 
to recreate the dramatic atmosphere in the conventional 
surroundings of a concert hall. So the instrumental ex- 
tracts were heard to more favorable advantage than the 
vocal. The quintet, a characteristic piece of writing, suf- 
fered from a lack of smoothness in the execution. The 
voices did not blend. 

Mr. Treumann sang with fire his numbers, the mono- 
logue being particularly well declaimed. 

Miss Caroline Montefiore, a pretty and interesting \ook- 
ing young woman, sang the Prayer with great breadth 


work made a highly favorable impression. It is girls of 
the Montefiore type that honor our American concert stage, 
for there are talent, earnestness, genuine musical temper- 
ment, and later the absolute authority is bound to come. 
Mr. Klein’s march is very massive and virile. It is pulse 
| stirring, and the trio exemplifies the composer's skill in 


using Scotch melodic material 

Mr. Klein should be proud of his artistic achievements 
| If anew comer, forcibly imported, came here with such a 
| program, such a fertile, various, interesting and cultivated 
| talent, how the daily press would ring with his praise ! 
The few timid and tentative notices of the affair prove the 
| 


lack of interest, the lack of genuine culture on the part of 
newspaper proprietors. 
Mr. Otto Lohse, who is a conductor among conductors, 


worked most faithfully and successfully. His band played 
eloquently, brilliantly, and Nahan Franko did more than 
| his quantum toward the triumphs of the night. 

Mr. Klein was called out andgiven flowers. He deserved 


| them. 








Anton Hegner’s Valuable Instruments. 

T is well known among the musicians of this 
| country that no artist possesses a finer ’cello than 
Anton Hegner, the celebrated ‘cello virtuoso. Everybody 
in the musical world has heard him play on his beautiful 
Andreas Guarnerius ‘cello, made in 1679, and knows that 


| the artist values his instrument as his dearest treasure. 
| He paid $8,000 for it, but says he would not part with it 
| for any financial consideration possible. ‘‘ It is priceless 
to me,"’ the ‘cellist says himself. 

It is not probably so well known that in addition to this 


rare ‘cello Anton Hegner is also the possessor of two 


precious Amati violins. To view this valuable collection 
of instruments was the object of a visit last week made to 
Mr. Hegner at his residence, 64 West Thirty-sixth street, 
by a member of ‘THz Musicat Courtgr staff. The visitor 


was received with genial amiability by Mr. Hegner, who 
enjoys nothing more thoroughly than to find somebody 
who may take a truly connoisseur interest in his rare group 
of instruments. He drew them forth with a loving care 
and pride, and handled them with a caress in his touch 
which showed the tender sentiment of a true musician for 
some treasure which to him is a speaking, sentient thing. 
‘** Yes,’’ Mr. Hegner said, as he displayed first his two 
violins, darkened by age, and laid them gently side by 
| side on the table, ‘‘ 1 am, as you see, the prouf owner of 


two noble and rare violins, and I love them beyond ex- 
pression. They live for me as children live for their 


| parents. 
| Here isa Geronimo Amati, built in 1624, and here is 
la Nicolas Amati, built in 1635,’ and the artist’s eyes 
| flamed with affectionate pride as he touched them. ‘I 
presume | need not show my ‘cello to you, as you say you 
have heard me play on it more than once. I am abso- 
lutely jealous of this ‘cello, as jealous as many men find 
themselves of living things which they dearly love. It is 
mine, mine alone, and my whole artistic life is devoted to 
my idol. 

‘‘It is different with the violins. I am attached to 
them, but they are after all only step-sisters to my idolized 
cello. With my ‘cello, my own instrument, the chosen 
medium of my art, nothing could ever induce me to part. 
[ could, if called upon, part with my violins, and feel only 
a partial pang, because they have not for years responded 
to my touch as has my precious 'cello. Look at it again. 
Is it nota perfect instrument? For me this ‘cello is the first 
thing in life, the art life in which I am absorbed.’’ 

Bispham in The Messiah.—David Bispham has 
been engaged to sing in The Messiah by the Hindel and 
Haydn Society, of Boston, on Sunday and Monday. 

Froehlich School Recital.—The first piano and vio- 
lin recital, which also included zither music, by pupils of 
the Froehlich School of Music, was given on Saturday 
evening, December 19, at the school, 2117 Madison ave- 
nue. The pupils all played with confidence and intelli- 
gence, showing plainly the advantage gained from re- 
peated public appearance. 

Samuel Blight Johns.—Samuel Blight Johns, who 
recently located in New York, has been engaged as 
tenor at the Washington Street Temple in Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Johns is English by birth, and he has been pro- 
nounced by critics as having a typical English tenor 
vuice. Mr. Johns will give his time to oratorio and 
recital work, aside from his church engagement. 

Mrs. E. G. Coleman.—At the musical given recently 
by Wm. R. Chapman, at the Madison Avenue Hotel, 
Mrs. E. Gardner Coleman, a soprano possessing a most 
beautiful voice of great range, created a decided sensa- 
tion by her most artistic singing of £/sa’s dream, from 
Lohengrin. Her entire musical training has been under 
the eminent baritone and instructor Townsend H. Fel- 
lows, who brought her to this city last spring to fill the 
soprano position at the Bloomingdale Reformed Church, 





and intensity. Her upper tones are powerful and lum:- 
nous and she sings with great intelligence, dramatic feeling 
and freedom. Particularly agreeable is her tonal surety. 
She uses her voice like a well practiced instrument and her 


which position she still holds. She is a decided acquisi- | 
tion to America’s leading soprano soloists, and will be 
heard during the season in concert in this city. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SOE 


| 
| Gregorowitsch’s Western Triumphs. 
REGOROWITSCH returned from a_ short 


Western trip on Saturday last. He played on the 
| 14th and 15th in Minneapolis and St. Paul in conjunction 
| with Nordica. His success was most phenomenal, the violin- 

ist receiving fully as great an ovation as the famous prima 
donna. The following are the eulogiums accorded him 
by the press of these cities 


Charles Gregorowitsch, the new Russian violinist whose star is in 
the ascendant, was scarcely less a favorite with the audience, which 
refused to be satisfied with ‘ess than an encore for every appear- 
ance. In his four numbers, Wieniawski’s Concerto de Moscou, 
Cui’s Berceuse, his own arrangement of Popper's weird Elfentanz 
and Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, he exhibited a mastery of the greatest 
of allinstruments that was little short of miraculous in one appar- 
ently so young. His selections were of widely contrasting char- 
acter, and among his encores was a Chopin nocturne that completed 
the circle. His execution is, of course, wonderful, but it is the sym- 
pathetic quality of his playing that most engages one. He enters 
into the soul of the music and takes you with him Uinnea pols 
Journal, December 1 

The second soloist of the evening, Charles Gregorowitsch, was 
thoroughly worthy of the chief star. A foreigner to the Minneapo- 
lis public, he proved a most agreeable acquaintance. And it was 
surprising to see so young an artist give evidence of such maturity 







of cenception and th of feeling. His tone possessed a happy 
combination of manly force and almost feminine softnes In one 
moment he could dream and sigh, only to give himself up to merry 


pranks in the next one. His reverent rendition of the Souvenir de 


Moscou seemed to whisper of his admiration for the master who 


died just as the young artist had become his pupil As an encore 


r turne, using it to display another side of his 





he gave a Chopin 
nature—the sensitive dreamer His playing of Popper's charming 





Elfentanz, arranged by himself, defied description. It almost 
seemed sprightly enough to make a modern skepticist believe in all 
the old fairy tales. But the number which gave a full and concen- 


trated view of Gregorowitsch’s mastership of the bow was Sara- 





sate’s Zigeunerweise, that wonderful conglomeration of contrasts 
that are as startling as they are charming It was beautiful in 
every detail Vinneapolis Times, Decembes 

But the Nordica concert was noteworthy in another respect, as it 
served to introduce a rare artist in the person of Charles Gregoro- 


witsch, the Russian violinist. It is seldom the pleasure of the most 
inveterate patron of the concert to hear so admirable an exponent 


of the violin as Gregorowitsch His opening selection consisted of 





» and finale from Mendelssohn's famous concerts Later 
la berceuse by Godard, and an original arrangement of 
Popper's Elfentanz This artist excels in the interpretation of 
those exquisite compositions of the masters that find a responsive 


vibration in the chords of the heart. His technic is skillful in the 


highest degree. He draws from his instrument tones of rare soft- 
ness, vibrating with a wealth of musix rhe soul of the musician 
animates every sweep of his bow. He wasenthusiastically received 
and encored again and again S/7. Paul Globe. December 16 


Somewhat of a pleasant surprise was the introduction of Mr 


Gregorowitsch, a violinist practically unknown in the West. Many 








violinists have come to the Northwest heralded with even greater 
encomiums, but few, ifany, have prove d more genuinely satisfying 
He was particularly happy in his choice of compositions, his num 
bers illustrating the possession of adequate technical control, and 
furthermore, a charming manner and exquisite delicacy of interpre- 
tation. To students of the instrument the greatest delight was d 


rived from the occasional shades of expression possible with one 
sweep of the bow, enabling him to tell the story of the composition 
almost with the bow alone. The audience united in genuine ovations 
after each selection and all won by sterling and artistic readings, 
free from the innumerable tricks familiar to all violinists. Hardly 
more could be said in the way of favorable mention.—5S/. /au/ 
%oneer Press, December 16 

Gregorowitsch was accorded a reception not even second to that 


nists with more finished 





of the prima donna. We have had viol 


broad tone, but never one wh: 





technique, those who could draw a 
so appealed to an audience through personal magnetism. His 
technic is ample, marked by both easy bowing and facile fingering, 


absolute purity of intonation and pellucid clearness. There is this 


and more: marvelous sensuous beauty of tone, soft and caressing 
hich lifts his 


combined witha manly, vigorous musical feeling wl 


of art 





terpretation to the serenest atmosphere 
A silence that was almost awesome rested over the vast audience 


} 


t beauty, 


during the andante of the Mendelssohn concerto. For pure 
for delicate phrasing, for varying changesin light and shade with 
one magic sweep of the bow, nothing here has ever equaled it 
Other selections revealed other powers, and later on an aptitude for 
tricks which rivalled Remenyi That a Keltic jig could be played by 
a Sclav schooled in a Teutonic Hochschule was ample proof of ver- 


satility.—S/. Paul Dispatch, December 16 








Metropolitan Opera Musicales.—The fifth of the 
Metropolitan Opera House musicales was held at the 
Waldorf on Tuesday afternoon, the soloists being Mmes. 
Yebba and Olitzka, and MM. Lassalle and Salignac. 
Richard Burmeister, the pianist, also appeared. 

Aus der Ohe Will Replace Rosenthal.—Owing to 
the continued illness of Herr Rosenthal Miss Aus der 
Ohe has been substituted as the soloist at the next concerts 
of the Symphony Society on January land 2. There will 
be no change in the program, as Miss Aus der Ohe will 
play the same numbers that Mr. Rosenthal would have 
played had he been able toappear. The orchestral num- 
bers will be Symphony No. 5 (in C minor), Beethoven, 
and prelude to Parsifal, Wagner. 
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PITTSBURG, Pa., December 19, 1896. 


iprtwre calendars do not, I believe, mark the 


third Sunday in Advent with the significant red letter. | 


But in the breviary of musical Pittsburg that Sunday has 
now been marked with an illuminated S of the reddest 
hue. Among the arabesques may be seen the figure of St. 
Cecilia at the organ. Around her intertwines the legend 
‘* Good will among men.” 

You have seen such initials, traced centuries ago with 
infinite patience by thin hands, colorless as the parchment 
itself. 


muscular hands of Frederic Archer, which readily span an 
octave and a half and are supplied with magical thumbs 


wherewith he delights to play on three manuals of the | 


organ at once. The occasion was the first of the free organ 
recitals given on a Sunday. 


into the beautiful Music Hall. 


About 2,500 people crowded 
Fully as many more were 


turned away to throng the art gallery, museum, library, | 


conservatory and park, all of which have been open Sun- 
day afternoons from the first. 

It was a goodly sight to see such an opportunity thus 
seized with avidity by the unprivileged people, to whom 
nothing like it had ever been open before. So full of the 
essence of philanthropy was it that I am tempted to preach 
a Christmas sermon on music’s mission to the masses. 

If you do not believe in that mission come to Pittsburg 
some Sunday afternoon, see for yourself and be convinced. 


* 
* * 


For just this sort of work Frederic Archer is emphati- 
cally the right man in the right place. He adheres to true 
standards of art, which is of fundamental importance. But 
he is not hidebound by tradition, or puffed up with 
The catholicism of his program is altogether 
Take this popular 


pedantry. 
admirable and just fits the conditions. 
list for the first Sunday recital as an example 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS. 


SR REE Bl Siiidin cccvntesvssecuminwntetsagusd sens ..A. Guilmant 
Cantilene....... ‘ ovesevesdarsereoners ah beware J. Grison 
PUD 10: D, cccdcccncsedsscbconsescugeecesscesoavess ccoccetonpc te Ee |} 
ND ccsincivenontsoneomusnciite saves skehaure Wely 


TRANSCRIPTIONS BY FREDERIC ARCHER. 
..Meyerbeer 
.. Schumann 


Selection, Les Huguenots................ sumeeen 
Traumerei...... 


Se IIE a nvandavcencenceutecreoncospenssmenecemekgeus ..Haydn 
CS CE so ca vccccveccscesceccecenvonteseneesss .J. Egghard 
Overture, Semiramide... ..Rossini 


Every program, both Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon, is annotated by Mr. Archer with notes that are 
brief, but highly suggestive, and which mean much for in- 
telligent and interested listening. His playing, as every | 
one knows, is technically unsurpassed, particularly in the 
He has fancy, humor and senti- 
There is red blood in all 


orchestral transcriptions. 
ment and a great ear for effect. 
he does. He has nothing of the anzemic academician 
about him. 

Now that these recitals are placed within everybody’s 
reach, their real value in bringing the masses into touch 
with our new musical era will be more and more evident. 
In after years the result will be seen of men, even though 
they may forget that the third Sunday in Advent, in the 
year of our Lord 1896, was the red letter day of that 
musical season in Pittsburg. 


* 7 
Last Tuesday the Aliegheny Musical Association opened 
its eighth season with a miscellaneous choral concert in 
Carnegie Hall, Allegheny. I was unable to be present, 
but those who were say that the part singing was up to the 
very high standard already set by Director Lafferty and 


his chorus. Cc. -w. & 








A Maigille Pupil.—Miss Miriam Gilmer, solo con- 
tralto of the New York Avenue M., E. Church, Brooklyn, 
was soloist at Abram Ray Tyler’s organ recital in 
that church on Saturday last. She sang Gounod’s 
Worker, and an Easter song by J. H. Brewer, with violin 
obligato by Louis Mollenhauer. Miss Gilmer distin- 
guished herself recently at Mme. Helerie Maigille’s pupils’ 
concert, at Chickering Hall, by her singing of Liszt's 
Mignon, this being her first public appearance in New 
York, introduced by Mme. Maigille. 


| Clementine de Vere-Sapio. 
ERE are some latest notices of this excellent 
artist : 
SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Next followed a performance of much worth artistically. Wag- 
| ner’s touching and most melodious duet from the first act of the 
Flying Dutchman had at the hands of Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio and Mr. David Bispham a rendering in which nothing was 
wanting to reveal every beauty and meaning of the score. Mme. 
| de Vere’s voice was finely large and quite sufficiently dramatic for 
| the best interpretation of Wagner’s broad phrases, while the intelli- 
| gence she has constantly shown in her work lay plainly visible here, 
| excellent German and warm feeling combining to make a very sat- 

isfactory result.—New York Sun, December 13, 1800. 





| SECOND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The vocal part of the concert was supplied by Mme. de Vere- 
Sapio and Mr. Bispham, who sang the long duo from Wagner's Fly- 
ing Dutchman, Wie aus der Ferne, with thrilling effect.—.Veu 
York Evening Post, December 12, 1896. 








The Wagner!number was the well-known duo, Wie aus der Ferne, 
| from The Flying Dutchman, and was sung by Mme. Clementine de 
Vere-Sapio and Mr. David Bispham. Mme. de Vere-Sapio’s voice is 
quite sweet in her upper register and true.—.Vew York Herald, De- 
cember 12, 1890. 

The concert was very enjoyable, for Mme. Sapio proved to be an 
artist of the first order. Her powerful voice, schooled to the utmost 
nicety of modulation, responded instantly to the sentiment of the 
music. Her perfect enunciation made her English songs a pleasure 


| in two ways—the music and the words—each contributing thereto. 


nn : : 4 : : | Mme. Sapio’s method of voice production is a delight 
Ihe hands that illumined last Sunday for us were the | : ' . 


To see her 
produce the tones of beauty which issue from her throat is almost 
as great pleasure as to hear them.—7%e World, Kansas City, De- 
cember 6, 1800. 


Clementine de Vere-Sapio sang the Bell Song from Lakmé, and 
gave its bewildering staccati with purity and ease. With Signor 
Sapio at the piano she sang for recall a valse song which displayed 
her coloratura.—.Vew York Morning Advertiser, December 18, 1806. 


Hilke and Clary—Thursby and Cary. 


Misses Clary and Hilke, who came so highly recommended by the 
best musical critics of the country, were undoubtedly beyond any- 
thing we have heard since Thursby and Anna Louise Cary Miss 
Clary’s voice, which has been likened to Cary’s, is of that wonderful 
power and quality, purely contralto, whose sympathy for the mo- 
ment banishes commonplace thoughts. We are left with the con- 
viction of the wonder and greatness of human emotion. It isa treat 


to have heard such a voice in a lifetime. 

Miss Hilke’s voice is a clear, high ringing soprano She delighted 
the audience with the beauty and ease of her execution and the 
selections sa,perfectly suited to her quality of voice. The duets by 


these ladies were greatly enjoyed.—/otsdam Courier, December 16 





Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano soloist, possesses a sweet, flexible 
voice, which shows a rare degree of cultivation. She sings without 
seeming effort and carries with her the sympathy of her audience. 

Miss Clary received a storm of applause after the rendering of 
her first number, and was at each appearance repeatedly encored 
Her voice was not only full, richand powerful, but was also mellow 
and sympathetic, and held her audience spellbound with every ef- 
fort. Our musical people are unanimous in the sentiment that so 
fine a contralto voice has not been heard in Potsdam since Annie 
Louise Cary sang for us a good many years ago.—/otsdam Kecord, 
December 15. 








Musical Items. 


Jacoby.—Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, the contralto, has 
a number of important spring dates booked, and will also 
be heard in a number of local events shortly. 

Luta van Cortlandt.—Miss Luta van Cortlandt, the 
soprano, is under the management of R. E. Johnston & 
Co., and may sing with the Seidl Orchestra on a spring 
tour. 

Dufft forthe Ogdensburg Festival.—Dr. Carl E. Dufft 
has been engaged as leading basso for the Ogdensburg 
International Music Festival, January 26 to 29, inclusive. 
He will, however, sing only on January 28 and 29. 

Indianapolis Festival.—There is some idea of en- 
gaging Otto Lohse as conductor of the Indiana May Fes- 
tival. No better selection could possibly be made, and 
the committee in charge should not delay the closing of 
the contract. 

Roosa Quartet Concert.—The first concert of the 
Roosa String Quartet, assisted by Miss Margaret Wilson, 
contralto, and Mrs. Edward Parks, harp; Miss Cora 
Eleanor Luer and Mr. Edwin Randall Myer, piano, took 
place last week at Elmira, N. Y. 

History of the Boehm Flute.—The third edition of 
the book with the foregoing title, written by Christopher 
Welch, has just been published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
This edition contains the secret letter to Boehm and the 
prospectus of Gordon’s flute. 

Rosenthal.— As already announced, Rosenthal, the 
great pianist, will resume his tour in February on the 
Pacific Coast, and then come Eastward. He has also 
closed a contract with Henry Wolfsohn for a tournée in this 
country during the season 1898-9, and one for a later 
period. 

Metropolitan Sunday Concert.—At the last Metro- 
politan concert on Sunday evening, the 20th inst., the solo- 
ists were Sophie Traubmann, Mantelli, Plangon and Bro- 
nislaw Huberman. The success of the night was Huber- 
He played superbly, with absolute tonal purity, a 


man’s. | 


brilliancy of technic and a spontaneous vigor and dash that 
were amazing. Bruch’s difficult G minor concerto and Wieni- 
awski’s Faust Fantaisie were his program numbers. The 
boy played with a sentiment and authority which carried 
away the house, while his technical feats were accom- 
plished with a supreme ease which literally took away the 
breath. 
boy Huberman, who handles his instrument with the power 


Beyond doubt an astonishing musical genius this 


and facility of most men, and whose emotional outfit is 
intense and convincing 

Verlet in Cleveland.—At a private musicale at the 
residence of Mrs. Frederic W. Whitridge, in Cleveland, on 
December 17, Mlle. Alice Verlet and Mr. David Bispham 
were the soloists. Mlle. Verlet had aremarkable success, 
as the following notice describes 

Mile. Verlet, who is atypical Frenchwoman, very chic and viva- 
cious, was charming in a modish costume of red tulle, embroidered 
in black velvet dots. The décolleté bodice was of black satin and 
velvet, with short puff sleeves of tulle. The neck and Spanish bo- 
lero were outlined with jet fringe and had an appliqué of iridescent 
beads. 

Mile. Verlet has a pure soprano voice of much volume, with the 
broad, rich tones of a contraltoin the lower register, She is dramatic 


to a marked degree, and every phrase of her singing is full of ex- 





pression She sang almost entirely in her native tor , Living one 





or two Italian melodies. She was accorded a most « ial reception 
last evening, and among the numerous encores she was im por- 
tuned to give were Simes vers avaient des ailes, by Hahn, and a 
delightful madrigal by Chaminade. She gave a magniticent ren- 
dition of Gounod’s Ave Maria, the violin obligato by Mr. Marcosson 
adding greatly to the effect.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 16 

Dr, Clarke’s Lecture,—An historical and analytical 
lecture on music was given recently by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke 
in the concert hall of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, No. 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. 

In this, the second lecture of the course, Dr. Clarke took 
up first the ecclesiastical scales, showing how through 
them our modern system of music came into existence 
and was the result of centuries of study and experiment. 
He then went on to speak of notation, and the various at- 
tempts that have been made to devise a system that would 
conveniently and easily represent music to the eyes. Be- 
ginning with the first attempts at representing sounds in 
medizval Europe by the employment of signs, he followed 
the gradual development to the invention of the staff, 
when the representation of definite pitch was secured. 
Following this came the clef, notes and their different 
formations, the bar, and the revision of the time table. 

The specimens of early church music are curiously crude 
and barbarous, and a number were played by the doctor as 
illustrations. At the next lecture the subject will be folk- 
songs and the divergence of sacred and secular music. 


Some Mansfield Notices.— 


Miss Mary H. Mansfield possesses a pure soprar of surpass- 
ing range and quality. She was heard to great advantage in several 
songs 

Perhaps the best of them was Barnby's The Rose and the Nightin- 
gale. The words and music of this little gem were calculated t 


bring out Miss Mansfield’s talent perfectly f tveport Morning 
Union 








Miss Mary H. Mansfield, the soprano, has a voice of wide rang 
and great purity She made a very favorable impression.—Aridg 
port Standard 

Miss Mary Mansfield, as the soloist of the evening, was warmly 
welcomed by her New Haven friends. In her group of songs, Stars 
by Leoni, and Neidlinger’s Spring Song, she showed artistic trs 
ing and pure, rich tone quality. Her voice is pleasing and of good 
shape, while the singer uses it well Vew Haven Palladium 

Miss Mary Mansfield, the soloist of the evening, held her audienc 
from beginning to end. Among he vest efforts was the Spring 





Song.— New Haven News 


Special interest centred in the appearance 
field, of New York, who was the soloist of the eve iz. Her first 


selection, Nymphs and Fairies, was received wit 





nerous applause 
to which she responded with a cute little ballad. In Neidlinger’s 
Spring Song and the encore which followed she did her best work, 
most creditable indeed, and worthy the many notable successes won 
by this young New Haven lady Vew Haven Journal and Courier 

Helen von Doenhoff-Shaw’s Success.— Mme. Helen 
vor Doenhoff-Shaw has made a great success recently at 
the Cincinnati ‘‘ Pops” under Michael Brand. Following 
are some press notices : 

The soloist, Helen von Doenhoff-Shaw, confirmed former impres- 
sions. She is a legitimate artist, well schooled. This she proved in 
the great dramatic aria from The Queen of Sheba, as well as in that 
pathetic number from The Prophet—Ah, Mon Fils. She was called 
upon to respond to two encores.—Cincinnali Commercial, Decem- 


ber 7. 


Madame Helen von Doenhoff-Shaw, contralto, again proved that 
she is a conscientious, well proportioned artist, and that she has 
acquired a great deal on the foundation which she built some years 
ago atthe College of Music. Her singing of the grand aria from 
the Queen of Sheba wasin classic, dramatic lines. She responded 


| to two encores, the last one after a pathetic rendering of Oh, My 


Son, from Meyerbeer’s Prophet.—Cincinnati Enquirer, December 7. 
) 7 7 


At the Cincinnati Popular Concert, November 29, the soloist was 
Mrs. Helene von Doenhoff-Shaw, a former resident of Cincinnati, 
where she was held in high esteem by the artistic public. “ She sang 
with orchestral accompaniment,” so writes the Zagliches Volks- 
dblatt,** the grand aria, O don fatale, by Verdi, and later two Lieder 
of a sentimental character, Meine Motter hat Gewolet, by Franz, and 
Tosti’s Could I. The beautiful contralto of the singer, which was 
especially effective in the middle register, did not fail to rouse the 
public to great enthusiasm. After each number Mrs. von Deenhoff 
was compelled to givean encore. She is engaged as soloist for next 
Sunday.—Cincinnati Volksblatt, November 30 
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539 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, December 14, 1896. ; 
HE Academy of Music, filled to standing room 
only, was a brilliant spectacle on Tuesday night, at 
the first concert of the season given by the Apollo Club to 
an invited assembly. Full dress was the order of the even- 
ing, and the ensemble of pretty faces and brilliant evening 
gowns was a pleasing foreground to the rich setting which 
transformed the ordinary Academy stage into an elegant 
drawing room. If this was the work of the house com- 
mittee Messrs. I. Preston Taylor, Wm. A. Avis and Wm. 
L. Gerrish are to be complimented upon their exquisite 

taste and savoir faire. 

The club was assisted by Miss Sophie Traubmann from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mrs. Marian Van Duyn 
and Mrs. Jeanne Franko in making an artistic success of 
this concert. The numbers by the club were given with 
that virile volume which is so satisfying in concerted work, 
and which is due to care in selection and admission of 
active members. The precision in dynamic effects, in the 
attacks and the finales is of course the result of the mas- 
ter hand of Mr. Dudley Buck, who has held the director- 
ship since the origin of the club. They gave the following 
numbers : 


Chorus of Bishops and Priests from L’Africaine........... Meyerbeer 
Maid and Butterfly. ; 

My Children's Prayer. '"""""""""" "orto Theodor Podbertsky 
On CRO BEB. cccccccccvcccccccccccces gecccocsssseseesvesoese Dudley Buck 
God Bless Thee, Love, For Ever......... 2 coccescsesesocees Podbertsky 
Pe ititabe.thttuivedtadieswneins —xxcseeeinesiees ...Max Spicker 


Strect MGWKS....cccccsess pbeeeebdbsuse Hamilton Clarke 


The madrigal is one of the most musicianly male cho- 
ruses that I have ever listened to. 

Another effective selection was Podbertsky's God Bless 
Thee, Love, For Ever. Full of dash, yet, subjective to the 
minor sense that permeates it, it is significant of a keen 
musical temperament behind it. Dudley Buck’s On the 
Sea was another magnificent number. 

Miss Sophie Traubmann sang the Michaela aria from 
Carmen, and Gretchen and Spinnrade, Schubert, and Herz- 
ensfriihling, Wickede. She scored a brilliant success, 
which she well deserved. 

Mrs. Van Duyn’s rich contralto was shown to the fine 
advantage which it merited in the aria Otoi qui m’aban- 
donnes from Le Prophéte, and that beautiful encore, 
Oh That We Two Were Maying.” In the duets which she 
gave with Miss Traubmann, the harmony of their voices 
made me think of the combination on a glorious organ of 
a flute and a viola. 

Mrs. Jeanne Franko, the well-known violinist, played 
with fine result Air Varié No. 2 of Vieuxtemps, and I think 
the encore she gave to a thunderous applause was a Sara- 
sate gypsy dance. Among the women violinists Mrs, 
Franko easily stands with the first. She has much more 
virility than women are usually blessed with. Mr. J. H. 
Brewer was accompanist. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Carl Fiqué and some of his 
pupils gave a recital in Wissner Hall. Mr. Fiqué had the 
assistance of Mr. Herman Dietmann, who, if he appears 
often, will exhaust my stock of adjectives very rapidly in 
the attempt to tell of the beauty of his voice as well as the 
finish of his interpretations. In the concerted piano num- 
bers by Miss Jennie S. Liebmann, Miss Eleanor Tread- 
well, Mrs. Kathrine Noack-Fiqué and Mr. Carl Fiqué the 
realization was instantaneous that such surety of touch, 
fullness of tone and oneness of interpretation can only 
come from instruction which is nothing short of artistic. 
There was in the pupils a demonstration of unalloyed con- 
fidence in the teacher, a confidence well placed. 

The selections for two pianos were : Haydn's Symphony 
in G, Meyerbeer’s Fackeltanz, Bendel’s Cinderella, Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to Egmont. 

Mr. Robert Dods played the Regata Veneziana of Liszt 
and the Leschetizky Mazurka. 

Mr. Dietmann sang some Schubert and Schumann num- 
bers exquisitely. 

A good program was presented to an interested audience 
at the Lincoln place studio of Mr. Louis Mollenhauer on 
Wednesday at 3:30, and a repetition of the same, witha 
change of vocal numbers, was given in the evening. Miss 
Cantine Heath, a pupil of Mr. Austin, appeared in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Wilbur Morris sang in the evening. Miss 
Ida Mollenhauer played Schumann’s Des Abends and 
Chopin's Impromptu in a highly satisfactory manner, Other 
numbers were furnished by Mr. Louis Mollenhauer, Mr. 
Henry Mollenhauer, Miss Alice Varrelman and Mr. 
Edward Case. 


On Thursday afternoon Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, with the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Henry Holden Huss, gave an- 
other delightful talk on the program presented by the 
Boston Symphony on Friday night. 

Under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences the Boston Symphony appeared on Friday night 
at the Academy of Music to a house whose numbers and 
appreciation gave evidence of the esteem in which Mr. 
Emil Pauer and his magnificent organization are held. 

The opening number was the Manfred overture of Schu- 
mann, and the closing one the great Ninth Symphony of 
Schubert, which, from the opening to the closing bars, is 
as replete with happiness as Schumann is with gloom. 
Here is another case where comparisons are impossible. 

The Carneval Romain of Hector Berlioz was of rather a 
more pyrotechnical nature than the music usually handled 
by the Boston Symphony, but it goes without saying that 
it was well received. Mr. Carl Halir made his first ap- 
pearance in this city. 

On Saturday afternoon a smaller but not less apprecia- 
tive audience heard the matinée concert. Mme. Szumow- 
ska played the G minor Saint-Saéns concerto. Mme. 
Szumowska is an artist of unquestionable merit. Her 
technic was impeccable throughout, and her artistic inter- 
pretation drew her audience with her through every 
measure of the intricacies of the concerto. 

There were many private affairs during the week, of 
which I would gladly have told but for the immense 
amount of other matter. At Mr. Reddall’s musical morn- 
ing I heard Mrs. Alice Jackson, a very fine pianist, in a 
number of selections well calculated to show her capacity. 
Miss Ruth Thompson sang with magnificent result My 
Heart at Thy Dear Voice. Mrs. Blanche F. Whitaker 
played the accompaniments in a manner which could not 
fail to attract attention to their degree of excellence. Other 
participants were Miss Marion G. Inglee, Miss Edythe 
Burger and Mr. Frederic Reddall. 


December 21, 1896. 

On Monday afternoon, in Association Hall, the 
Kneisel Quartet gave unqualified pleasure to a large 
audience. This was the second of the chamber music con- 
certs under the patronage of the Brooklyn Institute. The 
third in the above series of concerts will be given by the 
New York Ladies’ Trio, assisted by Mr. Mackenzie Gordon 
to-day the 28d. The next song recital is to occur on the 
30th. Miss Ethel Chamberlain, soprano; Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, baritone, and Miss Lotta Mills, pianist, are to 
furnish the program. 

The violinist Huberman appeared with the Seidl Society 
on Tuesday night at the Academy of Music, where he was 
received with a considerable amount of pleasure. That 
the boy is a genius is unquestionable. He played the Men- 
delssohn concerto with ease that was astonishing, to say 
the least, 

The Leonore overture was admirably given by the orches- 
tra under the baton of Anton Seidl, and the Tristan and 
Isolde was a masterpiece. Surely Gillet must have felt 
himself out of place on such a program had he known it 
and been consulted in the matter. However, the concert 
was highly enjoyable, and the volume of applause which 
was accorded it was proof enough that it met with public 
approval. 

On Thursday night the Hoadley Club gave an open 
session to its friends. The club is composed of amateur 
men and women, who under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Venth have formed an orchestra, and they do very accept- 
able work. Miss Carrie Teale was the solo violinist of the 
evening, and played a Scotch rhapsody by Mr. Venth 
exceedingly well. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio, assisted by Mr. Emil Senger, 
gave one of its interesting recitals in Wissner Hall that 
was largely attended. The trio met with much success 
here as everywhere else. 

There is little to note of interest, as all the church choirs 
are engaged in making elaborate preparations for the holi- 
day services, and secular music is resting; many of them 
gave their services yesterday. The evening service at the 
Chureh of the Pilgrims under the direction of Mr. Albert 
L. Caswell, was very impressive. It contained many of 
the gems from The Messiah, and the solos cast with such 
a personnel as Miss Alice Merritt, Miss Ruth Thompson, 
Mr. William Lavin and Mr. Grant Odell, insured an excel- 
lence of a marked degree. An anthem arranged by 
Franck, In The Beginning ; one by Steane, The Night is 


Say Where is He Born, formed the excellent program. 
EmILig Frances Bauer. 








Death of the “Singing Father.’’—St. Louis, De- 
cember 14.—Martin Kaiser, the oldest active German singer 
in the United States, who has been known as the “‘ Singing 
Father" among all the German singers from the Atlantic 
to the Rockies, died yesterday at the home of his son in 
this city. Kaiser was the grand marshal of the first great 
singing festival ever given, in his country, in 1857. He was 
one of the founders of the celebrated Germania Mannerchor 








Far Spent, and a selection from Mendelssohn's Christus, | 


66 Pages. 


Bronislaw Huberman. 
0* the front page of this issue appears the por- 


trait of Bronislaw Huberman, the boy violinist, a 
young genius who within a few short weeks since his ar- 
rival in America has succeeded in making his name a fa- 
miliar musical word throughout the length and breadth of" 
the land. 

Because Bronislaw Huberman is in very truth a genius. 
The child prodigy has been much overdone. We have 
had him in all stages of forced development, always with 
the realization that a pushed precocity has gone thus far, 
but can go no farther, and always consequently with the 
regret that we have had to listen to a talent forced into 
early ripeness and just as surely into early decay. This is 
the case with most of the child geniuses, but not with 
Bronislaw Huberman. Theannouncements “ not a prodigy, 
but an artist,” made before he played in this country, were 
absolutely judicious and the truth. 

The boy is already an artist. Some forward mood of 
nature has given him a soul beyond his years, a conception 
of musical thought adult in its depth and sincerity, while 
study, aided by extraordinary talent, has furnished him 
with a powerful technic, through which he can interpret 
with facility works of the most difficult and elaborate form. 
When this youthful lad with the strangely serious, boy- 
like face plays forth his themes of reflection, gladness, 
grief or absolute joy the tone is that of authority. One is 
moved to his mood magnetically, as may only happen 
through a player who feels deeply all he undertakes to 
express. 

So extraordinarily developed seems the emotional side 
of this boy's nature that we feel in hearing him play that 
we are following the workings of a man’s mind and spirit 
set in the body of a child. There are the impassioned 
feeling, the freedom and the vigor in his performance which 
characterize a full grown virility, and when we look up and 
see the childish personality of this boy with the straight 
fringe on his forehead and the thick mass of dropping curls 
framing his pale, serious, young face, we feel ourselves con- 
fronted by a certain fascinating enigma. 

Huberman made his American début with the Seidl Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall on November 19. He was not 
heard then at his best, the boy having been ill all day, and 
asa fact forbidden by the doctor toappear. But at his 
second recital at the same place on December 8 the youth 
was in superb form, played with extraordinary brilliancy 
and power and captivated his audience. He chose for his 
battle horse the tremendously difficult Goldmark concerto, 
and played it with an ease and sweep which were amazing. 
He has appeared in Boston with overwhelming success, 
and on Sunday night last his third New York appearance 
was made at the Metropolitan Opera House, when his 
geniusand magnetism carried everything before them. 

A strangely precocious, rarely gifted boy is Bronislaw 
Huberman, a marvelous talent which it is of deep musical 
interest to study and enjoy. Already his name has become 
a synonym of musical genius and success. A great career 
in this country lies before him. 


Huberman Next Sunday.—Bronislaw Huberman, 
the violin wonder, plays at the next Sunday concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


Miss Webster, ’Cellist.— Miss Laura Webster, the vio- 
loncellist, will play in Boston December 21; at a song recital 
of Antonia H. Sawyer, Hartford, Conn., December 27 ; at 
an operatic concert January 2, January 30 and February 
20; at the AZolian recitals in New York, and January 11, 
February 8 and March 29 at the chamber music concerts in 
New Bedford, Mass. 


** Miss Clary’s Magnificent Voice.’’—*' Not in many 
years has so fine a contralto been heard in this city.” 
Under the above headings there appeared in both the 
Cleveland P/ain Dealer and the Cleveland Evening Post 
of December 4 the following eulogistic notice of Miss 


Clary 
Then came the bright particular star of the evening. Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, whose magnificent contralto voice fairly carried away 


the audience. Her first selection, Nobile Signor, from Les Hugue- 
nots, showed dramatic conception and breadth of tone, combined 
with a wonderful sweetness and smoothness that were simply charm- 
ing. No contralto since the days of Annie Louise Cary has appeared 
here who could compare with her. Answering an enthusiastic encore 
she gave a ballad, sung as ballads should be, with a simplicity and 
sweetness of tone, a pathos and fervor of expression that were en- 
chanting. No one cared about her method ; she sang—that was what 
was so delightful Unquestionably she established herself as a 
prime favorite in Cleveland 

The Erl King’s Daughter, by Gade, closed the concert. The solo 
parts of mother and daughter both fell to Miss Clary, and she even 
bettered the impression she made in the first part by the dramatic 
fire and pathos with which she sang the part of the mother, and the 
seductive sweetness with which she wooes O/m/ in the part of the er! 
king’s daughter. 

At the close of the concert many persons in the audience requested 





of Chicago. 





to be presented to Miss Clary, and complimented her highly 
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Cable to “The Tribune.’ 


T is reported that Herr Otto Floersheim, the Ber- 
lin critic of THE Musicat Courier, of New York, 
will bé dignified with the honorary title of professor 
upon the occasion of the coming birthday of the em- 
peror, which will occur on January 27. 


PERE proved. Her singing was faultless ; the voice exquisitely 

ORES: *. ductile and her phrasing of the familiar and pretty melo- 
ts | dies of Verdi admirable. She was gowned superbly in the 
third act. 

| ‘The rest of the performance was very uneven. Ancona 
sang out of tune, and was absurd in his stiff, angular poses. 
Cremonini was fervid enough, but his singing is so faulty 
and so uneven that he marred the good impression he | 
created in the opening scenes. 

The production was good, the second act setting being 
effective. The chorus did not compare with the Maple- 
son chorus. But even with Melba, or indeed with Patti, | 
La Traviata can never be galvanized. In construction it 
is hopelessly conventional and its tunes are faded from ill 
usage by barrel organs. 

This evening Mme. Eames will make her first appear- 
ance this season as Marguerite in Faust, and the other | 
characters will be sung by Mmes. Mantelli and Bauermeis- 
ter and MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Lassalle and 
Viviani. Signor Bevignani will direct.. On Christmas 

| night Carmen, with Mmes. Calvé and Engle and MM. Sa- 
lignac, Lassalle, de Vries, Bars and Castlemary, Signor | 
Bevignani will conduct. At the Saturday matinée Die 
Meistersinger will be given by MM. Edouard and Jean de 





Musical Art Society Concert. 
HE first concert this season of the Musical Art 

Society, Frank Damrosch director, took place on 
| Thursday evening last, the 17th inst., in Carnegie Hall. 
Short choral numbers of Brahms, Cornelius and Leopold 
Damrosch completed a program which had for its main 
features the great Miss Pape Marcelli of Palestrina, sung 
by the chorus, and the sixth of Johann Sebastian Bach's 
Concerti Grossi—a now obsolete combination—written for 
two violas, two violas da gamba, violoncello, violin and 
harpsichord. 

The chorus, from the standpoint of tonal beauty, delicate 
precision and a smooth control of the light and sombre in 
vocal color, was everything to be desired. This is a very 














f Ye last of the Wednesday matinées was given 
December 16, it being announced that more time is 
necessary for the Siegfried rehearsals, and so the manage- 


ment has concluded to discontinue these siimly attended WE enament:. Loe i: Lammemnnar wil Se oung o8 Has- 


urday night by Mmes. Melba and Bauermeister and MM. 


affairs. , sal : . , 
Don Giovanni was sung last Wednesday afternoon, the | Campanari, Cremonini and Vanni. Signor Bevignani will 


Zerlina being Bauermeister, who replaced Marie Engle, | 


and she was most satisfactory. The cast otherwise was 
y December 30. Mme. Melba makes then as Arunnhilde 


the same as at the previous perforrnance. Lassalle was | tease a G 1 si his rél 
as usual in poor voice, and sung and acted listlessly. | ROP Reet appearance im SSermnen OpyEn ae singe Gils site 


In the evening a double bill was given, Lucia with | for this first time. Jean and Edouard de Reszké appear 


Melba, and Cavalleria Rusticana with Calvé. Melba sang 
beautifully her numbers and acted with more spontaneity | 


than usual. She was warmly received. ’ co 4 : : 
Calvé was a superb San/uzza. It is one of her famous mary will be heard as Fafner. The Mime is to be Herr 
réles and she has made it quite her own. She was intense, | Y°" Hubbenet, the Alberich Deved Bispham, and the 
pathetic, tragic, and sang with wonderful dramatic fire. Erda Mile. Olitzka. Anton Seidl will conduct the opera 
Cremonini was the 7urrizdu. His singing is not satisfac- | for the vay’ ag Paring cae ougne ~ Muatiey night, 
tory, although the part is one that suits his personality. | December 26, ergs we betes = ong Sy Sen. 
| Calvé and Mantelli and MM. Cremonini and Plangon. On 


One grave defect of the star system is that it gives | Frid a taal ll be gi ‘th M : 
us such poor subordinate singers, or rather that the star | ny CH SS We qyves wry mes. Calvé 


conduct. 


Traubmann, who has been heard here before as the Fores¢ 


Reszké, Plangon, Bispham, de Vries, d’Aubigné and Bars | 
|}and Mme. Eames and Bauermeister. Signor Mancinelli | 


The performance of Siegfried has been postponed until | 


for the first time as Szeg/ried and The Wanderer. Sophie | 


Bird, will sing the numbers of that part, and M. Castel- | 





fills the picture at the expense of minor or indeed major | 
characters. A well rounded performance is therefore never 
to be expected. 

Belina was an acceptable Lo/a, and Ancona a mediocre | 
Alfio. The Edgard was Signor Ceppi, and he was only 
tolerable. He isa big man with a little voice. If he had | 
been born in America he would not be tolerated in the | 
Metropolitan Opera House asa companion to Melba. Ash- 
fon was admirably sung by Campanari, an American 
naturalized, but as he does not belong to the French clique 
he is kept as much in the background as possible. 

Oh, these musical politicians ! 

On Friday Les Huguenots was repeated with the usual | 
cast—an unusually tiresome performance, and at the Satur- 
day matinée Carmen was played to a big house. Faust | 
was most indifferently sung at the popular Saturday night 
performance. Gogny, Litvinne—the latter an absurd look- | 
ing Marguerite, and Plangon a remarkable Mephisto. 

Last Monday evening La Traviata was sung for the first | 
time by Melba, although it is the second time we have | 
heard it this season. This was the cast: 

Ve WEN cincsabseemasiienkancnsedeusens seeeeeee Mme. Melba 
(Her first appearance in this character.) 





MDs 0 66086665 Secttaceretessedescsévcedhallehebbes Mile. Bauermieister 
Flora Bervoise.............. errr rrr tte Mme. van Cauteren 
ee Rc ncecestcsecitscccdarstwennsil @.......---. Sig. Ancona 
QOROEG 6 cc svccdcsccsonccssccesvosesevecsiitiead tredses bass eaaben yanne 
BAPee DAGNG....o5..00 600 cecstecccveséersivevatisessaseneln MO ie 
SE. NOE 5 tres ion acenprnnedebnsdnid wamk iemnianae Sig. Corsi 
ete the a 9 eI I BRANT ARBE A Sig. de Vaschetti 
GTO rin ce ci diese cdedee, sccvbecabivaedtsislpanedectawte Sig. Cremonini | 
PVOMMAES DRGROUEE 5... cecidscvicecceestasiateiebas Mile. Irmler 
SOG cesccseevestervsgacesstveasthiinmnyed Sig. Bevignani 


The surprise at this performance was the acting of | 
Melba. Naturally enough remarkable singing was to be 
expected, but only singing, nothing more. Melba, how- 
ever, agreeably shocked her warmest admirers. From her 
first entrance it was at once seen that she was more mobile, 
more emotional, in a word she acted as if she intended to 
act. She sang the Ah Fors e Lui with great finish and 
beauty of tone, and Sempre Libera was delivered with 
phenomenal brilliancy, buoyancy and ease. Although she 
was suffering from a severe neuralgia Madame Melba has 
never, that is in New York, forgotten herself so thoroughly. 

In the interview with Germont she was affecting ; she 
read the letter very well, and the last act was altogether 
well planned, although not worked out carefully as to de- 
tail. She expressed the agitation, the terrible nerve crises 
in Violetta’s fevered life, but she looked too healthy, 
and was too muscularly abrupt in her movements for a 
dying woman, Asa whole her conception was excellent, 
but lacking in repose. It was not a consistent piece of 
execution, nor did she catch the poetic side of the timeworn 
heroine. 

That we thus criticise Madame Melba’s acting proves 
that she must have devoted much study toit. Perhaps 
her Wagner studies are helping her ; certainly she has im- 








and Mantelli and M. Lassalle in the leading réles. At the 
| Saturday matinée Siegfried will be repeated, and at the 


Saturday evening performance Tannhduser will be sung. 








Carreno Sails. 


BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
December 21, 1896. | 


Carrefio sails, from Bremen to-day on the Aller. O. F. 





ee to the strikes now prevalent in Hamburg 

no steamer is to sail from there on December 26, the 
date originally set for Madame Carrefio’s departure for 
America. A committee representing the Manuscript Soci- 
ety of New York will meet Madame Carrefio on arrival of 
the steamer. 








Second Arion Concert. 


HE second concert of the Arion Society, 
Julius Lorenz director, took place in the society's 


hall on Sunday evening last, the 20th inst. Frau Georgine | 


von Januschowsky and Emil Fischer were the soloists. 

The chorus was heard in a capella choruses by Donati, 
arrangements by Mr. Lorenz and Ottomar Neubner, and 
with orchestra in a chorus of Meyer-Olbersleben. The a 
capella work was exquisite in quality and nuance. Mr. 
Lorenz is keeping this society at high pitch and exacts 
from it the most finished and intelligent tonal effects. 

The Arions sing as with one voice, and that under the 
most sympathetic, intelligent control. 

The orchestral work was also good, the conductor show- 
ing unusual vigor and reserve in his work. 


Alice Verlet at Bagby’s.—A ‘musical morning” of 
more than usual interest was given at the Waldorf on 
Monday, December 21. Mr. Bagby has the happy faculty 
of combination and arrangement, always sure to please the 
musically artistic ‘‘ inner four hundred” who hail with de- 
light ‘‘ those goods the gods provide.” 


He was particularly fortunate in securing for this event | 


Mlle. Alice Verlet, of the Opéra Comique, Paris, who adds 
hosts of admiring friends to her list upon every appearance. 
She is a petite, fascinating French girl, with a rare voice, 
full, flexible and sympathetic. 

She has culture, a large style, maturity and powers sel- 
dom found in one so young. Her firmly sustained notes, 
careful phrasing, flowing grace, and just dramatic concep- 
tion of the réles she essays, win for her the enthusiastic 
applause of her listeners. 

The shadow song, Dinorah, Meyerbeer, exquisitely 
given, was followed by Massenet’s Entrée de Manon and 
the bird song from Luthier de Crémone, of Jeno Hubay, 
in which the peculiarly clear, bird-like qualities of her rich 
and lovely voice were heard to admirable advantage. 


exquisite vocal body, but it is a body in which the passion- 
less contrapuntal weavings of the ingenious Middle Ages 
have seemed to stamp out all freedom or temperamental 
| glow. It cannot break away with any convincing satisfaction 
from the methodic ecclesiastical drone. This was painfully 
evident in the Sturmwind of Cornelius, in which, alack ! 
there was no more genuine ‘‘ Sturm” than in the gentle 
| breath of a summer night. But with a chorus which gives 
us fin such remarkable perfection the first flowers of the 
medizval school we must not be too captious on the score 


of versatility. 

The Palestrina mass was sung very beautifully. It is to- 
day principally of historic interest, and to sustain interest 
in the {modern musical mind—even the religious mind— 
should be heard in the hushed, dim atmosphere of an Old 
World church, chanted by sexless voices and not delivered 
to you by modern young men and women in evening 
clothes straight from an obtrusive platform. As the 
finished development of a period, however, it was well 
chosen by Mr. Damrosch,'proved a grateful lesson to 
many, and was most artistically sung.’ 

The Bach concerto had less virtue in its revival. We 
can have Bach quite satisfactorily in instrumental clothes 
which are in vogue to-day, and his resuscitation in violas 
da gamba garments achieved nothing beyond the nasal 
emphasis of the fact that the viola da gamba was very 
wisely consigned to limbo many decades ago and had mucn 
more harmoniously have been left there. 

The funny little legged instruments buzzed snoringly 
and made a huge majority wish that the gentleman—Mr. 
Morris Steinert—who was proudly quoted as having sup- 
plied the fiddles—might have quietly effaced himsei! wit 
his worthless possessions. There ought to have been a 
harpsichord in the score, but Mr. Wm. C. Carl gave organ 
instead. Bach hops on gaily and correctly in this work 
| destined for a Brandenburg duke of 1721, who liked better 
| —the composer probably knew—to order music than to 


| listen to it. 

The one Bachian episode in the work worth the treasur- 
ing is the adagio for solo violas which was played by 
Messrs. Sam and Nahan Franko, very much more music- 
ally by Mr. Nahan Franko. In this Bach repeats his 
broad, melodic idea of the air from his suite in D and the 
delicate trill embellishments are identical. 

But there is no merit per se in the repro:iuction of a work 
| of this kind. Age has virtue only when it teaches youth 
| something it does not know or has forgotten. The hive of 
| bees set forth by the Steinert collection of violas da gamba 
| merely confirmed the fact that Mr. Steinert was no true 

friend to the defunct part of Bach, and Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch not much of a friend to either. 








Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane String Quartet.—This or- 
| ganization had a great success at the Carl organ recital on 
| Saturday afternoon, and at Bagby’s Waldorf musicale, 
Monday morning ; so much so that it immediately led to 
the booking of dates for a number of social functions. 
| They have alsobeen secured for the artists’ recital of the 
| Amateur Musical Club, of Brooklyn, for Monday after- 
| noon, February 15, 1897. 

Carlotta Desvignes in Town.—Carlotta Desvignes, 
| the contralto, is in New York for a few days, after a most 
successful tour with Camilla Urso. She will set out again 
with Mme. Urso on, the 28th inst., and complete her tour 
by the end of January. 


Carl’s Xmas Organ Recital.—At the Xmas organ 
recital by Wm. C. Carl on Saturday afternoon last the 
church was packed to the doors with a large and fashion- 
able audience. Mr. Carl played several selections appro- 
priate to the Christmas season, which proved to be very 
attractive. The piéce de résistance was his own Fantasia 
on a Welsh air, and he was rewarded with recalls and tre- 
mendous applause. 
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CLEVELAND. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 15, 1896. 

tg Thursday evening, December 3, the Cleveland 

Vocal Society, Alfred Arthur director, interpreted in Music 
Hall Goetze’s Noenia and Gade's Er! King’s Daughters. The sing- 
ing of the society was up to its well-known standard. Mary Louisa 
Clary was the soloist, and she instantly captivated her audi- 
ence. Not since the days of Anne Louise Cary has a more 
charming contralto appeared in connection with the Vocal So- 
ciety. Mr. Charles Holstein contributed several violin soli. 

The Singers’ Club, a male choir, held forth in Association Hall 
on the same evening. 

Mr. Louis Elson lectured on Schumann December | to the 
Fortnightly Club. 

Miss Sarah Lavin, from Canton, Ohio, a pupil of Mme. Cap 
piani, has been engaged as first soprano in the Stone Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Our Oratorio Society is rehearsing dilligently Handel's Mes- 
siah for Christmas eve. 

The pupils of Henry Miller gave their annual concert in Asso- 
ciation Hall last Wednesday evening. Mr. W. C. Howell, our 
local basso, assisted. The affair was successful. 

Von ESCHENBACH. 
—=—- oe 


ALBANY. 


Apany, N. Y., December 18, 1896. 
HE music season it now on in this city, and hardly 
a night passes without a concert or entertainment being 
given at which Albany and outside talent appears. 

The organ recital of Mr. Frank Sill Rogers at St. Peter's 
Church last week was heard by a large audience. The program 
was carefully selected from that which is best in music. Among 
the numbers were a Bach fugue, Guilmant’s sonate in D minor, 
excerpts from Hansel and Gretel and a Chopin polonaise. These 
were well calculated to show Mr. Rogers’ versatility and thor- 
ough musical training and ability. The vocal soloist was Mr. 
John R. Bentley, a former Albanian, who has a high baritone 
voice. 

The Albany Crescendo Club gave its forty-fourth ‘‘ Musical 
Evening” at the residence of Mrs. George H. Thacher last 
week. 

The violin pupils of Signor L. Parlati gave a recital in Jermain 
Hall last night which was most interesting. The best violinists 
in Albany have been and are among his pupils. All those who 
participated in last night's recital did very well, both in solo and 
ensemble work. Signor L. Parlati, has done more for ac- 
vancing violin music by the excellence of the method he teaches 
than any violinist in this section of the State. 

The singing of Miss Gilmore and the readings of Miss Paddock 
added greatly to a well arranged and interpreted program. 

It is with regret that I have to make the statement that Mr. 
Frederick Brueschweiler will leave Albany January | to take the 
position of organist at the Cathedral in Milwaukee. 

The Albania Orchestra is doing good work under the direction 
ot Mr. Fred. P. Denison, the new conductor. 

I look forward to a good production of Enid, an opera by 
Charles N. Schneider and David J. Norton, both Albanians, the 
last three nights in January. The rehearsals are being held 


steadily. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 
—— 
MILWAUKEE. 


MILWaAUKEr, December 17, 1896. 
some wonderfully mysterious manner Milwaukee 
has acquired the reputation of being a musical city. Sad 
mistake—we be n't musical nuther. 

Now, in regard to foreign artists being heard here more than 
Americans. Send them to Milwaukee and I'll prove that they 
will find themselves far below par in the public sympathy 
(pocketbook). Why, here isan instance: I have spoken in 
other letters of our dear, dead orchestra, slain by the hand of 
this musical city ; and now the swell, the only, Monday Musical 
Club, what has it done? Last fall it elected a young, am- 
bitious and intelligent (?) board,who had the impudence and 
temerity to contract for three artists of real worth to appear at 
the evening recitals—Geo. W. Fergusson, baritone; Leo Stern, 
‘cellist, and Mile. Verlet. What then? One of the artist mem- 
bers raised a dust because outside talent was engaged and paid 
money. So he left the club. Another followed, then another, 
and another, so the officials of the club finally backed down and 
cancelled the engagements. 

I am not in sympathy with the officers in their backdown, for 
it is only right to put down any such disgusting action on the 
part of members. It is simply a repetition of tne old local or- 
chestra strike after the Arion Club had for two successive sea- 
sons brought the Boston Symphony Orchestra. How can we 
progress if this thing—this petty spite—is to rule our foremost 
musical supporters ? This club, which had such a fine opportunity 
to hold up the musical standard, is simply N. G. The club has 
admitted a lot of inefficient trash on its programs, and as aresult 
actually stands disgraced as a musical organization. I had sup- 
posed its object was to study and create a high musical stand- 
ard; but, alas! it seems to be a case where one likes best his 
own voice or playing, and is convinced that it is perfect. 

The Milwaukee Trio opened the musical season at the Athe- | 
neum, giving the first of a seriesof chamber concerts. We Mil- 


waukeeans are famishing for just such music, and the trio deserve 
worlds of praise for their efforts. The trio was assisted by Miss 
Ricketson. 

The Monday Musical Club opened its season at the Atheneum, 
an exceedingly small audience attending. The program con- 
sisted of club talent entirely. 

We boast of three new organizations—the A Cappella Choir, a 
chorus of over 200 mixed voices, under the dire.tion of William 


Boeppler; the Lyric Glee Club, numbering twenty-eight male | 


voices, under direction of Daniel Prothers, and the Euterpeans, 
achorus of young ladies, directed by Mrs. Hayden. The first 
concert of the A Cappella Choir was given in the Pabst Theatre 
Tuesday evening, December 4, to a crowded house. The club 
was assisted by Mr. Frederick Carberry, tenor, of Chicago, a 
youth of gentle mien, small and sweet voice. He sang well, and 
dic. credit to the occasion. Mr. Hans Bruening, pianist, of our 


| 








city (recently of Germany) plays as only an artist can play, with | 


refinement of tone, fine, clean technic and delicate phrasing. 
The society sang with such pure intonation, such rich, refined 
tones, such perfect accuracy that I was literally stunned. The 
work of Mr. Boeppler with this chorus is truly marvelous. B. 








Music in the United Siates. 
(ABBREVIATED. ) 
HERE was a fierce tenor in Fla, 
Whose high notes grew horrid and ha. 
When he tried for high C 
All the neighbors would flee 
And wish him in climes that were ta. 


A bold young musician in Me., 
From cornet could never abste. 
His friends they all pleaded, 
But plaints were unheeded 
And every entreaty was ve. 


A charming young lady in Del. 
Of her musical talents was wel. 
So she sang night and day 

In a terrible way 

That raised all the shingles in Del. 


A singer from 'way down in Tenn. 
Once fell in the river called Gen 
When they dragged him ashore 
He sang ten notes or more, 
And he said ‘‘ I am all right agenn. 
L. C. Etson. 


Virgil Piano Recital in Providence.—The tremendous 
success won by Miss Stella Newmark and Miss Florence 
Traub, the pupil pianists of the Virgil School, is an- 
nounced in the following clipping from the Providence 
Journal of October 29: 

An interesting and well-played recital was given last 
evening at Y. M. C. A. Hall by Misses Stella Newmark 
and Florence Traub, two brilliant young pupils of the 
Virgil Piano School, New York. The following program 
was performed: Polonaise, Chopin; Nachtstiick, Schu- 
mann; Scherzetto, Moszkowski, Miss Stella Newmark. 
Preambule, Bach; Staccato Caprice, Vogrich, Miss Flor- | 
ence Traub. Etude, op. 10, No. 2, Chopin; étude, C 
sharp minor, Chopin; Valse de Concert, Wieniawski; 
Miss Stella Newmark. Technical work, Miss Florence 
Traub. Air de Ballet, George Liebling, Miss Stella Tieb- 
ling. Caprice, op. 2, Stavenhagen, Florence (concert 
waltz), Liebling, Miss Florence Traub. Sonata, op. 53, 
Beethoven, adagio molto, allegretto moderato, prestis- 
simo, Miss Stella Newmark; Impromptu, F minor, Schu- 
bert. Scherzo (from concerto, op. 102), Litolff, Miss 
Florence Traub. 

These young ladies were heard here in recitals last sea- | 
son, at which time their marked ability and unusual tech- 
nical development was the occasion of much favorable 
comment. Their performance last evening was upon the 
same high plane, the difficult and classical program being 
given with a clearness, force and mental grasp very unusu- 
ally displayed by such youthful players. If the Virgil 
method of teaching piano playing can turn out such per- 
formers as these in any considerable numbers it is cer- 
tainly entitled to rank as a pedagogic miracle. ‘Tech- 
nically there is little to choose between the two; both play 
with great clearness, accuracy and brilliant effect, 
whether in scales, arpegyios, chords or octave work. Miss 
Newmark, perhaps by virtue of her year or two of senior- 
ity, plays with a somewhat broader conception, a firmer 
grasp of nuance and the ethical side of solo playing, for 
which the most perfect technical equipment is but a prep- 
aration. No detailed criticism of the program is called 
for; each number was interpreted with a clearness and 
certainty worthy of all praise. 

At about the middle of the recital Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
gave a short talk upon the salient points of the Virgil 
method. This was followed by an exhibition of technical 
work upon the practice clavier by Miss Florence Traub. 
Liebling’s Air de Ballet was played upon the piano by 
Miss Newmark for the first time, having been previously | 
learned and memorized at the clavier. 

There was a good-sized and very much interested audi- | 
ence, who rewarded the young players with the heartiest 
applause. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 11, 1896, 


HE musical doings of this week have included a 
concert by the Liedertafel and two chamber music 
concerts. The Liedertafel concert was given Monday 
evening, December 7, in German-American Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Louis Adolf Coerne. The choruses 
sung were: Fréhliche Armuth, Baldamus; Sabbathfeier, 
Abt; Nun pfeif ich noch ein zweiles Stuck, Jungst; Was 
blickst du armer Fischerknab, Hermes; Belov’d America, 
Louis Adolf Coerne; Die wellen eilen wohl zum maer, 
von Weinzierl, and Hymn to Odin, Kunz. 

The chorus by Wienzierl was the best sung, but the 
one by Coerne of course excited the greatest admiration. 
Mr. Coerne was recalled many times. His chorus is 
really an effective one, the voices singing in unison to 
the last, where the close isin harmony. An orchestral 
accompaniment gives the necessary variety and color. 
The singing of the Liedertafel is at its best in soft and 
moderately loud passages. When singing forte there is 
a tendency to unpleasantly force the tone. The soloists 
for this concert were Mr. Josef K. Hartfuer, violinist, and 
Miss Maud Lane, soprano. Mr. Hartfuer is concertmas- 
ter of our Symphony Orchestra. He plays with much 
expression, full, broad tone, and in dignified style. His 
selection was the Wilhelmj paraphrase of Walther's Preis- 
lied, Wagner. Miss Lane sang My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice, from Samson and Delilah; Virgin's Cradle Hymn, 
by Coerne, and Schubert’s Ungedula. The Liedertafel 
is one of the oldest singing societies in the city. It will 


soon celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. 

Chamber music concerts are to be given here this sea- 
son by rival organizations. Mr. Frank Davidson has 
directed a series during the two past years, and to him 
Buffalonians owe thanks that during that period chamber 
music was not entirely forgotten. This year he has added 
to the personnel of his company, so that trios, quartets 
or quintets can be played. 

He now calls his quartet the Buffalo String Quartet— 
Mr. Schenk, first violin; Mr. Malms, second violin; Mr. 
Davidson, viola; Mr. Ernst Mahr, ‘cello. Mrs. Davidson 
will be the pianist when quintets are played. 

The first concert was given last evening, December 10, 
in the music room of the Twentieth Century Club. These 
three quartets were played: Haydn, op. 76; Beethoven, 
op. 18; Dvorak, op. 106. The work of this organization 
promises well for the season. The men are individually 
good musicians, and they seem to be in sympathy with 


| each other. Every movement received from the audience 


very generous applause. 

The other chamber music concert was given by Mrs. 
E. E. Blaauw, pianist; Mrs. Alice Lathrop Scott, violin- 
ist, and Mr. Richard Fricke, ‘cellist, in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Music Room, December 8. Miss Grace Carbone, 
contralto, assisted. The trio played was a beautiful one, 
by Ch. M. Widor, op. 19. Mrs. Blaauw and Mr. Fricke 
played Beethoven's sonate for piano and 'cello, op. 5, No. 
1. Mrs. Scott’s selection was the Preislied, Wagner- 
Wilhelmj. The instrumental portion of the program was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Great interest was shown in the 
inging of Miss Grace Carbone, a young girl who prac- 
tically made her début at this concert. She is of Italian 
parentage, attractive in appearance, of musical tempera- 
ment, and she possesses one of the most promising voices 
in this city. She sang Seguita a piangere (fragment from 
cantata |’Amante Placata), Bassini; Chi nuol la Zingarella, 
Paisiello; Auf dem Meer, Brahms; The Sea, MacDowell; 
The Breeze, Saint-Saéns. 

This concert is to be followed by five others. 

Mile. Alice Verlet, who sang for our first aymphony 
concert, is visiting here during this month. She will be 
obliged to take some pupils, as she is besieged by singers 
desirous of getting points from this talented soprano. 

Miss Bassian, a newcomer here, gave a song recital 
December 10, which I was unable to hear. She is singing 
at Lafayette Church this month during the absence of Miss 


Minnie Gaylord. OBSERVER. 








Dieppe.—aAt a concert lately given at Dieppe, France, 
the Danse Rustique of Mr. D. M. Levett was played by 
M. Lucien Wurmser, and met with great success. 
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THE OUTPUT FOR i896. 


——__~»_ 


F there had been no business reversal, no stagna- 
tion, no ‘‘ hard times,” the normal production of 
pianos then should have been something over 100,000 
instruments made in the United States from Jan- 
uary 1, 1896, to January 1, 1897. This estimate is 
based upon an analysis of figures running back for 
over a quarter of a century, figures which show the 
healthy increase of the consumption of musical in- 
struments in an unbroken line up to 1893, when the 
downward movement commenced, until now we have 
an estimated output which is about parallel to that of 
1885. 

Reports compiled from various sources, which are 
open only to this paper, that for 17 years has closely 
studied the problems of the trade, reports that are 
not mere idle guesswork, but which come from a 
variety of directions, all go to show that the number 
of pianos made in the United States in 1896 does not 
exceed 45,000. 

The most noticeable point that strikes the statisti- 
cian in considering this condition — aside from the 
deplorable smallness of the figures—is the continued 
gain in proportion to the entire mass that has been 
made in the West, And this fact is made addition- 
ally significant in view of the knowledge that the 
major portion of this great falling off has occurred 
in the East, while the Chicago factories have re- 
mained, with some minor exceptions, either station- 
ary or have actually increased their capacity. A 
more detailed statement of theconditions might here 
be made, but it will suffice for the present to say that 
Chicago has risen within a few years from zero to the 
proud position of making no less than 33% per cent. 
of the entire number of pianos made in the United 
States, while in 1897 it is probable that Chicago will 
make at least 40 per cent. of the total product. 








HEN a man lets a lease which he has hypothe- 
cated remain as security after he has received 

full payment on it or after the piano has been taken 
back he is dishonest—just as dishonest as if he had 
knowingly passed counterfeit money or had forged 
anametoanote. All men are either honest or are 
not honest, and there is no middle ground, even for 
the ‘‘ splendid men of the splendid piano trade.” 








CHICAGO. 


> — 


HAT wonderful city by the lake, that great cen- 
tre of commercial activity, of material progress, 
Chicago, bids fair to add another just claim to her 
already long list of superlative titles—the greatest 
piano producing city in the United States. For some 
years THE Musical Courier has predicted that this 
very condition would come to be, and the forecast, 
at first scoffed at, has been growing surer and more 
certain each year, until now it is but a matter of a 
short time when the cities of the East must take a 


back place in the procession and follow Chicago's | 


lead—for when once the position is attained they 
can never overtake her. 

The same story has been repeated so often in 
Chicago in other lines of industry that this new 
chapter of her success will cause no comment from 
those not directly interested in the piano business, 
but to those it is a potent tale in which is revealed 
the victory of enterprise, pluck, hard work and de- 
termination over supercilious self-satisfaction and 
indifference and a lazy man’s trust in letting well 
enough alone and belief that what is must always be 
merely because it is. 

At the risk of incurring the displeasure and there- 
fore losing the patronage of some of the Eastern 
makers, THE MUSICAL COURIER, being in a position to 
view the entire trade as a whole and to be in touch 


with its forces and tendencies, has for years warned | 


the piano makers of New York and Boston and all the 


East that the piano makers of Chicago were gaining | 


on them, and yet the Eastern makers, with of course 
notable exceptions, have made no effort to stem the 
tide, have done nothing, which once laid in their 
power todo, to maintain the supremacy of the section 
which, since the beginning of piano making in 
America, has been its head centre up to within the 
last few years. 

It is right that things are as they are. In this 
country brains, push, novelty, money will always 
win, and the Chicago piano trade pussesses these at- 
tributes of success in a measure that calls for the 
sincere admiration of the observer. 

When a body of men containing such representa- 
tive makers as those on the forces of the W. W. Kim- 
ball, the Chicago Cottage Organ Co. andthe Story & 
Clark companies ; men like Geo. P. Bent and Steger 
and others of their kind, whostand for piano progress 
in Chicago—when such a set of men, working in their 
individual interests, but with one common object in 
view, undertakes a movement it is already assured of 
success. And it is interesting to note that but few 
people outside of Chicago realized this unity of pur- 
pose which has actuated these men for years—the 
putting of Chicago’s name at the head of the list of 
piano making towns, to down the East and to come 
before the purchasing public and the intermediary 
with the statement of Chicago's position as an over- 
whelming argument in favor of their goods. 

Enormous difficulties had to be overcome, strong 
prejudices had to be broken down and the habit of 
the public to look for an art product as possible only 
on the Atlantic coast had to be turned to a compre- 
hension that as fine pianos could be made in one 
place as in another ; that given the same grade of 
workmen and materials it was but a question of 








brains and perseverance to make an instrument as 
good as others made—others who had heretofore 
complacently monopolized the industry. The end is 
not yet—the supremacy is not fully accomplished, 
but no one who reviews the past year can fail to 
see that time is the only element yet needed to 
make Chicago the piano manufacturing centre of 
the Union. 

In the next issue of THE MusICcAL CourRIER will ap- 
pear a further critical detailed estimate of the pros- 
pects of Chicago for 1897. 











THE $75 BOX. 


> — 


NE of the papers that derives its chief income 
0 from the piano business makes the statement 
that what is now popularly known as the ‘ $75 box” 
will be advanced in price when business improves. 
Doubtless the paper in question makes the statement 
as a lame endeavor to retain some respect from the 
makers of legitimate pianos who advertise in its 
colums and as a weak justification of the lavish praise 
it occasionally bestows upon pianos of the lowest 
possible class. But both efforts are futile, for no 
paper can expect consideration from piano manufac- 
turers when it carries the advertisements of these 
wretched contrivances, and thus does whatever little 
may lie in its power to further the interests of their 
corrupt makers, and no paper can justify this action 
except upon the plea that it is necessary that it 
should resort to every device to get in enough money 
to keep it afloat. 

As for the proposition itself it is ridiculous and op- 
posed to all laws of commerce. 

The whole tendency of the cheap piano is to be- 
come cheaper and more cheap. The moment that a 
50 cent piece is expended on it more than is expended 
now that 50 cents must be added to its selling price, 
and as the competition in this despicable line is be- 
coming more and more intense each maker of these 
vile things tries to undersell his competitor. There 
is no standard upon which a maker may put an im- 
provement in any one particular and say to the pur- 
chaser ‘‘ My piano at $77 is better than So and So's 
at $75,” for that purchaser, being after a cheap box 
and knowing they are all of a kind, wants only the 
cheapest one of them all. It is a case of cheap, 
cheaper, cheapest, and the latter wins. There is no 
such thing in that class as good, better and best, for 
there is no good in them to start with. 

The whole operation is not anew one. The same 
ground has been fought over in England and in Ger- 
many, with the result that one may buy there a so- 
called piano for the equivalent of $50 American 
money, which is the price to which the lowest grade 
boxes in this country will come if the competition 
continues; and each maker, having nothing but price 
to recommend his article, will cut the price to make 
the sale, and then make the article to fit. 

No, there is no chance for the cheap $75 box to be 
raised in price—there is a chance for it to be lowered: 
and the first man who succeeds in doing it will sell 
more goods than the others. The bottom is not yet 
reached, and pianos, or things called pianos, will be 
sold for $67.50, $62.50, $60 and finally $50 before the 
tide turns. When THE MusicaL Courier first con- 
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demned the $75 box there were many who could not 
credit that such a monstrosity existed. Watch now 
and see the $50 uprights—they will be even worse. 








HERE IT 1S! 


As an advertisement, we will sell on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons six fine, new 
upright pianos, regular price $275 (worth $325), for 
$200 each. During forenoons and after Wednesday 
the price will be $275. These instruments are 
exactly as represented and fully guaranteed. 
You can make no mistake by purchasing one. 
THE J. DEWING CO., warerooms second floor, 

Flood Building, Fourth and Market streets 
ERE'’S the prize piano advertisement for 1896! 
It appears in arecent issue of the San Francisco 
Examiner. There are some funny things in the piano 
trade nowadays—funny folks, funny goods and funny 
methods—only there is little humor in the fun. It's 
sad, it’s demoralizing and depressing, and this ‘‘ad.” 
caps the climax. Read it again carefully, and then see 
if you can recall anything just like it in your experi- 
ence. We cannot, and we've seen a whole barrel, or 
perhaps two, of asinine ‘‘ads.” It’s bad enough to 
have pianos that cost $75 wholesale sold for $150 re- 
tail and the price stuck to, and it’s bad enough to 
have prices flopping around, up and down, so you 
never know where you are not at; but when it comes 
to regulating prices by the clock it’s time to draw 
the line. We don’t know what kind of pianos these 
are, and the ‘‘ad.” doesn’t state; but perhaps they 
are so delicate that they fluctuate in value as the day 
breaks and wanes. We would suggest to anyone 
purchasing one of ‘em to watch it carefully for at 
least a few days; for perhaps the cases change from 
walnut to mahogany, or a piano that is seven and 
one-third octaves up to noon may be only seven oc- 

taves after dinner time. 

‘“‘As an advertisement” the notice reads. Pray, 
does the Dewing Company think it a good advertise- 
ment to have it known that it charges more for a 
piano to one person than to another, and that its 
prices are so unstable that there is no telling where 
you stand when you purchase an instrument from 
the house ? Why didn't the company reverse the 
proposition and make the morning hours the time 
for ‘‘ bargains,” so as to induce people to get up early 
mornings? Must a woman who has come down town 
to do her shopping stand around and wait till 12 
o'clock just to save $25 when she has already saved 
$50 in the forenoon by getting a $325 piano for $275? 
And think, too, what might she lose by even an 
afternoon purchase, should the Dewing Company 
decide to keep open evenings during the holidays ! 

The ad. says that the instruments are exactly as 
represented, but are they represented the same at 
11:55 as they are at 12:10? And the ad. says that no 
mistake can be made by buying one of these elastic 
articles ; but suppose a man’s watch is wrong! Any- 
how, wouldn't he make a $25 mistake by buying a 
piano at 11: 30 instead of waiting round the corner 
until the whistle blew ? 

Stuff and nonsense ! 








MEMBER of the Stieff Piano Company, or C. M. 
A Stieff & Co., or whatever the concern is called, 
asks us to state thatthe J. C. D. Stieff whose wife was 
divorced from him in Baltimore recently has no 
connection with the piano firm, which we gladly do. 

al 

HE Staib Piano Action Manufacturing Company 
= has been fortunate enough to secure about 25,- 
000 feet of maple and other lumber which belonged 
to Decker Brothers and which will be used in the 
Staib actions. 

To find such valuable lumber in the market is un- 
usual, as it is well known that Decker Brothers used 
only the choicest that could be purchased and of 
many years’ seasoning. 

oF, 

R. ALBERT G. CONE, who among numerous 
other duties superintends the advertising 
policy of the W. W. Kimball Company, has issued 
some specimen ‘‘ ads.” to Kimball dealers in circular 
form, and he says he ‘‘ will be pleased to receive 
expression of opinion from our agents as to the util- 
ity of these advertisements.” If Mr. Cone would per- 
mit ys we should be glad to make public some of 
these opinions when they reach him, and in the 
meantime we take occasion to put ours on record. 
It is that not only are the advertisements submitted 
useful and effective, but that the Kimball piano is the 
most intelligently advertised piano now before the 


ERE'S hoping that the most you want will be the 
least you'll yet. THE MUSICAL COURIER wishes 
to all its readers a Merry Christmas and believes 
that next year the turkeys will be bigger and the 
mince pies richer. 
oe 
D' JESN’T the ‘‘Golden Rod Piano Company ” strike 
you as a real sweet name fora business firm? 
That's what J. T. Brown, of Portsmouth, Ohio, calls 
his enterprise. And nowthe Sentinel of that town 
tells us that he is going to make ‘‘ orchestrans” right 
in the same building. 
os 
HEN a house calls in its traveling men three 
weeks before Christmas and then runs its 
factory until 10 o’clock every evening in the week, it 
is a sure indication that the house has business to 
burn gas for evenings. This is the condition, with- 
out exaggeration, at Behr Brothers & Co.'s fac- 
tory. 
ow 
R. A. P. ROTH, of Roth & Engelhardt, has been 
showing a model of their new simplified ac- 
tion to the piano manufacturers in this city. It has 
many features differing from the usual upright 
action which will recommend its use. There will 
be both a saving of labor and expense in regulat- 
ing, and in these times of close competition econ- 
omy in every direction is essential. 
o~ 
HE run at the Strich & Zeidler factory is on their 
Style H at present, and this is not surprising, 
for it is one of the most striking and original cases 
that can be found. It is along piano and the scaleis a 
good one, and with the care which the young men ex- 
ercise in preparing it for the dealer it is a very de- 
sirable instrument. Mr. R. A. Widenman is on his 
way home from a three weeks trip. He is expected 
in the city this week. 
<2 
NE of the most cheerful concerns in the piano 
() business in all the world is the A. B. Chase 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio. Every member of the 
company was a red hot McKinley man and his elec- 
tion has given them the assurance to go ahead with 
added energy. They write under date of the 15th: 
‘‘business in the last two or three weeks has shown 
some of its old style activity and the orders entered 
for our new style have shown that they are winners 
wherever they go.” 
o~ 
J. HEPPE & SON, of Philadelphia, own and 
i exploit a patented attachment for pianos which 
they call the ‘‘ Vibraphone.” It is a clever device 
and we have had occasion to speak favorably of it ; 
but are they justified in advertising in the daily papers 
of their unvibraphoned town that ‘‘the Vibraphone 
improves the tone 33 percent. Rather buy a cheap 
piano with it on than the best without it?” Is the 
difference of tone between a cheap piano and the 
best only 33 per cent. ? And is a cheap piano, which 
we suppose means a $75 box, 66 per cent. as good as 
the best? Both Mr. Heppe, Sr., and Mr. Heppe, Jr., 
are too excellent judges of piano tone to believe any 
such thing, and we merely suggest to them in the 
friendliest spirit and for their own good that they 
drop such a ludicrous claim for a contrivance which 
is made and sold by them only. They give other 
Philadelphia dealers an altogether too good a chance 
to make fun of ‘em. 
Saad 


N advertisement has been running through the 
newspapers ail over the country referring to 
any and several pianos, commencing with the catch 
line: 
IT DON’T PAY, 
and continuing that ‘it don’t pay to experiment in 
buying a piano,” advising the prospective customer 
to select the so-and-so piano in order to be cock sure 
that he has the right one, &c. 
It is evidently an ‘‘ ad.” sold by some brain broker 
whosells suggestions to whomsoever will pay for them, 
and it should be noted right here that some of these 
ready made ‘‘ads.” are clever and effective. But 
would five out of six of the men who are running this 
particular specimen say in conversation, ‘‘It do not 
pay to experiment in buying a piano”? Wouldn't 
they be more apt to say ‘It doesn’t pay,” or ‘‘It 
does not”? Abbreviation in advertising is all right 
in its way, but it shouldn’t be in a way that offends 


NEWBY & EVANS. 


on a 

MONG the many letters of encouragement and 
A indorsement that Newby & Evans have received 
of late they prize most highly the one herewith ap- 
pended, coming as it does from a man whose actual 
experience covers a period of over 30 years, and who 
in that time has handled many pianos of many makes, 
and who knows whereof he speaks ; for Mr. Slason is 
admittedly one of the best dealer-judges of pianos. 

In his frank and unsolicited praise Mr. Slason says 
nothing more than THe MusicaL Courter has for 
years repeated regarding the Newby & Evans piano. 
It is truly one of the best instruments on the market 
for the money. Itis full value. It is a safe invest- 
ment. It isa profitable purchase alike for dealer and 
retail buyer, and it is one of those pianos that shows 
what it is, not only when it is fresh from the packing 
case, but after years of constant use. 

Every dealer should by now know of the merits of 
the Newby & Evans, and those who have not had op- 
portunity to see one of their latest styles—or all of 
them, for the matter of that—should communicate 
with the house (East 136th street and Southern Boule- 
vard), ask for catalogues, and open up a correspond- 
ence for the purpose of posting up on what.a really 
remarkable piano can be made for an honest price. 
Mr. Slason’s letter follows: 

M. SLASON, 
Tue GenerAL Music DEALER. 
Oldest Music House in Northern New York 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Messrs. Newby & Evans, New York: 

GENTLEMEN— * * * and allow us to express our 
pleasure with the last piano you sent us, as regards tone, 
action, case and, in fact, the whole instrument in general 
We are daily becoming more thoroughly convinced, if such 
a thing is possible, that the Newby & Evans piano is far 
superior to anything on the market for the money. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) M. SLASON. 








Sohmer’s Xmas. 


HERE are four men in the New York trade who 
will eat a Christmas dinner on Friday next with the 
knowledge that they have earned a day off by hard work 
and have made some money in 1896—a something which 
not everyone can truthfully say. They are Messrs. Sohmer, 
Reichmann, Kuder and Fahr, a quartet hard to equal and 
almost impossible to beat when it comes to making and 
marketing pianos. 

Mr. Sohmer himself had the good fortune to spend a 
greater portion of the dull summer months in European 
travel, so when he returned to take up the lines again he 
was able to infuse new hope and courage, and his associ- 
ates and all hands set to work to prepare for the fall and 
winter campaign. The Sohmer is, as of course everyone 
knows, sold all over the country by representative dealers, 
but it is in their New York retail business that the great 
strength of the company has lain this season. 

Messrs. Reichman and Fahr have long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being two of the best retail salesmen, while Mr. 
Kuder looks after the factory interests and Mr. Sohmer has 
a care for every department, being besides one of the best 
floor men in New York. For years they have all labored 
to build up a following in and around the metropolis, and a 
visit to the Sohmer warerooms around the holidays means 
4 call at one of the most prosperous establishments in the 
city 
They run a great variety of styles, have always an 
abundant stock on hand (and in good order), and every 
customer means a friend, for he is sure to get exactly what 
he bargains for—a piano well worth what he pays for it 
When the year is ended Sohmer & Co. will have com- 
pleted one of the most successful periods in their existence 








Notice. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER publishes in its first 

issue each year (which falls in 1897 on Wednesday, 
January 6) a list of the dates of annual meetings of corpora- 
tions in the music trades. The secretaries of the various 
companies are again respectfully requested to inform us of 
the date of their next meeting, the information to reach 
this office not later than Monday, January 4, 1897. 








Philip Werlein, Limited. 

HILIP WERLEIN, Philip Werlein, Jr., Beverly 
b B. Parham, William J. Vorges and Edwin T. Mer- 
rick, Jr., have incorporated the Philip Werlein, Company, 
Limited, at New Orleans, with a capita] stock of $100,000. 
Philip Werlein, president ; Philip Werlein, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent ; B. B. Parham, secretary and treasurer. 








Burton Vance, assignee of the J. P. Simmons Company 
and J. P. Simmons & Co., announces that all of their assets 








public. Let’ssee what the others say. 


one’s recollections of grammar. 





| will be sold at auction on Wednesday, December 28. 
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N this issue we reproduce and group a series of 
| hand painted panels on Steinway grand pianos 
in artistic cases. Our readers, in studying these de- 
signs, will find that they belong toa high order of 
decorative art, such only as is compatible with an 
artistic product like the Steinway piano itself. These 
artistic pianos made by Steinway & Sons—not only 
artistic in so far asthe piano Zer se is concerned, but 
also in the matter of the cases—are not merely inci- 
dental, but belong to the regular output of the fac- 
tory, where an artistic case department is in com- 
plete running order. 

There are constantly in stock at the Steinway ware- 
rooms large numbers of artistic upright and grand 
pianos in all styles and characters of the architec- 
tural and decorative arts. These instruments are en- 
tirely aside from the special orders placed to con- 
form with special drawing room or music room deco- 
rations; they constitute a separate line of artistic 
cases from which the regular custorn can select, just 
as selections are usually made from the various fancy 
woods in stock. 

It is worth while to investigate these features of 
modern artistic piano case building. We have al- 
ways maintained that the latitude in the piano case, 
which is usually an unattractive feature of a drawing 
room, could be found in the direction of decoration, 
particularly if it follows artistic lines and rules. 
Steinway & Sons are giving evidence of what can be 
accomplished in this direction, and our reproduction 
on another page gives some idea of the scope this 
field offers. 


SOME THOUCHTS ON ADVER- 
TISING. 


———_ e--- 








PART of a newspaper man’s creed is that adver- 
A tising is the life of business and oftentimes 
the business of his life. Even young men who like to 
be referred to as ‘‘ journalists ” believe in the princi- 
ple, as do some older men who refer to themselves as 
‘* journalists.” 

Amos J. Cummings once said that the difference 
between a ‘‘newspaper man” and a “‘ journalist” was 
that the ‘‘ newspaper men” were generally called upon 
to pay the ‘‘journalist’s” funeral expenses, but 
that’s neither here nor there in this story. 

Like any of the other essential principles that 
underlie success in business the advertising of a con- 
cern will be seen to present innumerable points and 
problems when one comes to look below the surface 
of the general rule that it is right and profitable and 
necessary to advertise. There are the questions of 
how and the questions of where and the questions of 
when, and while all of them are important issued 
collectively, and each is in itself worthy of especial 
study, the first two—the how and the where of adver- 
tising—are overmatched by the major question 
when ? 

‘* Advertise all the time” is a good maxim, but it’s 
no better than ‘‘advertise anyhow” or ‘‘ advertise 
everywhere.” Just as there are proper methods and 
proper mediums so there are proper times, and one 
of these proper times is when you have money to pay 
for it. It’s a right thing to advertise when business 
is poor to make it good, it’s a right thing to advertise 
when business is good to make it better, but there 
is a limit both ways. Oftentimes it’s wise to stop 
for a while and see the result of what you have 
done. Any newspaper man who has confidence in 
his paper's ability to actually produce results will 
dare to tell you that. And it’s not a bad idea to cut 
down the advertising expenses along with your other 
expenses when in your judgment no effort on your 
part will bring you business, or when such business 
as you might get is, for reasons that are your per- 
sonal affair, distasteful or unprofitable to you. If a 
man may decide that it will not pay to have his trav- 
eler make the usual trip which under normal con- 
ditions would be called for, if a man may decide that 
it is useless for him to issue a new catalogue or get 
up new styles, why may not this man with an equal 
show of good judgment and sound business sense de- 
cide that it will not pay him for the time being to 
advertise ? 

If it be true that a man who does not advertise 





does no business the contra proposition holds—that 
a man who does no business does not advertise. Ad- 
vertising—the proclamation of your affairs, the pub- 
lication of your claims—is a sign of prosperity ; and 
if you haven't anything to proclaim, if you haven't 
anything to offer the public or any separated section 
of the public, it is as much folly to advertise as it is 
to send your traveler on a general trip without a 
definite object or to paint the inside of your back- 
yard fence into a gilt letter sign. 

Those concerns in the piano business that have 
kept up their advertising inthe year 1896 are the 
prosperous concerns, and their prosperity stands out 
the more clearly because it has for a background the 
stagnation of the concerns that have not seen fit to | 
keep before the public—either because they had no 
confidence in the business prospects or no confidence 
in their ability or their goods to win business or be- | 
cause from motives of economy they thought best to | 
remain in the background until brighter prospects 
The prosperous houses have adver- | 


| 
| 





shone ahead. 
tised because they were prosperous, and they have 
been prosperous because they advertised, which is a 


nice, comfortable conciusion. 

There are but a limited number of lines of business | 
wherein advertising, in its general sense and in its 
specific application, plays so important a part as in 
the piano and organ business—that is, the lines in 
which the name of an individual, a concern or a trade 
mark affects so largely the sale value of the article. 
And the piano business is different from most these | 
to which it is like in one respect in that the ar- 
ticle comes up for the criticism of a miscellaneous 
public, as when a piano is played in concert, and be- | 
cause much of its value attaches to the good graces 
of professional users of it, as the piano teachers. | 
There are men in the piano business who have made 
a study of the subject—there are some who are fairly | 
masters of the problem—and the large bulk of piano 
makers, for we are speaking now of the manufac- | 
turers, are pretty well posted on this science of how, | 
when and where to publish their business. Some of 
these have withdrawn from the field during the last 
year, some before that time, and others have dropped 
back for the last six months, but with the return of 
those long, long delayed good times all the piano | 
manufacturers will advertise again. So sure as the | 
sun goes up and the sun goes down that span of day 
in which one man has had his name before the public | 
and another has not measures one point to the good of 
the first man, not the laggards, who for reason of 
caution, fear or their inability will come to the sur- 
face when they feel new strength, and just as we 
see each name added to the list of actives we shall 
know that there is a return of money, ambition and a 
determination to succeed. 


ER AUCTION. 


oe . 


THE WEB 


HE auction of the various Weber and other pianos 
in the retail warerooms began on Monday last 
and was not concluded up to the time of closing our 
last forms. So far as the sale had progressed the 
prices were unusually high and a large proportion of 
the new stock was bought in by representatives of 
the new Weber-Wheelock Company. 
Up to 12 noon Tuesday the amount realized ex- | 
ceeded $34,000. 








Blasius Piano Company’s Annual 
Meeting. 
HE annual meeting of the Blasius Piano Com- 
pany, of Woodbury, N. J., was held December 21 
and resulted as follows as to the election of officers for 1897: 
Oscar Blasius, president ;] Leon Blasius, vice-president 
and treasurer; P. F. Rice, secretary. 
A prosperous year was reported. 


| tion of Estey & Saxe. 


failure. 


| about 
Hollingshead, Stults & Woodward, of Baltimore. 





OBITUARY. 











Geo. G. Saxe. 

ESTERDAY morning (Tuesday), December 22, 
while on his way from his residence at Madison, 
N. J., to his New York office, No. 5 East Fourteenth street, 
Geo. G. Saxe, of the firm of Estey & Saxe, dropped dead. 
The information reaches us too late for particulars other 
than that Mr. Saxe was born at Highgate, Vt., on August 
11, 1822, and was therefore in his 75th year. Two sons— 
one of whom, Herbert K. Saxe, is interested in the firm of 
Estey & Saxe—and a daughter, as well as his widow, survive 
him. Mr. Saxe was identified with the Estey interests 
under the firm name of Saxe & Robertson before the forma- 
Further particulars will be pub- 

lished in our next issue. 





Henry Edward Hillstrom. 
Henry Edward Hillstrom, son of C. O. Hillstrom, of 
Chesterton, Ind., was killed in a railway accident on De- 


| cember 16, and the news of his death is supposed to have 


precipitated the demise of his father the next day, as re- 
corded in this column. 


Geo. W. Briggs. 

Geo. W. Briggs, of Boston, Mass., and residing at 186 
Hyde Park, committed suicide by poison on December 11. 
Mr. Briggs was formerly in the piano business, but of late 
had been an insurance broker. He was fifty-three years of 


age. Business troubless were the cause of his insane ac- 


tion. 


William Coleman. 


William Coleman, the music store salesman, of Rome, 
Ga., who was shot by Frank Evans during a quarrel on 


December 12, died of his wounds December 17. He was 


| 28 years of age. 


Cc. O. Hillstrom. 
Cc. O. Hillstrom, Chesterton, Ind., and the head of the 
house of C. O. Hillstrom & Co., died Thursday, December 
17. 


munity, and had built up a good business. 


Mr. Hillstrom was aman much respected in his com- 





Geo. S. Putnam. 
Geo. S. Putnam died on the 15th inst. at his home in 
Charlestown, Mass. Mr. Putnam was one of the oldest men 


| in the trade, having entered S. R. Leland’s employ in 


Worcester, Mass., in 1835. In 1861 he became the man- 
ager of the then new house of John C. Haynes & Co., and 
held that position for many years. 

Mr. Putnam was seventy-nine years of age. 


Carl L. Simon. 


Carl L. Simon, of Ottawa, Ill., the oldest dealer in that 





city, dropped dead in his store on December 12 from heart 
Mr. Simon was fifty-two years of age 





Sarah Bruno. 
Sarah, wife of Chas. Bruno, Jr., died at her home 
Brooklyn on December 18. 


in 


C. G. Woodward Fails. 

N announcement was received in this city on 
A Monday of the assignment of C. G. Woodward, who 
two weeks ago succeeded to the business of 

The piano manufacturers interested are Sohmer & Co, 
Brown & Simpson, Needham Piano and Organ Company 
and Mathushek & Sons. 

The assignment was made to Mr. Abram Sharp, trus- 
The bond is for $15,000, indicating assets of one-half 
Dull business and a tight money market 


tee. 
that amount. 
caused the failure. 








HE month of December is proving unprecedented 
in the sale of Autoharps. The demand for them 
comes from every direction. An Autoharp is an 


| ideal Christmas present. 








PACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINWATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER AND POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 

THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HEWAT “CET, CHICAGO. 





Jue 4 


~ - 
i) DIANA Ls SHU bs Spe nee 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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REDUCED REPRODUCTIONS OF HAND-PAINTED PANELS ON THE LATEST ARTISTIC 
STEINWAY GRAND PIANOS. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
THE EVERETT PIANO. 
A. M. WRICHT. 


_ > — 


HE illustration on this page exhibits a front ele- 
vation and partial side view of the new building 
now about to be finished, Nos. 141 and 143 Fifth 
avenue, near Twenty-first street, this city, to be oc- 
cupied by the John Church Company soon after New 
Year's. It is a ten story and basement building, 50 
feet front by 100 feet in depth, and the illustration 
discloses the character of the structure, which is one 
of the handsomest on the attractive avenue. 

Its chief and leading space will be filled with 
Everett pianos—grand and upright—in a great vari- 
ety of styles and cases. One floor is designated for 
harboring the publications of the John Church Com- 
pany, which have been handled for the past ten 
years at No. 13 East Sixteenth street. This sepa- 
rate department will continue under the management 
of Mr. A. F. Adams. 

The management of the New York Everett house 
will be under the guidance of Mr. A. M. Wright, for 
years past president of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, Chicago. The former accountant in Chi- 
cago, Mr. H. A. Moodie, will be Mr. Wright's confi- 
dential assistant. Mr. George J. Dowling will repre- 
sent the Everett piano on the road in this Eastern 
circuit, and the retail department will be in charge of 
Mr. Emile Levy, for many years in the same capacity 
at the Weber warerooms. 

Mr. Wright is unquestionably one of the leading 
piano men of the younger generation. He has the 
experience, the knowledge, the ambition and the en- 
thusiasm of the period; he is not handicapped with 
prejudices and a too intense veneration for the tradi- 
tions of the trade ; he has the energy of the Western 
man combined with a degree of conservatism that 
characterizes the methods of the East, which com- 
bination signifies safety. Under his management 
this venture of the great Cincinnati institution is 
undoubtedly destined to become one of the future 
successes of the New York and Eastern piano trade. 








TO A NERVOUS DEALER. 





MONG several criticisms on an editorial which 
A appeared in our last issue treating of the loose 
methods pursued by some dealers in the handling of 
their instalment papers is one from a dealer who be- 
wails the publication of such an article in THE MusI- 
CAL CouRIER, as, in his opinion, it is calculated to cast 
discredit upon the entire body of dealev:, whereas 
the practice spoken of exists among but few. It is 
perfectly apparent that the writer of this protest, 
who is a man above reproach in his business deal- 
ings, does not appreciate the extent to which instal- 
ment paper has been hypothecated and what pro- 
portion of it remains hypothecated even though it 
has been actually cancelled by full payments, com- 
promise or the return of the instrument. Since the 
writing of that editorial, which was captioned ‘‘ Some 
Plain Truths About Instalment Paper,” it has de- 
veloped that not only are the ‘plain truths” there 
stated truths indeed, but it seems that the half has 
not been said, for not only have some dealers dealt 
as in the instances there given but, surprising though 
it may be, there is discoverable a considerable 
amount of discounted notes, hypothecated loans, &c., 
the names to which are pure fiction, while the goods 
they represent are either not in existence or else 
were sold and given title to long ago. 

When a man will sell a piano on the instalment 
pian and raise money on the written obligation of the 
customer to pay, will then take the piano back and 
leave the papers as security for the money he has 
raised, it is but a step for him to again sell the in- 
struments and hypothecate the second set, and it is 
but a step beyond that to fill out leases and notes 
with a false name for an instrument that never ex- 
isted and to use these papers or their proceeds to 
cover the crime that commenced with the first dis- 
honest step. It is but arepetition of such actions the 
world over, and in all cases when a seemingly harm- 
less temptation is yielded to. It is the experience of 
office boys who pilfer stamps, of bank cashiers who 
“borrow” millions—each move following the first 
false one takes the unfortunate one farther from the 

















possibility of squaring himself, until finally there 
come exposure and ruin. 

These conditions exist in the piano business. We 
know that they do; every well posted piano manu- 
facturer, every conscientious traveling man, knows 
that they do, and surely the operator of this per- 
nicious method knows of his own misdeeds. There 
is no further use in trying to keep the mattet hushed 
up ; it were better that those who have not yet fallen 
into the habit should be warned in time that their 
first venture will surely lead to detection, and, too, to 
warn them that when once the practiceshas been 





commenced there is no possible way out of the en- 
tanglement other than by a loss of money, of good 
name, and in most cases of the entire business, which 
it may have taken years to build up. 

Our friend need have no worry about the great 
bulk of dealers—they will not be classed under the 
head of dishonest practitioners—for those chiefly 
interested have had full opportunity in the stringent 
times of the year now happily ending to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, and the well informed 
manufacturer and his chief lieutenant, the well in- 
formed traveler, know the good men and the bad. 
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NEW GRAND ACTION. 





Ee some little time it has been known that Herrburger-Schwander & Son, of Paris, the renowned 
piano action makers, have been giving their attention to a new grand action which would have distinctive features, 
and which would beyond question prove an improvement over any grand action inthe market. Mr. Joseph Herrburger 
is the patentee and Wm. Tonk & Brother, of 26 Warren street, this city, are the representatives of the Herrburger- 
Schwander actions in this country. The patents were granted in the latter part of November, and this improved 
action is now ready for piano makers. Mr. Herrburger’s claims are these 
1. The combination of a rider with an outwardly bulged repeating lever pivotally connected to said rider 


2. The combination of a rider with an outwardly bulged and slotted repeating lever, and with a 


screw that extends through said lever. 


regulating 


8. The combination of a rider with a post projecting upwardly therefrom, a screw engaging said post, and an 


outwardly bulged repeating lever engaged by the screw. 


The combination of a jack and rider withan outwardly bulged repeating lever pivoted to the rider, and 
with a bent spring engaging the repeating lever and the jack. 
5. The combination of a jack and rider with an outwardly bulged repeating lever, a regulating screw engag- 
ing said lever, and a spring engaging both said lever and the jack. 
The above technical explanation will be appreciated by all mechanical experts interested in piano construction, 
as showing various novel features, which have for their object the eliminating of friction between the repeating lever 
and the hammer butt regulating screw, also to provide a guide for the repeating lever, and to obtain a superior 


spring action for such lever and the jack. 


The touch of a grand action is its most essential requisite; a pianist obtains the most satisfying results from a 


sympathetic action, and obtains nothing from an action which is stiff and not susceptible of delicate regulating. 
In the action of the Herrburger-Schwander make, both grand and upright, the grade of material used and 


workmanship employed have produced a mechanical whole which has no superior. They have 
position at the top, and have been able to maintain that position from the constant attention of a 


always occupied a 
scholarly mechanic, 


Mr. Herrburger. This present improvement in grand actions is important to all musicians as affording them some- 
thing from which they can better demonstrate their ability as piano players, and with a diminution of the usual 
exertion for those portions which in the general run of grand actions are necessarily closely united and work with 
more or less friction. In this improved action they are operated upon anti-friction principles, and in consequence the 
resistance has been reduced to a minimum and a light, sympathetic touch is the result. 

Messrs. Wm. Tonk & Brother have for many years represented Herrburger-Schwander & Son in this country, and 
with great satisfaction. Their goods are becoming better known each year among the manufacturers who appreciate 


a high grade article. 


The model of the new grand action is now ready for inspection at the salesroom of Messrs. Tonk & Brother. 





In Town, 
MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 

A York the past two weeks and among those who called 
at the office of Tuk Musicat Courter were 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

L. A. Bertolette, Robelen & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

N. L. Gebhart, A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

L. E. Thayer, Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Wm. P. Wood, Wood Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass. 

M. J. Vossler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

P. M. Chamberlin, Chester, N. J. 

W. H. Keller, Easton, Pa. 

H. Lowell Mason, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

C. J. Schneider, Americus, Ga. 

R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

Jos. B. Mann, Mann & Eccles, Providence, R. I. 

J. J. Pole, Geneva, N. Y. 

Geo. C., Royce, Whaley, Royce & Co., Toronto, Canada, 

C. C. Durgin, B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

M. Daniels, Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. J. Mason, Jr., Mason & Risch Vocalion Company, 
Limited, Worcester, Mass. 

F, F. Kramer, Allentown, Pa. . 

D. L. De Pass, Quebec, Canada. 

J. L. Flanery, Springfield, Ohio. 

E. C. Burkham, E. C. Burkham & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. W. Hangen, Reading, Pa. 

John C. Haynes, Boston, Mass. 

Geo. Blumner, Geo. P. Bent, Chicago, III. 

J. G. Ramsdell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F, J. Woodbury, Jewett Piano Company, Leominster, 
Mass. 

M. Marks, Everett Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

Geo. A. Dowling, Everett Piano Company, New York. 

C. A. Hyde, Norris & Hyde, Boston, Mass. 





F. E. Wilson, Tonawanda, Pa 

Levi M. Pierce, Springfield, Mass. 

R. O. Burgers, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, 
N.Y 

De Volney Everett, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Baird, McCammon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 

F, A. Couzelman, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Clarence Wulsin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. E. Howe, Taylor's Music House, Springfield, Mass. 

Otto Trefz, Lester Piano Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. F. Bauzenberger, Lester Piano Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

F’. Edwards, Springfield, Mass. 

Geo. L. Dodd, Monmouth, Me. 


Current Chat and Changes. 


W. A. Leyne, Green City, Mo., is a new dealer. 
** * 





Cady Brothers, Quincy, Ill., have been succeeded by 
C. H. Cady & Son. 
** * 
Chase & Beebe, Syracuse, N. Y., have dissolved. 
*n * 

W. T. Maxfield, Providence, R. I., has been attached for 
a bill of $100. 

*s # 

The Metzerott Music Company, Washington, D. C., has 
abandoned sheet music, confining itself to pianos and 
organs, 

er * 

The F. M. Luptons Publishing Company has a judg- 
ment dated December 8, of $226 against the Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Company. 

* *# # 

George V. Leicester, the president of the Leicester Piano 
Company, upon a bill filed by him, was on December 9 ap- 
pointed receiver of the Leicester Piano Company, of 
Michigan, which has its principal office and factory in 





Baltimore, at 210 South Patterson.Park avenue. The 

bond was fixed at $2,500. Mr. Leicester is the principal 

creditor, the entire indebtedness amounting to $600 only. 
*e? 

The new warerooms, and the new music hall to be used 
in conjunction therewith, which the M. Steinert & Sons 
Company have been building for along time in Boston 
were formally opened to the public last week. An admis- 
sion price was charged for entrance to the hall. 


‘2 * 


Russell G. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y., a tuner and salesman 
working for Thos. W. Davis, has been held for the grand 
jury on a charge of grand larceny in the second degree 
He 1s alleged to have appropriated $75 which he had col- 
lected 

*7? 
C. E. Delno is the new dealer at 816 Congress street, 


Austin, Tex. 
*?e 


Mr. Widdup, of Providence, R. I., who was arrested on 
complaint of McCoy, who said that Widdup pointed a gun 
at McCoy, has been discharged. 

*e# 

Two real estate mortgages of $2,000 and $500, respec- 

tively, have been filed against R. D. Gardner, Adams, 


Mass. see 
H. H. Kent & Brother is the new concern in the Opera 
House Block in Binghamton, N. Y. 
» + . 
G. Spielman & Co., 550 East 157th street, New York, is 
the latest piano manufacturing concern 


ee% 
]. T. Elliott, Sullivan, IIl., is in trouble, his store having 
been seized by the sheriff. 
* * . 
A. G. Beattie, Columbia, Pa., is about to move into 


larger quarters. 





fFOUNDED IN 1872, 


CARL FISCHER, 


Nos. 6 & 8 Fourth Avenne, New York City N.Y. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER AND 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





SOLE AGENT for BESSON & CO.’S (London, Eng.) 
Celebrated Prototype Band In- 
struments. The New Chicago Bore are the easiest 
blowing and best toned band instruments made, and their new 
com position valves have no equal in lightness of manipulation 
SPECIAL AGENT for EVETTE & SCHAEFFER'S 
(Paris) worl renowned Buffet 
Reed Instruments. 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN'S (Berlin) Boehm System 
of Fiutes and Piccolos. 
COLLIN-MEZIN’S (Paris) Modero Stradivarius 
Violins, Violas and Viocloacellos. 
KARL MAVER'S (Vienna) Conservatory Reeds 


for all instruments 


ofthe C. FISCHER Syat 
SOLE PROPRIETOR fire ree. the wth 
Clarinet of the Age. 
Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band tIostrumente, 


which are unequaled in quality and 


AGEN for the celebrated Edition Peters, Leipsic. Also a full 
line of the following Editions: Littolff, André, Cotta, 
Kistner, Schlessinger, A. E. Fischer, Ricordi, Durand & fils, 
Richault, Lafleur & Son and others of note, with an up-to-date 


price 


stock of foreign and domestic publications 
MANUFACTURER of Guitars, Banjos, Mando- 
lines, Violine and other instru 
ments of the highest standard 
DEALER in Violins, Violas, Violoncellos and 
Double Basses of all renowned makes. Gold 
and silver trimmed bows and all accessories for stringed 
instruments of the highest grade 


DIRECT IMPORTER «.."5 "53, "oman, Pate 
fo ches 1 Band Music, both 
HEADQUARTER Sam a deine ~eneea he ne 


published under the sun 
PUBLISHER of THE METRONOME, a monthly maga 
zine devoted to the interests of professional 
and amateur musicians, bands and orchestras. It is one of 
the greatest advertising mediums and foremost musical 
journals in America. Subscription price, $1.00 per year 


Catalogues and Price Lists Free upon application. 
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No. 5. 





CLEAN cut, convincing ad., right to the point, 
A short and well displayed, is this of S. R. Leland 
& Son, from the Milford, Mass., Gazette. Such an 
ings results; else there's no use in advertising : 


br 


ad. 








ESTABLISHED 
1839. 


DO YOU 
THINK OF 
BUYING A 


PIANO ? 


If so, you cannot make $25 or 
$50 or even $r1oo as easily as by 
buying of us, 


Our prices are the lowest. We know 
it and can prove it to you. Why 
shouldn’t they be the lowest? We 
handle more PIANOS than a number 
of other houses handle together. We 
handle only PIANOS of high reputa- 
tion. We SELL on small margin and 
consequently our Sales are increased, 
obliging us to buy more: and, in buy- 
ing in the quantities we do, we get a 
better figure than a small house that 
only gets two or three pianos per 
month. 

Our 57 years’ experietice is at your 
command. Call and let’s talk PIANO, 
or send for Catalogue. 


We Sell on Easy Terms or Rent. 
MIAN 
446 Main St., Worcester. 


S. R. LELAND & SON. 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 











—_— aa 


This is a bad ad. and a poor one from the Burling. | 
ton, Vt., Mews. Poor in construction and bad in its 
purpose. No piano that could be sold for $10 is 
good enough for children commencing nor for any 
other purpose than its use as junk and fire wood. 
No piano that’s worth only #10 to-day can be worth 
#10 three years hence except for the same purposes. 
The top line is apparently a misprint, but the display 
is intended to attract attention, which will surely be 
to the bad for Mr. Bailey’s business. What he should 
do with these boxes is to sell the metal parts to be | 


to melt the snow in his back yard. 
pianos are out of the way the better. 
shouldn't admit that he has ‘em in his store. 





FVIE 


$10.00 EACH. 


Will take them in exchange fur a new 
one any time within three years and allow 
price paid. 

These will 
mencing. 


answer for children com- 








BAILEYS 








MUSIC ROOMS. 


| 
5 
5 
} Y. M. C. 4, BUILDING, BUELINGTON, V1. 
S nw 
Alden & Detweiler, of Waukeyan, II1., send the ap- 
pended ad. as a sample of their originality and ask 
for a criticism of it. Itis good. But the custom of 
advertising prices asked and prices taken is so uni- 
versal that we would suggest that the figures be set 
in larger type to call particular attention to the point 
made ; otherwise a careless reader—and most read- 
ers of ads. are careless—will miss it. Let the ad. be 
reset so that the quotations read : 
A $350 Hallet & Davis for $350 
A $300 Story & Clark for $300 
and it will be a striking, convincing ad., embodying 
a good principle. Here is the ad., which appeared 
in the Waukegan Herald: 








— 


Pianos! Pianos! Pianos! 


OUR METHOD OF DOING BUSINESS IS 


( TO SELI 


A $350 Hallet & Davis for.... $350 


A 300 Story & Clark for...... 300 
A 275 Ellington for.......... 275 
And a $250 Stoddard for...... 250 








No other dealer can do any better than 
the above, but there who will 
make you think they are giving you a $350 
piano for $250! We know all about pianos 
and are going to be honest about it. 


are some 


ALDEN & DETWEILER. 


224 N. Genesee St. *' Sign of the Fiddle.’’ 


PL LL LL Lh 





melted up into sash weights and use the rest of ‘em 
The sooner such | ad. for square pianos is really worthy of comment. 
Mr. Bailey | This one appears in the Washington, D. C., Sar, and 


An advertisement /or pianos is a novelty, and an 


undoubtedly is continued by Mr. W. P. Van Wickle, 
| who by the way is one of the most skillful advertisers 
}in the trade. The ad. shows that there is stilla 
| market for squares in the South, and this notice may 








be sure to bring Mr. Van Wickle answers from 
dealers who have squares to sell : 
* * * * —for our country trade. Will pay 
* * * * cash or take square at full appraised 
*¢ ¢ © valos as pears payment on new 
** * * upright. If you have a square to 
* * * * sell send your address and descrip- 
* * * * tion of instrument at once, and our 
* * * * representative will call 
Bradbury Factory Ware Rooms, 
| 1225 Pa. Ave. 








AN INTERESTING DECISION. 


— — — 


HE £vening Post of December 9 said: 

A recent decision by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York is of great importance to 
those who sell goods on the agreement that the title shall 
vest in the vendor until the purchase price is paid in ful! 
The case passed upon involved the possession of an eleva- 
tor sold by a Rochester firm to an Adirondack hotel pro 
xrietor, on a written contract that the title should remain 
in the firm’s name until the elevator had been paid for 
The contract was not filed, and subsequently, when the 
hotel proprietor became bankrupt, the hotel and contents, 
including the elevator, were sold under foreclosure. The 
purchaser of the elevator refused to surrender it, on the 
ground that the contract of the Rochester firm with the 
hotel proprietor was a conditional bill of sale, and of no 
effect against the chattel mortgage because it had not been 
filed. A referee also held this view, but the court decides 
that an agreement to manufacture personal property does 
not require filing, and that the chattel mortgages in ques- 
| tion were not a lien on the property. 
| The point raised and here decided is not a new 
|one. Through the efforts of this paper the necessity 
| of filing chattel mortgages on pianos sold condition- 
| ally was nullified by act of Legislature, but it is well 
| to paste this in your scrap book for reference in case 
| of a similar complication in one of your instalment 





} accounts. 





| 
| 


‘U 


bill which recently passed the House after having 
come from the Senate and soon to goto the Presi- 
Those interested in 


NDER the caption ‘Drastic Copyright Law 


Passed '"" we published last week a report of the 


dent for his signature or veto. 
the subject will find further comment on the matter 
| in the music department of this issue. 














PIANOS. 





- ORGANS. 





The Orchestral Attachment and 





The Most Modern and Salable 








Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 













MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BHIN 





COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STBEET, 


Reed Organs now on the 


market. 
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EXAMINE IT. 


IT IS THE PIANO. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, + 
226 Wabash Avenue, December 19, 1896, } 


HERE is some Christmas trade, though not as 
much as was anticipated. Some of the stores have 
been keeping open evenings, and by mutual agreement all 
will remain open evenings the coming week. Some at- 
tractive new styles of cases are being exhibited by many 
of the dealers, the most pronounced changes in cases be- 
ing the rolling fallboard and the full swing front, with 
the half circle, and carved designs, some manufacturers 
carrying the style so far as to make the bottom board 
correspond with the top, except as to the carving. It 
would not do to discriminate between so many makers, 
but ‘without mentioning names there are one or two 
makers in Chicago of moderate priced pianos who are 
keeping pace with the latest demands, and there is one 
maker of high grade instruments who must feel the 
effects of the determination to produce only the very best 
in design, workmanship, material, tone and action. 
There is still room at the top, and there are still buyers 
who will have only such an instrument as has just been 
described, and who are willing to pay for it. 

There has been no determination of the question as to 
where the Estey & Camp house will be located in the 
future. It has been stated by one irresponsible person 
that the old armory on Jackson street had been secured, 
but up to the present time such a statement is not true, 
and from the present outlook it is not likely to be. There 
are several stores available, not the least suitable being 
the Shoninger Building, at 267 and 269 Wabash avenue. 
It is a very desirable location, and with a revival of trade 
will be still more desirable. It has also the necessary 
floor space and shipping facilities. 

There is a good story going the rounds in relation toa 
certain large manufacturing concern on the North Side 
that recently opened a retail wareroorn. One of the out- 
side salesmen got information that a certain church was 
in the market for a piano, and in the course of events was 
brought in contract with the committee, which it seems 
consisted of thirteen Chicago business men, not one of 
whom had ever heard of the piano in question, which is a 
good commentary on the lack of advertising methods of 
the house. It is just possible that some of the profits 
made in former years would have been well expended in 
a judicious course of advertising, if there is any desire to 
continue in business. 

Mr. H. D. Cable has been in the South for a week or 
more, and returned to-day. 

Steger & Co. is one Western concern that means to take 
a commanding position in the future, if it has made no 





pretense of doing so in the past. Right on the heels of 
having placed itself in the most favorable condition for 
producing goods, it also, in place of retrenching, as the 
situation would seem to warrant, puts on more men to sell 
its product in both branches of the trade, two good men 
from the Shoninger establishment, Mr. Broderick for 
wholesale, and Mr. Horner for retail work, and now we 
have to announce the securing of the valuable services of 
Mr. J. O. Nelson, who has been for so many years con- 
nected with the Mason & Hamlin Company’s branch in 
this city. All these changes have been made without dis- 
turbing any of the old employés. To contemplate these 
changes would lead one to suppose that Mr. Steger was 
not aware that times were not auspicious, but this does 
not follow at all. Mr. Steger knows what he is about, as 
his former success proves, and he is ably assisted by his 
oldest son, Mr. Chris. Steger, and one would have to go 
a long way to find this young man’s equal for business 
aptitude or for a clear conception as to the business out- 
look; indeed, there are many older members of the trade 
who could learn from him, young as he is. 

There are but two business failures to recount this 
week, though one should not be called a failure. Mr. Ike 
Cohen, of Paducah, Ky., is reported to have made an as- 
signment, and Mr. J. C. Tarvestad, of Decorah, Ia., has 
given a chattel mortgage for $1,100 to a bank. Mr, 
Tarvestad is continuing business. 

Mr. Frank King was in town recently, cocked and 
primed as usual with all kinds of information, both as to 
business and professional topics connected with music. 

Mr. Adam Schaaf has signed contracts for a building 
to be constructed on the property he recently acquired at 
the corner of Union street and West Madison street. It 
will cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Mr. George P. Bent is on a trip South, in which he pro- 
poses to combine rest and business, but mostly rest. 

C. B. Clemmons & Co., the West Side people, are now 
producing a small grand, something between a baby and 
parlor size. As their uprights are good, we may expect 
the same merit in the new grand. ‘This house only does 
a retail trade. 

Mr. Henry Lowell Mason was in the city the fore part 
of the week. There was no othér significance to the visit 
other than to arrange the annual meetings of the St. Louis 
and Chicago houses to occur at the same time. 

The Manufacturers Piano Company is again a de facto 
concern, having this week procured the discharge of the 
receiver. Mr. Louis Dederick will undoubtedly be the man- 
ager, at least, if not the president, and he deserves either 
position. He is still in the East, and therefore no details 
can be secured as to the future movements of the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company. 

Mr. J. O. Astenius, one of our oldest and best tuners, 
who makes a specialty of tuning pipe organs, has just 
invented, or rather discovered, a method of improving and 
softening the tone of the reed, and this applies to both 
reed and pipe organs. It isa very simple thing, and will 
be patented in other countries besides this. We hear that 
he has already been offered $100,000 for the control of the 
patent, but whether this is so or not it appeals to one’s 
common sense at once as 1 very happy discovery. 

Mr. A. H. Rintelman has taken rooms in the Hallet & 
Davis Building, and will represent the Malcolm Love 
piano. He has already a stock of pianoson hand. Mr. 





Rintelman ought now to have had enough experience to 








make at least a qualified success of this new effort of his, 
and it is to be hoped he will. 

A new piano case just introduced by the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company is certainly all that can be asked 
for by their customers. It has a rolling fall, a full swing 
front of modern design, and every bit of carving is hand 
work. Some of our Chicago makers have been using 
stucco molding, and have been bidly left on it. Smith & 
Barnes know too much to permit themselves to be fooled 
with such trash, and it is a great pity any Chicago manu- 
facturer should. 

Lyon & Healy have taken one of their large show win- 
dows to illustrate an ideal music_ room. Almost every 
instrument is represented. It is most happily conceived 
and carried out. 

The Hallet & Davis Company has already paid its first 
instalment, anticipating it by nearly two months. This 
included interest up to the day the check was received by 
the creditor. 

Mr. A. A, Fisher has been in town from Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. E. S. Conway is not expected home from his Pacific 
Coast trip until about Christmas. Mr. C. B. Detrick, rep- 
resenting the Mason & Hamlin Company, has just re- 
turned from California, and reports fair success at the 
various points visited. 

Not many visitors have been here this week. It is too 
close to the holidays, and we hope right here that every 
dealer will profit by it. This is the easiest way to wish 
them all the compliments of the season, and as we cannot 
send them each a check for a thousand it is also the 
cheapest. 








‘i . 
Nit.” 
MONTREAL, December 15, 1896 
Editors The Musical Courier 
Will you tell me, please, by your paper or by postal card if there is 
a piano firm at New York under the name of “ Stanburg (or Stau- 
burg) & Co., New York,” and oblige, 
Yours truly, P. A. BEGIN, 


a fear that the popular colloquialism that ap- 
pears in answer to this question at the top has not 
yet become sufficiently acclimatized in Her Majesty's 
domain on the other side of the St. Lawrence it may be 
necessary to inform Mr. Bégin that its equivalent in 


Queen’s English is Nay. 








Clarence Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now in Italy resting. 

s +* * 

DeVolney Everett, the Ivers & Pond traveler, has re- 
turned from his Western trip and is in Boston, Mass. 

*“** 

The sale at auction of the John F. Stratton stock was 
continued on Monday this week from Friday. No state- 
ment of the amount realized was ready when this issue 
went to press. 








** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its uliar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Sehoenbach 
(2372) BOHEMIA. 








Orchestra Attachment. 


AR oe 





HARP, VIOLIN, ’CELLO, FLUTE, MANDOLIN. 


The individual musical effect of each of these instruments can 


be had from the Orchestra 


Pianos. 


Attachment now used 


A sample instrument will convince any dealer of the 


advantage of the attachment in closing a sale. 
We will furnish all information upon application. 


WESER BROTHERS, 





in our 


524, 526, 528 West 43d St., New York City. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
17 Beacon street, December 19, 1896. 


OLIDAY trade would seem to be a misnomer 
H this year, for there isn’t any worth speaking about, 
that is as far as the piano trade is concerned. Some few 
houses have had a good December trade, but nothing 
any more remarkable than the November or October of any 
other year. 

The amount of money that the majority of people seem 
disposed to spend for a piano nowadays scarcely equals 
the wholesale price of a good instrument, and the prevalent 
desire for ‘‘ bargains” has extended to the piano trade. 
Then also each year purchasers—according to the evi- 
dence of the large retail shops—buy smaller and cheaper 
articles, so that a counter with goods for 25 cents attracts 
the great majority of Christmas shoppers, while pianos, 
with other necessary luxuries, are bought at other times 
during the year. 

One manufacturer said the other day that, if he cared to 
upset the business of all his agents, he could sell a very 
large number of instruments at the present time, of course 
making the price about what the agent would pay. But 
being an honorable business man he is taking no such 
advantage of the situation. 

But while general dullness prevails in the retail trade it 
is a pleasure to record that wholesale business continues 
fine ; away beyond what has been expected even by the 
most optimistic of manufacturers. 

This condition of dullness appears to be specially char- 
acteristic of the trade just in and about the city of Bos- 
ton. In other New England cities within a radius of 50 
miles of us pianos are being sold in goodly quantities, 
business is rushing and more goods have been ordered. 
What is the matter with this city ? Has everyone in Boston 
been supplied with a piano? 

x *# 2 
The Vose & Sons Piano Company finds that both whole- 





sale and retail business are unusually good. There seems 
to be a great demand for the Vose, which the house is ener- 
getically engaged in supplying. 

The Vose people give five reasons why the Vose is a 
desirable piano to buy : 

1.—Is made of the best material. 

2.—Has a reputation of many years 

3.—Lasts for a generation. 

4.—Is always up to date. 

5.—Gives satisfaction everywhere. 

2 2 & & 


Mr. Henry L. Mason returned from a short Western trip 
on Thursday. The annual meeting of the O. A. Field 
Company took place, as has been previously mentioned. 
Mr. Mason found the business in St. Louis excellent and 
the prospects for the coming year bright. 

From St. Louis he went to Chicago, and he cannot say 
enough in praise of the J. A. Norris warerooms. He was 
simply delighted with them; the small rooms on the second 
floor where pianos can be shown separately he considered 
the greatest feature of the warerooms, although he thought 
them about as perfect as warerooms could be. 

While there Miss Angell, a pupil of Mr. Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, played for him. She is only seventeen years old, 
but has a fine technic and plays beautifully. 

One of the best features of the trip was that Mr. Mason 
got an order for a large lot of pianos, including a number 
of baby grands. 


**# * & 


The McPhail Piano Co., has had a lot of particularly 
pretty scarfs for the Christmas trade, and a difficult mat- 
ter it must have been for customers to choose from 
such an attractive assortment. Many of them were in deli- 
cate, artistic designs of pale flowers on delicately tinted 
backgrounds, just the right colors and designs for an zs- 
thetic drawing room. Whoever is the scarf buyer certainly 
showed a great deal of taste, and has an eye for the beauti- 
ful. 

Business with the McPhail Company still keeps rushing 
in. Friday morning’s mail brought a round dozen of 


orders. seus 


Mr. Charles C. Briggs, Jr., has recently returned from a 
trip among his agents and feels greatly pleased with the 
outlook. All the agents he saw gave him great encourage- 
ment for business with the Briggs. 

Trade is moving along steadily with the Briggs, and 
although a large variety of styles was shown in the ware- 
rooms it was noticed that there was a scarcity of one 
style. This was explained by the liberal orders they have 
received for that particular style recently. The new style 
medium sized piano of the Briggs Company is a characteris- 








RULL PIANO 


IT IS THE PIANO. EXAMINE IT. 
118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tically taking instrument and shows the usual taste dis- 
played in all their styles. The difficulty of designing a 
plain case that should at once be attractive and symmetri- 
cal has been overcome by them in their new style X, which 
they find selling at such a rapid rate that, as stated above, 
it has kept them short of that particular style in the ware- 
room. 
sn 2 

Mr. Rufus W. Blake,- of the Sterling Company, Derby, 
Conn., was in town for a day or two the early part of the 
week, 

Mr. Cornwall, of Cornwall & Patterson, Bridgeport, 
Conn., who was in the city and had been visiting other 
towns en route, said he found business improving every- 
where. 

Mr. C. R. Andrews, of New York, was also in town, and 
so was Mr. Crawford Cheney, of the Comstock, Cheney 
Company, of Ivoryton, Conn. 





Wareroom Notes. 
(Continued.) 

“NO: if there was some way of knowing where 

the trade is, as in the iron or steel industry, one 
could go ahead intelligently; but there is no guide in 
the piano trade. It’s like shooting in the dark. The 
trade springs up almost out of the ground. You never 
know when it is coming, and never know where it goes 
to.”’ 

This was spoken by the head of a large piano business, 
and it showed that this man has been derelict in*keeping 
his ‘‘ prospect book.’’ 

The “‘ prospect book "’ 
volume in the dealer’s safe. 
for it belongs during night time in a place as safe from 
fire as the ledger of accounts. 

How many dealers value this book as it deserves? Only 
a ‘‘memorandum book,’’ say they, and this ‘‘ memoran- 
dum book "’ is kept in parts by salesmen in their desks, 
where fire would destroy many a ‘‘ prospect.’’ 

A ‘‘ prospect book ’’ properly kept is nearly a perfect 
index to ‘‘the trade.’’ The term ‘the trade’’ means 
the shoppers for pianos. These parties, that drift from 
one wareroom to another, constitute and make up com- 
pletely ‘‘the trade.’’ All who simply go to one place 
and buy do not belong to ‘‘the trade.’"’ Their custom 
belongs to the house’s trade, but they cannot be classed 
with *‘ the trade,’’ a part of which everyone is striving 
for. Therefore the book "’ containing the 
names of these shoppers for pianos is a complete index to 
‘‘the trade,’’ and the man’s words quoted before are not 
true—there is an index to the trade, and where it is can 
be told and where it goes to can be ascertained. 

How many houses neglect this ‘‘ prospect book '’ and 
complain that some smart competitor is getting mere 
business than they are. The fault lies in the utter 
absence of the ‘‘ prospect book.’’ This book should not 
be kept by the salesmen. There is no telling what sales- 
man is going to quit some day and carry your prospects 
toa rival. Not that salesmen would do this thing every 
other time or so, but that they can be depended upon 
always to try and persuade the customers they have 
waited on to come to the new establishment; and bring 
The fault lies in the salesmen misunder- 
‘prospects ’’ they have 


is perhaps the most valuable 
Yes, in the dealer's safe, 


** prospect 


their friends. 
standing the ownership of the 
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worked upon. These ‘‘ prospects’’ are the personal 
property of the house that called them forth, either by 
good advertising or long established prestige. The sales- 
man's influence is immensely magnified. What influence 
could a salesman wield with his friends did they not 
understand that where he was they could get good goods 
at current prices and be sure of courteous financial treat- 
ment. The {going to the store where the salesman friend 
is working is but an incident. If they can be suited there, 
of course they will buy, and if not, then they go farther. 
What becomes of the usual talked-of ‘‘ salesman’s influ- 
ence?’’ It is a question of goods, together with value. 
The ** prospect book "’ should be attended to by some 
one who wil! give it perfect attention, that at all times 
the book may be of value. Incidental to making the 
‘prospect book ’’ valuable is the employment of outside 


men. 
* *# * 


The ‘‘ outside man"’ is an experiment with some deal- 
ers, and an experiment that proved disastrous to many. 
To speak of ‘‘ outside men’’ to some dealers is to bring 
about a torrent of profanity that adds emphasis to the 
declaration that ‘‘ outside men’’ are failures, and that 
more money has been lost by ‘‘ outside men "’ than would 
pay the store rent for the next 10 years, 

In many cases this wrath is justifiable, but the 
man,’’ as le should be, is not thoroughly understood by 
the dealers in the United States. The experiment 
that was unsuccessful in bringing results from outside 
labor was not through any fault in the practicability of 
‘work on the outside,’’ but through incorrect selecting 
of the men who were to perform this duty. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred dealers think that any man will do to 
‘* prospects,’"’ and make engagements for these 


** outside 


look up 
‘* prospects ’’ to call at the store again. 

These men have not grasped the possibilities of the 
‘outside man” at all. Not a glimmering of the im- 
mensely variable and intensely hard work has entered 
his mind. He thinks that the sole function of outside 
men is to ring a door bell, be admitted to a residence, 
request and be granted the promise of a visit to the ware- 
room by the prospect. 

The true ‘‘ outside man’”’ is the best type of salesman. 
It is he who goes out and sells goods over another man’s 
counter. He belongs in a higher class than the wareroom 
salesman, who sells goods over his own counter, as it 
were. Whena manor a woman comes into a wareroom 
it signifies that interest in the goods has been aroused. 
They are there to buy, and have come expressly for that 
These same parties in their homes are entirely 
In the first case they have come to 


purpose. 
different personages. 








PROSPERITY 


Comes first to the dealer 
who handles 
— WEAVER ORGANS. 


Fall in line. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA., U. S. A- 








buy of you, and in the second you have come to sell to 
them. The inclination to purchase is entirely or nearly 
lacking in the latter case, and the hardest work of the 
outside man is toarouse it. Right here a word to ware- 
room men. Don't say to the outside man when he reports 
a sale accomplished, the parties to the transaction having 
been waited on previously in the store—don’t say to the 
outside man: ‘‘ Those parties were easy to close. They 
were ready to buy when here. It was only a question of 
time.’’ 

The remark always arouses resentment, and in a great 
many cases a just resentment. Remember, the outside 
man always—not sometimes, but always—has to arouse 
interest and the inclination to buy, and in many cases 
to correct the bad and false impressions made by poor 
wareroom work. All the mistakes of the floor man are 
mountains for the outside man toclimb. ‘Treat the out- 
side man who isa clever one with the greatest respect, 
for the time is coming when he will be considered the most 
valuable of men, as he is justly entitled now to be consid- 
ered. These remarks do not apply to,wareroom men who 
work their prospects on the outside, as these men are 
doubly valuable, being a combination of floor and outside 
men. 

Here is a sample of what a clever ‘‘ outside man”’ 
accomplished once, and this example is selected on ac- 
count of its homeliness, too. 

This man was sent out on a “‘ good sure thing pros- 
pect,’’ as reported by a floor salesman. 

Like many other “‘ sure things,’’ this one was a “‘ fake,"’ 
pure and simple. Right here the $15 a week man would 
have gone home. Not so this man. He visited the 
theatre and fell in with a friend, spent an hour or so with 
him at the play, and went home with him to his boarding 
house. The landlady was up, and at an old square piano 
the salesman sat for two hours playing popular music and 
setting the house in a dance. Before he went to bed he 
had the old lady’s promise to call on him the next day at 
10—notice the exactness of his appointments—for the pur- 
pose of trading the square for an upright, and this was 
not all, for he rented a piano to his friend, and when the 
old lady called the outside man sold her a piano. He 
didn’t let the matter drop here, but went to this boarding 
house a few nights afterward and played that pianoso well 
that he captured another prospect from a wealthy woman 
in the house, and eventually sold her a piano, too, and 
has in one year sold in this one boarding house four 
pianos, and rented two, besides selling two pianos to 
friends of the purchasing parties, who happened to call 
the evening he happened to call. And he is not done 
with this house, either. 

Remember, all this sprang from a desire to do business, 





and this love of business for business’ sake is a shining | 
characteristic of the outside man. 

The above is only an illustration of the work done by 
capable men, and shows by results that these sales could 
not have matured had the outside man been anything but 
clever. 

Here is another sample: An outside man was sent | 
down in the country to sell a piano, the prospect being | 
only a faint one. It was ina club house—a country club 
house. There was a committee appointed to purchase, 
and this committee had been all over the city, seeing all 
kinds of pianos and getting all kinds of prices on all kinds 
The committee knew all about shooting ducks, | 





of pianos. 


but no more about pianos than the ducks they hoped to 
shoot, or those that hoped they would not be shot. Dur- 
ing their tour of investigation, occupying one day, this 
committee sought to be instructed in pianos, and when 
their day’s work was ended they came home loaded with 
piano knowledge. 

One man received this prospect that night, and to head 
all others off arose the next morning at 4:30 and caught 
the 6a. M. train to the country club. At 8 he saw the 
chairman of the purchasing committee, and from him 
learned the addresses of all the other members of the 
committee, the full number being five. There was to be 
a meeting of this committee that day at 1 p. M., and real- 
izing that piano men would infest the town by that 
hour, our man calls upon every member, helping one 
man to dress, gets the committee in line before the club 
bar, and between B. and S.’s gets an agreement signed for 
the purchase of piano No. —, and then goes duck hunting 
until 3 p. M., at which hour he is espied by the horde of 
piano men hunting the committee, and returns to town 
with them, riding in the same train, but not in the same 
coach. 

This work is worthy of good remuneration, for few floor 
salesmen can do it. ‘The qualities a man must have to do 
it are, first, a love for business for the sake of business; 
secondly, a secret pleasure in being the first cn the field, 
so as to better be able to best opponents, and lastly, to 
be able and desirous of taking his pleasure with his busi- 
ness. A Bohemian and a rara avis—a Bohemian with 


the business sense. 
* 2 * 


This class of outside men can take a prospect book and 
tell you about the character of each prospect. He can 
clean it up, and at the end of the year you can tell all 
about the prospects of the early months, and sometimes 
the later months’ prospects; for it is part of his work to 
find out what was sold where he could not land, and why 
he or other salesmen did not succeed in effecting sales. 

The prospect book becomes doubly valuable when 
expert outside men go with it. Look at the advantage 
you have over your neighbor on the next block. He has 
no such system; he has no such men. You can best him, 
for you know all the time what the trade is, and knowing 
where it is can send your men after it intelligently, and 
systematically land it. 

* 2 * 

A $20 bill is better in your outside man’s inside pocket 
than a 10, as he may have to bring parties in from the 
country, and car fare costs money. The expenditure of 
this money at the proper time may clinch a sale, and how 
is this money to be expended if the outside man does not 
have it? 
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$ Braumuller Pianos. 

> 

ONE FACTORY, ONE GRADE 

+ 

3 The highest development of 
$ modern piano making. Every 
$ feature of the instrument first 
a 

; class. The most expensive 
z Action and material. Send for 
4 . 

$ latest Catalogue. 
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$ BRAUMULLER CO., 
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MALCOLM LOVE 


PIANOS. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A LEADEK P? 


We have a Piano equal to the best. 


We can’t tell you all about it, but if you write us we 


will try; but, better yet, order a sample Piano. 


PROTECTION 


GUARANTEED IN TERRITORY. _ emma. 


Factory and Home Office: WATERLOO, N. 


_. 
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THE POPULAR 
CHRISTMAS 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND 


The AUTOHARP 


PRESENT 








An Autoharp Christmas 


HE Music of Christmas is delightfully enhanced by this, the sweetest of all stringed instruments. 
Over 500,000 are already in use. Nothing but real merit could secure such a phenomenal sale. 
The Autoharp delights the musician and charms all others into the realm of musical possibilities. It is 
itself a teacher of music. Without any technical knowledge whatever, the beginner can strike chords such as 
perhaps never before issued from any but a master-hand. The result is inevitably musical development. 





Easy to Buy. 


Autoharp, Style 2%, price $7.50, illustrated 
above, is perhaps the most popular of all. It has 
seven chord-bars, permitting modulations enough 
to play almost any piece of popular music. In 
struction book, music and fittings go with each 
instrument 


Easy to Play. 


The Autoharp will permit you to play popular 
music, operas, hymns, waltzes, marches, or college 
songs almost at sight. Too much cannot be said 
about the ‘‘ Easy to Play’’ of the Autoharp, for to 
the beginner, young or old, it is the - fascinating 
medium for developing a taste for love of music. 


SMAI T SS 











No Christmas present for the money can give you and your friends so much real pleasure, and pleasure, 
too, that increases all through the year, as the Autoharp. 


All Music Dealers Sell This Style, 


or, we will send, express prepaid, on receipt of price. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 
Our Beautiful Illustrated Story, “How the Autoharp Captured the Family,” also Catalogue showing various styles, sent free upon application. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Department A, Dolge Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SALESROOMS AND STUDIOS, 28 HAST 234 STREET 
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Wissner’s New Catalogue. 

= is always a pleasure to receive something from 

Otto Wissner. It makes no difference if it be an invi- 
tation to a recital in which the Wissner piano is to be 
played or an invitation to try a new piano, one is sure of 
seeing something original. Wissner works on broad lines, 
is one of the elements of his success. The very 
productions is a catalogue dated 


and that 
la of Wissner’s 
November 21, 1896, just issued. 

On perusing it one is impressed with its brevity. Be- 
sides, its introduction, so good, by the way, that it is repro- 
duced below, says no other word about his piano, prefer- 
ring to let others say it ; and others do say it. All through 
the book are extracts from leading papers, one extract toa 
illustrations of 
’ and 


test 


while on the opposite pages are 
This leaves a great deal of ‘‘ white paper,’ 
the effect is delightful. Certainly this catalogue is an in- 
novation, and a delightful one at that. The work is by 
Ketterlinus, and, as usual with that house, it is particu- 
The introduction follows : 


pags 9 


pianos. 


larly well done. 
INTRODUCTION. 


a vast difference between a declining reputation anda 
The former has unhealthy conditions and the causes 


There is 
growing one 
f decay lurking beneath it; the latter has the elements of progress 
as its foundation. All enterprises that are successful show evidences 
of original methods and new ideas, and a disposition on the part of 
heir projectors to meet the conditions of the times. The manufac 
ire and sale of pianos afford no exception to tais general rule. 

Che old manufacturers, unmindful of prevailing conditions and 
gnoring popular demands, still cling to their antiquated ideas and 
traditional heresies, and day by day they see their business drifting 
away and their long cherished glory departing. The later manufac- 
turers, with fields of opportunity spread before them, muster all 
their forces, energy, capital and skill to reach the horizon of success 


nd 
m a practical, an artistic 


bey« 
Fre 
ano is undergoing a complete revolution. 
a luxury possessed only by the wealthy, but it has become an article 


and a commercial standpoint the 
It long ago ceased to be 
f practical utility and indeed of actual necessity 

Its importance is such that in the’ near future it will doubtless con- 





stitute a part of our education, andit is destined to exert a broad 
In its artistic realm also 
world 


cial and domestic life. 
artists are startling the 


influence n our s 


its progress is phenomenal. Great 
with their performances, and are justly receiving the honors and 
recognition commensurate with their arduous labors and the 
grandeur of their calling. 

As an important commercial branch as well the piano business has 
within a few years gained a prominence that entitles t to the con- 
sideration of some of the ablest financial and business men of the 
present day This feature of the business is a very important one, 
and will require serious consideration in the future, as many inno- 
vations will doubtless have to be made from the policy so long 
adopted by the old houses, These new phases call for new methods, 
new departures, new energy and new manufacturers. 

It is not uncommon to find people who persistently assert their 
faith in old name,” accepting, as it were, antiquity as a guaran- 
¢ee for merit. They do not consider that what was accepted as the 
standard a quarter century ago, at that time occupying a foremost 
rank, is now considered only mediocrity 


an” 


We all believe in progress; we all believe in the results of modern 
investigation, and will not this apply to the piano as well 
Old usages and tra- 


scientific 
as to all else in the province of science and art? 
ditions must in the future give way to modern progress 

lhe public must have a piano with an integrity of structure, dura- 
bility and general character that will withstand all demands made 
it. however great they may be 

The Wissner piano is doubtless the only one that fully meets all 
the requirements of the times. Its manufacturer years ago foresaw 
what the future condition in this department of industrial art would 
be; he studied them in all their bearings—practical, artistic and 
commercial. He spent years of scientific experiment and unremit- 
ting labor in the accomplishment of his purpose. The Wissner 
Of its charming tone 


upon 





piano is the outcome of his life-long effort. 
qualities, its phenomenal qualities of durability, and its almost en- 


tire 


freedom from those imperfections and objectionable features 





which have so long baffled the old manufacturers, it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. 

It is enough to say that the greatest mechanical and artistic ex- 
perts are most readyto acknowledge their indorsement, and even 
competitors are frank to confess their surprise. 

In relation to grands it is a conceded fact that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, grand pianos are made only for advertising purposes; 
simply to give a prominence and prestige to the name, and beyond 
this they have no recognition with the trade or profession. The 
Wissner grand piano is one of these very few exceptions. 

From the very day of its introduction it scored the greatest suc- 
cess of any grand ever put on the market. During the first year of 
its completion it was used at over 250 concerts, some of which were 
among the most notable musical occasions ever held in this country. 

The capabilities of the Wissner grand under the most trying 
tests, its perfect sympathy with the artist, its clear, unwavering 
responses under the master’s severest demands, make it the favorite 
of all who can appreciate the highest degree of musical art. 

The grand piano will be much more used in the future than in the 
past, and much more will be expected of it. 

Virtuosity has not yet reached its limit; the critic and connois- 
seur, weary at times of the immortal classics, are challenging the 
composer to greater flights, and it is difficult to say what the subtile 
mysteries of inspiration will yield in return. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Wissner piano will be 
found equal to all requirements. It can always be relied upon as a 
true medium of interpretation for anything that coming genius may 
evolve. 

While the manufacturer hopes to merit a degree of prosperity and 
a fair compensation for his labors, his greater satisfaction will be 
the conviction that he has placed on the market a piano that will 
prove a welcome possession to music lovers throughout the world 
and encourage an interest in this most admirable art for all time to 
come O,. WISSNER. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1896. 


J. A. Norris Company Annual Meeting. 


HE annual meeting of the J. A. Norris Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., was held Tuesday, December 15, 
resulting in the election of the following officers : 
E. P. Mason, president. 
H. L. Mason, vice-president. 
John A. Norris, secretary and manager. 
E. 
Honore and 
directors. 


Henry Bassford constitute the board of 





Hand Built Organs. 


ERE ’Sa bit of ingenuous information from the | 





P. Mason, H. L. Mason, J. A. Norris, Lockwood | 


Waynesburg, Pa., /ndependent that may have been 


inserted in that fearless journal as an advertisement, but 
which is reproduced free of charge in these columns that it 
may be known that ‘*‘ gum cloth will not often last longer 
than 20 to 30 years.” 


Norval Hoge, of this place, has built several reed organs 
in Greene County by hand, a thing that has never been at- 
tempted here by anyone else. He is perhaps the only one 
in the United States that can make all parts of such instru- 
ments, and then voice and tune them. This fall he has 
been putting in some new bellows work, as the gum cloth 
will not often last longer than from 20 to 30 years, and 
must be replaced, which is but a small expense, and then 
the instrument works like a new one again. He is now 
building an organ with a curl maple case which he presumes 
to be the finest production of his art. It will not look like any 
other in the market, and thus will be a variety of elegance 
and beauty. He has given organ repairing his attention 
for well on to 40 years. 


It is to be doubted that it is presumptuous in Mr. Hoge to 
think that that curl maple case is the finest production of 
his art. Probably nothing like it was ever seen before, 
and it must surely be ‘‘a variety of elegance and beauty.” 
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Mason & Hamlin at the Cuatemala 
Exposition. 

MERICANS who intend to visit the exposition 

which will open shortly in Guatemala, Central Amer- 

ica, will see among the exhibits from American manufac- 

turers four pianos of the first quality from the firm of 

Mason & Hamlin. These instruments have recently been 


shipped. In addition there are now in the National Con- 


| servatory of the little republic pianos and a three-manual 


organ of this firm’s manufacture.—Arook/yn Daily Eagle. 








More Muehlfeld & Haynes Litigation. 

EFORE the Appellate Division of the Supreme 

Court the following appeal was argued last Friday 
judgment being of course reserved. 

In the matter of the voluntary dissolution of THe Murn! 
FELD & Haynes Piano Company, an insolvent corpora- 
tion ; JAkeED J. Looscuen, judgment creditor and ap 
pellant. 

Appeal from order directing sheriff to deliver to the 
receiver of the insolvent corporation all the property of 
said company levied upon by him under an execution. 

Appellant contends that the sheriff was in possession of 
the property of the corporation before the appointment of 
the receiver, and the title of a receiver appointed in pro- 
ceedings for the voluntary dissolution of a corporation, who 
has duly qualified, relates back only to the time of his ap- 
pointment. 

Respondent receiver contends that the only question 
upon which depends the right of the temporary receiver to 
the possession of the nt ated of the company, as against 
the sheriff and the judgment creditors, is whether his ap- 
ointment on the 30th of June related back to the 5th of 
Sone, when the petition for the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion was filed. Receiver claims that such is the legal effect 
of the filing of the petition as against the assignee and 
judgment creditors, whose judgments were entered subse- 
quently to June 5, and this claim is based on section 2,430 
of the Code 

Campbell, Ford & Hanse (Harry L. Maxson of counsel) 
for appellant ; John Delahunty for temporary receiver-re 
spondent. 








PooLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


Appleton Street. Boston Mass. 








‘*The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs. Softstop. 

‘* Certainty. 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform ; some- 
thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 

‘*What Action did you say was 
used in this piano?” 

‘*The Roth & Engelhardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y.” 


As the springs are 








BLASIUS 





The Success of the 
Nineteenth Century ! 





WHOLESALE: 


LASIUS PIANO CO. 


Woodbury, N. J. 


EIGHT MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 





it in the BLASIUS. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PIANO 


Has more unsolicited testimonials given on its Tone, Touch and Design 
than any Piano before the public from scientific experimenters in sound 
waves, and from artists, musicians and the best judges of Piano making. 


Dealers in search of a ‘“‘LEADER” will find 


The New Styles of this Fall eclipse all productions in the piano makers’ art. 


Stands at the Head of 


Piano Construction ! 





RETAIL, 
ASt 
ose S 
1101, 1103, 1119 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Things to Talk and Think About 
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WHEN BUYING OR SELLING 


“CROWN” PIANOS =< 


With Their Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier. 


Are built to wear longer and please better than any other. 

Are warranted TEN YEARS — twice as long as others. 
Attachments double Piano's life and do away with monotonous tones. 
Enable you to imitate the Harp. 

Produce the tones of the Zither. 

Give you the tone —at will — of Mozart's old Spinet. 

Enable you to practice without annoyance to others. 

Produce the tones and effects of Handel's Harpsichord. 

Stimulate the efforts of learners by their great VARIETY of TONES. 
Enable you to interpret the works of Bach, as written for the Clavichord. 
Give you, if wanted, the tones and effects of the old Dulcimer. 
[mitate the Mandolin to perfection. 

Render the tones of the Guitar at will. 

Give you Banjo tones for jigs and dance music. 

Produce the tones of the Autoharp for you. 

Tickle the ear of the Scotch by imitating the Bagpipes. 

Render martial airs in imitation of Fife and Drum Corps. 

Imitate the tones of the Bugle, near or far away. 

Enable the player to perfectly imitate a Chime of Bells. 

Imitate correctly the Music Box. 

Give you the tones of the Atolian Harp 

Very nearly produce the tones of a muted Cornet. 

Enable the player to get hundreds of shades of tone color. 

Give hundreds of effects and tones impossible in any other. 


Are made and warranted to win and wear by 


GEO. P : BENT, Corner Washington Bonlvard eh tihhine St, BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO. 














.. Popular. 


.. Popular. 


.. Popular. 
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PIA NO it’s all right. ..... 











THERE ARE ... 


60,000 now in use. 


(OGVOGVOOGVOG VOG VOGN 

AAA ATYPON 

Doe THY aRe ... 

WAAC WANG made for universal use 


and can be sold at 
. . . popular prices... . 











Send in your orders for our 


NEW .. STR 4. 


Pease Piano Co., 
318, 320, 322 West 43d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE UNQUESTIONED, INTRINSIC MERIT OF THE 


Behr Piano 


is the reason of its success. Everything BEHR BROS. & CO.., 


292-298 ELEVENTH AVE., 


WNiew7 Work. 





superlatively correct is the Behr standard. 
































The A. B. Chase Co. 


show an entirely new line of styles for 1897. 
Artistic and up-to-date. | 
The new scales are revelations in tone production. 


OW” A; 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES,. 














OR ORDER SAMPLE INSTRUMENTS. The coming year will show increased demand for 
HIGH GRADE GOODS. 


Prudent men will be ready for it. 








.. The A. B. Chase Co., 


NORWALK, OHIO.... 
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PIANO 
SALABILITY. 


For those whose business it is to sell pianos a great point to consider 
is salability. 

Large profits come from quick turnover. The quicker you sell your 
pianos after buying them, the less expense on each piano for rent, light, 
advertising, clerk hire, &c. 

The more profit for you in the long run. 

So you should study salability, as synonymous with success. 

The success of the Sterling comes from its salability. It is well known 
to be a well-madé piano. It thoroughly satisfies all customers, and makes 
new customers through its beauty of finish and tone. 

Particular interest is taken by the manufacturers in the success of 
every agent who sells their piano. Special pains are taken to help them 
make sales ahd to protect their interests. 

These things explain the profits made by Sterling agents, and the 
large number of Sterling pianos that are sold. 


For terms to agents, or catalogue, address 


THE STERLING CO., 
Derby, Conn. 
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the customer. 
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\WE are making a specialty of PARLOR and BABY GRAND Pianos. 
They have no superior in tone quality and finish. They 


combine every desirable feature for the dealer and for 








‘Rranich & Rach, 


...s Mew Work City, 
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“Adler” .. -. 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with Steel Combs and 
INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS. 
Simplest Construction. 
> on » 2.2 
Round Full, Soft Tone he" oe 
Extensive Repertory ~ B* eZ 












“Adler.” on account f 
PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY ee ranges he 
, strument of the present and = 
. the future for the American 
Manufacturers of High Grade market TRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 








| MUSIC 


PIANOS —= ORGANS, 


ENGRAVING and 
SOO Ke 
SH Se PRINTING. 
The Most Perfect 
CHAS. H. PARSONS, ot Production 
Presid Correspondence 
resident. 
with the Trade j F. M. GEIDEL, 
E. A COLE, 
Secretary. solicited, | Leipzig. Germany. 
} Music Engraving, Printing 
AQOO), Oy) ae! e- — ae ny LS 
Pog Yes Book Printing. 


Two Premiums at the 
Chicago World's Fair, 1893 





Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 





~ can be obtained a stail of « es- | 
equipped in the world, and our facilities = oe . ma om 


are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 


36 East (4th St, ssc. New York City. 
DO YOU SING Soprano, Alto, Tenor or Bass? 


Whatever your voice, ALL music written, for whatever range, is 
exactly suited to it, Played as Written, by use of the 


rr The NORRIS e HYDE: SEND FOR | 


OSING- we eee eee 
PIANO. 5 6STOK- 


wr" FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 2249-2261 WASHINGTON STREET. 


MERSON PIANOS. 


Finest Tone, Best Work and Material. 


Over 60,000 now in use. Illustrated Catalogue upon application 


as POUR mane \ 
CUAL ITE GARIN 
“TEN & GUTLLENSSY) 
CLAV igs AlTEN) 
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14d O3LNp 
JYIMIISNW 
MUSIC WIRE 


GARANTIRI © 
AUS VORZUGLICHSJEM PATENT 
GUSSSTAHLDRAHT 


F315 win? 
onIE NTS TE 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. . 


Ni) 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Mulheim-on-Rhine. 





, we 


5 LE AGENTS 











AAMMACHER Pe: Y 
~NEW YORK, 














EM ERSON PIANO CO., MANUFACTURERS, Have you seen our ——. 
BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO; NEW CATALOGUE ? 
116 Boylston Street. 92 Fifth Avenue. 215 Wabash Avenue. 


ew If not, send for it 


FACTORIES: BOSTON, MASS. 
Farrand & Yotey Organ Co., 


CTRAUCH BROS, a 


Braach Offices 4 269° Dearborn Street, Chic ago. } FY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 36 Sixth 5S reet, Pittsburgh, Pa. Detreit, Mich. 


Grand, Square and Upright ASS STRI N Gs. Established 1867. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, oo pence & Srecinery: 






































tr a ag sy Foe sevegeg, Raw. Waek. Zee 162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 
452 & 454 West 13th Street, ADAM SCHAAF, e 
THE | A Finst-ciass MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS Dunbar P anos. 
INSTRUMENT Factory: prot» pattie wc 80s cagy Street. DU N BA R & oe 9 
IN EVERY | ORO, Esme | Nerisnedtintans BEW YORE. 
* 7s /Tag BLASIUS PIANO C0.) roe Cresine 
PIANO Ba] eeesaas 
| * CATALOQUE AND | CAPITAL, . ONE MILLION DOLLARS, GRAND ind UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. TERRITORY. WOODBURY, N. J. smm— CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


NEY W ENGL ma LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS 0S 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 











NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO,,°? “<osssrree™ 


Warerooms : 601 Washington St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New Ney 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








HIAZELTON BROTHERS 


——) -& 


* THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


at ——— 








—~et APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 3S UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, ...:, 57 


PIANOS. - 


134th Street and Brook Avenee, 
NEW YORK. 








Lee 












THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STECER & CO. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St and Wabash Ave., Chicago, /il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SFNP FOR CATALOGUE, 





STUART PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & & ©, 


107 W. Canton St.. Beaton. Masa. 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PFIANOSB. 
° FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Senp ror Our New CaTALocug, 


= SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


+ MADE BY ... 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

















|LEHR 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 


| 
| | More sold thar. all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 














PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


waVvV’ YORE. 


Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OEXIOAGO. 


STECK 


Without a Riwal for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


® PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., Manuracturers, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos 
OVER (00,000 MANUFACTURED. 


World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 














OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 
110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 





processicn in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HH. LER & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS 


FRAN (IS CONN OR snr 8a Tent As 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED, WAREROOMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 
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CHASE BROS, Pi ' iit 


—MANUFACTURERS OF-—— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 





i’ .L. our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The are atest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge on paste that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 1165-117 E. 14th St., New Yerk. 


LINDEM AN PI ANOS 147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
s NEW YORK. 


Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 
LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 

















(NCORPORATED (895 





PACTORY & OFFICE 


'@'" &@ PEACH STS 


ERwe., Fas, 
KRANICH & BAGH | Ss vines FOSTER PIANOS.| 


Received Hi, ery PIA N os U mee beg np Gon. 
tennial Exhibition, 1576, and are adm the MANUFACTURED BY 


Celebrated Instruments of ieee Age. “% juaran anced: i 
Sc eo! FOSTER & CO 
tion, Prices liusceable Te sane ein rable LD 


Warerooms, 237 E. “234 Street. 
Factory. from 23% to 245 E. 23d St., New York,| MOCMMWSTBM Ww. FT. 


BAUER PIANOS.) raz anpersow Piano. 








—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizasetn Street.) 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, PFRAWCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLAA TOOK & BRO,, A0m=*" Uns Pree ees Const. 2 ann ge. NEW voRe 


Staib Piano Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO..° 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., 


COR, MOTT ST., 











NEV YoRrRsz.. 








“tI THE 
PIANO CO., 
VAN WERT, - - OHIO. 
There is nothing in pianos superior to 
ours. In case work, materials, scale, tone 


or action there is none better 





THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 





To be found only in the “CROWN ” Piano 
IT GIVES YOU, with a perfect Piano and with DAVENPORT & TREACY 
out interfe ering a partic cle with the instrument itself, | 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO. MANDOLIN, GUITAR, PIANO PLATES amD 


MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A PIANO HARDWARE, 


PERFECT PRACTICE CLA VIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 








Pactory: 1026 te 1036 Dunning Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Minneapelis, Minn. 





tone, ee ie ened Avenue D and lith Street, 
P. B anufacturer, 
Con, Washington Rowk a ine a, NEW YORK 





OHICAGO, U. &. A. 
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ren’s toys, &c. 


SSS 


Sensational Novelty! 


““ CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interchange- 
able metal note disks. 
clock work which also can be used as adriving power for child- 
The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. 
smooth music, unlike the various *‘ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations of the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. 
Patented in most countries. 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan. Zithern, 


THe MUSICAL OOURIER. 



















Can be played with a crank or with a 





Produces correct and 


Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 





LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Koniggratz, 


manship. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 





Bohemia. 





AWARD: 
For superior tone quality, being rich, 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 


introduction of aluminum 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 


resonant 


in their manufacture. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORCAN BUILDERS, 


318 & 220 East 39th St., New York 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George's Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 


Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel 


phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burgh R. C. Cathedral! four. 





ISAAC TL COLE & SON,| w 


Manafactarers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


rw: SCHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 WARREN ST., NEw YOrK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
New VorK FACTORY: 88, 90. 92 Lincoln Ave. 








TELL 





NOT BUV..... 


musi ORGAN 


BEAD E? 
a8 ener: id yor, bavendiog par 
should send to us for 
Sate ORCAN CO.,' 
Please mention thispaper. LEBANON, PA. 





The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 

: able long 
= = = note, is the 
“KALOPHON,” ™a23tactured 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 

in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
durabilit of the instruments warranted. The 
“KALOPHON ” has forty-eight steel tongues, 
metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Ulustrated catslogue on Jemand. 








Mfg. Co 


R. W. Tanner & Son ™ 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 














Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS. 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts. NEW YORK, 










Wash burn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Digloma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


@ANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 
















HIGHEST AWARD Ceres S08 for Viciine Vielag Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


and Vicioncelios 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BrRO., Cooper institute, NEW YORK, 
Vioun Makers & RePainers 


importers and GENUINE OLD VIOLINS, Bows, CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C. 


Dealers in 





BSTABLISHED 1846. 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 


and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution: liberal 
conditions. 

ee) 





LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Maas. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mase. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
fay 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


ta 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave 


EUPHONINA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 





OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


I. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous kno eon 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
«* Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich- Listrasse 11. 









GUT 


STRINGS, 


best English Gut 
to be had from all 


















achaiens & 2 ETS and FLUTES, “Svere 
WUNDERLICH & C0. CLARIN furnished at cheap setnen a 
Mec g | 2 ULLMANN, Ader? In Seasay, 
é in ia 1. 
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WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


-  NBWY YoRFB. .«. . 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 

















Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard-—-The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833, Manufactured by C.F. MARTIN & CO. 1895, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrvVvORYVTON, COMN. 





ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the countr They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, ‘and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, MR. WM. S( ee MR. S. DE LACOVA 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRE | Mk. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKROWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, =e. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain verte to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars 
cooce DEPOT AT .... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York, 
IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 





A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT | 








A LOW PRICE. 


THE ) 
THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO., | 
Lincoln Ave., Southern Boulevard, 
' East 182d and 133d Sts., 
wr NEW YORK. 


ry ACTIONS 


| Uprights and 
-. Grands. 


H. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 











ESTABLISHED 1874, 





One of the greatest estab- 
lishments of its kind on the 
Continent 

The FLEMMING Actions 
mei are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 

lllustrated Catalogue on 
application. 








Established 1852. 


OTTO____ ae 
BEYER- 
RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 


Lee on in nial 











WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE CBLEBRATED GORDON GUITAR. 








FROM $8.00 TO $60.00. 





* * 
| Send Supericr 
tor in 
 tttusteated both Tone 
j and 
Catalogue td 
* 





The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON 5. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. : : Fiue and Reed. -. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATHTARIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE Established 1847. READING. MASS. 














Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made 
Band aod Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 


| country. Catalugues will be cheerfully furnished upon applic ation 


Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct ,the ereatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Springs are ac knowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Celios: BUFFET Paris (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 


tenors KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
596 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, M. ¥, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
PAINTER & EWING, 


on application. 
JEWETT PIANO 0O., Manufacturers, 

PIANOS. 
1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 


LEOMINSTER, M488. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘dfie Capen Pianos. 
THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO 


BROCK PORT, N. Y. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piane, equal te any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


Ga” We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 














For 57 years —made on honor—sold on merit 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 








wn are identical 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 











STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 











NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 















FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











PIANOS 





CHICAGO, | 


MBALE* 


LL., U. S.A. 








ALRRED DOLGE a Son 


—~>- HIGHEST AWARD: 


——— OB —_—— 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 












ooviRnRzDYD 


hammer 
covering 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

A W A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


RE A DS * The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


st yy Al cdln tga, 


wits FINE BAIR. 








K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. ; , 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 
World's Colambian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 110-112 East 13th Street. NEW DYTOoRE. 








STORY ? pranos 
& AND 
CLARK : “Réaxs 


STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORCAN CO., 
Canal and {6th Streets, Chicago. 












STARR PIANOS, 


NE 








Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 








THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, 






RICHMOND, INDIAN A. 
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